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NTIL the last decade there was 

scarcely anything in the world so 

mysterious and unknown as the 
Italian summer. Somehow, it was known, 
the Italians existed through it, emerging 
in the autumn in excellent health and 
spirits. There were rumors, as it were, 
of the existence of Vallombrosa on its 
cool uplands, and of Viareggio, Leghorn, 
and Ancona on the edge of the encircling 
sea, places to which, it was alleged, the 
native inhabitants of the peninsula re- 
sorted during the terrible hot months. 
But foreigners, broadly speaking, ven- 
tured upon no experiments. They dreaded 
fevers, torrid heats, and unknown dan- 
gers. They fled, shrieking, from Rome 
and Florence when, with May, the land- 
scape turned richer and lovelier with the 
ripeness of coming summer, — escaping 
from Venice just as, with the soft airs of 
June, life by the lagoons grew idle, sun- 
warmed, and truly Venetian. 

All this is changing now. The Ap- 
ennines have been found out, the Adri- 
atic has been discovered, and, perhaps 
most pleasant of all, the long stretch of 
sands which keeps back the sea from 
Venice has lately grown gay with great 
hotels and dashing villas, and populous 
with half the nations of Europe. The 
Lido, along whose deserted sands Byron 
spurred his horse in solitary and melan- 
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choly gallops, is now, so even the good 
red Baedeker informs us (though with- 
out enthusiasm), the leading sea-bathinyg 
resort of Italy. The town of Venice 
itself, from mid-June to mid-September, 
gives itself the airs of a watering-place. 
[It has moments of almost seeming to 
admit that its chief importance is its 
nearness to the Lido. You may say that 
you like Venice because you can go to 
the Lido, or that you like the Lido be- 
cause you ean go to Venice. In either 
case the combination of the two is one 
of the oddest, pleasantest, newest things 
the world has to offer the summer idler. 
And because it is such a very new thing 
that there should be anything new to 
write about Venice, it may be worth 
while setting down idle notes and sum- 
mer memories. 

The Lido pays its compliment to Ven- 
ice; it never forgets that fifteen min 
utes in a small steamer chugging briskly 
across the blue waters of the lagoon will 
bring its visitors to the miraculous city. 
It would be inmossible to write or to 
think of the Lido without remembering 
always that in the golden hazes of the 
background rise the towers of Venice. 
Indeed, the Venetian enchantment is cast 
upon each moment. Flat upon the sands, 
the sentimental bather gazes out upon 
the Adriatic and remembers how it bore 
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through the centuries the proud navies 
of the republic. Down leafy lanes and 
by-paths the pedestrian walks with Vene- 
tian ghosts and memories. Through gaps 
in the trees he catches glimpses of gaily 
painted sails, gondolas afloat upon the 
placid shallows, and mirage-like towers 
of distant 
beyond the long reaches of the lagoon. 


island churches shimmering 


Each night the sun goes down across the 
waters, and from the little church of St. 
Elisabeth, by the landing-place, you can 
Palace of the Doge, the great 
Church of St 
panile of St. 


see the 
George, and the new cam- 
Mark’s against the rosy 
sky; through the night the lights twin- 
kle along the Riva and the Piazzetta, 
and the siren city calls. 

But though haunt the 
Lido, the Lido has, most adequately, its 


Venice may 
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own brisk life, its own hullabaloo and 
hurly-burly, its twentieth - century note. 
Transported beyond the Venetian spells, 
it might still wring that tribute of prais: 
from the reluctant red Baedeker. At the 
Venice station the omnibus-boats of its 
hotels seem exceptionally efficient and up 
to date. 
Canal, impudently swashing its ancient 


They swagger down the Grand 


palaces with small, modern waves, an 
finally, dashing into opener waters, chur: 
their way unconcernedly past the great 
water-front of the Queen of the Adriati: 
to the Lido and its great hotels, to mor 
important matters—to tea-rooms, to band 
playing loudly, to fair women from Po 
land and brave men from Hungary an 
roller - skating - rinks, t 
bathing establishments, to American bars 
—in short, to a life which the old Ven 

tians who built thos 

palaces along th« 


Rumania, to 











would prob 
ably have thorough]; 
enjoyed. 

The visitor of su 
preme elegance will 
probably have en 
gaged apartments at 
the Excelsior. His 
omnibus-boat 


canal 


makes 
its way to the hotel 
entrance by a small 
eanal leading i: 
from the lagoon tow 
ard the sea, passing, 
in the new villa dis 
trict, a succession of 
art - nouveau habita 
tions of an excessiv: 
and stimulating ugli 
ness. The hotel! 
itself is elegant, com- 
modious, and com 
fortable. The red 
Baedeker might quite 
well put four stars 
in front of its name. 
But the hybrid Moor- 
ish style of its archi- 
tecture will repel any 
one who has not at 
once felt instinctive 
ly that unsuitability 
and bad taste are 
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of its charm. The local paper, L’Onda del 
Lido (The Wave of the Lido), speaks with 
great gaiety and wit of an alleged project 
for a tunnel under the lagoon between 
Venice and its sea-beach, and, if such a 
monstrous thing were possible, it is cer- 
tain that the Venetians would delight in 
it— would prefer transportation under- 
ground to the sail across the loveliest 
stretch of water in the world. The Lido 
is, in fact, a kind of safety-valve for 
Venetian youth, it offers so much oppor- 
tunity to be un-Venetian. 

This theory alone will explain Lido 
architecture. It seems sometimes as if 
the Italians had grown so satiated, so 
stifled with the land’s appalling beauty, 
that in an odd yet almost comprehensible 
reaction they have turned to all the latest 
eccentricities and horrors. It unquestion- 
ably gives the Venetians of to-day pleas- 
ure to shoot clay pigeons in a yellow 
Moorish pavilion built over the water, 
and to receive their friends in a villa 
across whose pink front a flight of painted 



















COLOR TO THE LAGOON 


blue-purple swallows wheel their way, en- 
tangling themselves at last in an artless 
and sprawling branch of yellow cherry 
blossoms. Once in the earlier days of the 
Lido the fashion was for yellow - pine 
versions of Swiss mountain chalets, a 
quieter bu; more subtly unsuitable style 
for the sand-dunes. Now they content 
themselves with the more obvious art 
nouveau. 

To observe the Lido sympathetically 
one must constantly think of its being a 
kind of land of Venetian revolutions. 
Readers who ean remember their child- 
hood’s geography books will reeall the 
fascinating story of the one horse of 
Venice, which was the chief ornament 
and greatest curiosity of the Publie Gar- 
dens. Now there are quite a dozen 
horse-drawn cabs at the Lido, and a rid- 
ing-school. The bicyele, too, gained its 
first hold upon the Venetians here. A 
few years ago, smart young men about 
Venice kept ponies and dog-carts at the 
Lido, and gravely drove up and down the 
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half-mile between the sea and lagoon with 
effect. Now the 


extended a good five 


enormous 


hee n 


have 
the 
ancient fishing village of Malamocco, and 


roads 
mile s to 


these same dashing creatures find it chic 


to have a motor 
in the 


No 


will be 


Next year they 
mode, and aviate. 
various 


mention of these 


passing 


branche Ss of 


o sport should, however, dis- 
attention the fact that the 
Lido is above all a sea-bathing place. In 


tract from 


fact it is probabk that at no other resort 
in the world does sea bathing have such 


importance. From the pretty terrace of 


the Exeelsior vou ean look north over 


more than a solid mile, two or even three 
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private bathing- 
of little pyrami- 
big Stabilimento 
The 


capanne belong variously to the hotels, to 


tiers deep, of capanne 
a bristling line 
dal roofs broken by the 


houses 
which accommodates its thousands. 


the Stabilimento, and to the municipality 
of Venice, and are to be let by the week, 
month, or Many of them are 
prettily thatched in rustic fashion. They 
are not mere bathing-houses, but are de- 
for through 
They are, so the circular adver- 
them indicated for 
families,” who may use them, so it grave- 


season. 


signed use long lounging 
hours. 
“most 


tising says, 


ly advises, “ for sea, sun, and sand baths, 
as well as for inhalations of marine air.” 
And, indeed, the proprietors of capanne, 
is well as the less exclusive patrons of 
the Establishment, neglect none of thes 
opportunities. A bath at the Lido is 
often a matter of hours, and the inhala- 
tions of marine air are usually continued 
upon the terrace of tie Establishment, 
where the band plays in the afternoon 
and fortifying drinks—most indicated for 
bathers—are to be secured. 

Bathing is more elegant in the morn- 
ing and from one’s own thatched hut, but 
it is more fun in the afternoon and from 
the Establishment. 
capacious and well-equipped, and good- 


The bath-houses are 
natured bagnini—bathing attendants—in 
white sailor costumes are on hand to in- 
stall you and run your errands. There 
is a general geniality about the service, 
and a 
quality of 


recognition of 
the 
creature, 


the cosmopolitan 
One 
summer, as he 
the 
ment the English grammar which he was 


duties demanded. 
last 


opened your cabin, closed 


smiling 
for mo- 
studying in the interests of communica- 
tion with the forestier. too, if 
you come often enough, a cheerful, fa- 
miliar 


There is, 


greeting and a quarter-hour’s 
pleasant gossip whenever you have time. 

The gentleman, for example, who checks 
your valuables while you bathe may be 
oceasionally seen at the theater of an 
evening, clad in doublet 
singing in the chorus they give 
“ Rigoletto” or the “ In his 
day, you will discover, he paid many visits 
to London, and to New York, where he 
sang in the chorus at the Metropolitan. 


and hose. and 
when 


Barbiere.” 


He now retires willingly to a more inactive 
and more social occupation, and plans to 
rear his seven male offspring to sing in 
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e time 


He has 


too, and cheer 


the chorus. 


s own philosophy of life, 


in opera 


illy threatens to divorce his wift should 

he present him with even on female 

hild. Conversation with him is indeed 
pleasant pre lude to the bath. 

Other characters there are—or were 
longer standing; for the Lido in a 


quiet way has been a sea-bathing place 
or a long, long time. Three years ago 


died there a bronzed and weather-beaten 

d man who for forty years had stood 
at the entrance to the bath-houses offer- 
for sale shells and small 
horses tied by the tails in groups of three. 
of 
family, he explained—a “ 


dried seca- 


ng 


sizes, 


famigl 


These latter, assorted were a 
ia padre 4 
He grew older and his eye 


madre, figtio. 


he 


and muttered his chant of famiglia. 


dimmed, but always smiled insinuat- 


At the end his mind seemed to go: there 
as nothing left but the vacuous smik 


nd the 


hout the 


vacant mouthing of the phrases 
father, mother, and son. It had 
pleasant joke to buy his dried sea- 
of the 


° 
man paid 


been a 
‘in the character ” 
But one 


vears of his life, and 


rses; it 
Lido 


tor it 


was 
in the old day s. 
with forty 
on only poverty and senility at the end 
His brother, also 
ells shells and “ families,” but he is, in 


a Malamocco man, nov 
Ss} ite of his gray hairs, a mere youngster 
t it, having carried his basket only thirts 
years. 

The Lido’s beach is of fine sands 
gently sloping to what is almost always 
a smiling and tranquil sea. There ar 
all the 


re of 


provisions for safety—an inclos 


a watch-tower where a red 
a boat manned 
And it is tru 
that when the little tide of the Adriatic 
is at its flood it is possible to go beyond 
depth without superhuman 

But three of the 
you wade to some thing below your shoul- 


roy 3S, 
capped bagnino sits, and 


by two brown sea-dogs. 


ones 


exer 
tions. - quarters time 
der and find the firm, clean sand stretch 
ing level beneath your feet for a prepos 
terous distance toward Trieste. For the 
bather, to 
swim in and not deep enough to drown 
in is the ideal 


erage water deep enough 
And we are, fortunately, 


in regions where there is 
talked about temperatures. The rugged 
heroes of the North may like to toss back 


their locks and plunge into icy seas; 


no nonsenst 


here 
in the South they love the Adriatic when 
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it has mnder 


thr 


LTowh warn 


the ki 


asses of 
sun. 
el 


warmth, of suavity, of 


There is that of erystallin arness, 


of love ly color. ol 
i auality at 


the of the 


thing and tonie 


Adriatie 
his 


the \ 


ones sa 


waters which might 


provoke a Breasting 
the littl 


be yond 


poet to 
till 
the crowd, he 
ot 


song. 
buoyed him up 
could not but feel, 
the waters, Istria 
the long reaches of the Dalmatian 
to his left, the ruins of th 
proud cities of Aquilwa and Grado; 
the protecting dikes of 

Republic stretching Malamocco 

to little Chioggia, 

fierce as to war with great Venice her- 
: that 


shores brim with lovely 


Waves 


ahead him, ACTOSS 
and 
coast; once 

to 
the 


and 


the right, 
by 
Pelestrina 


once so 


self. Even the seas break 
Italian 
tions for us strangers of the North 
upon reflection, the swimming poet had 
best be a Northerner; the Italian by his 


would to the 


upon 
associa- 


for, 


side soon return 


pre fer to 


sands and obs« rve the ladies. 





way 


FOR THE MORNING BATH 


SETTING OUT 
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In this matter of ladies and the Lido, 
no deception whatever shall be practised 
upon the reader. 
the Stabilimento 
forewarned. 


He shall not approach 
without having been 
Bathing costumes vary over 
the world; at the Lido the simple, tight- 
fitting, one - the fa- 
ladies, par- 
The jersey suit is 
prevalent and, indeed, much admired, but 
no such 


plece jersey suit is 


vorite costume of many 


ticularly Germans. 
and primitive 
be obligatory 


unembarrassed 


costume will upon those 


who do not favor it. 
It is now superfluous to say that life 
in the the sand is in- 


waves and upon 


formal. 


There are turning - poles, tra- 
pezes, and rings fixed in the beach, and 
young Italy, which is generally lithe and 
active, disports itself upon them, plays 


leap-frog, too, and has jumping contests. 
An occasional Venetian club or gymnastic 
circle, distinguished by suits alike and 
red caps, dces water and land evolutions 
with the utmost gaiety and childishness, 
ending perhaps with a living pyramid, 
which is allowed to into the 
waves to the accompaniment of screams 


crumble 


of feigned terror from those composing 
the higher tiers Meanwhile the sand- 
bath claims its lethargie devotees, and 
all about male bathers lie like walruses, 
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the This 
systematic tanning is naturally done with 


broiling their bodies in sun. 
a minimum of costume, and here again 
the German lead. 
Northern skin is an odd contrast 
browner bodies of the 
Southeastern race: about 
clothed as 
nent figure in the international picture 
of the Lido. 

The internationalism of the picture is, 


seems to His paler 
to the 
Southern and 


He is, 


promi 


him. 


well as unclothed, a 


to degenerate, civilized eyes, more appar- 
ent when there are more clothes to make 
and to differentiate the man. 
quence, rather than the sands, the terrace 
of the Establishment, the restaurants, the 
skating-rinks, the theater, the corridors 
and the hotels should be 
studied. Lido society will be found to be 
an odd mixture. 
predominate, England, France, 
America, and the rest of Italy do their 
part. But the result, were this all, could 
be matched in many of the usual Euro- 
pean bathing places. The Venetian Lido, 
however, like Venice of old, looks toward 
the Orient and all the strange half-Ori- 
ental countries beyond the Adriatic. To 
it come Russians from the Black Sea 
Rumanians, Servians, Dalma- 
tians, Greeks from Athens and Alexan- 


In conse- 


verandas of 


Venice and Germany 
though 


coasts, 
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dria. Poland, fortunately, has no sea-coast 
except what adjoins that of Bohemia, and 
the 
are 


bv the dispensations of Providence 


Hungarian shores of the Adriatic 
destitute 
beaches. 
from 


and 


almost 
of sand 
The 
Trieste 
Fiume 


lade n 


boats 


eome 
with 
strange races, 
strange tongues 
are spoken on 
Lido, and 


clothes 


the 
stranger 
worn. 
Except on the 
rarer oceasions 
when a real Ori- 
ental woman 
the Lido 
veiled, Paris and 


Vienna 


said 


yisits 


may be 
to 
feminine 
at the 
in certain recog- 
nized limits. But 
as to the widely 
held theory that 
London 


keep 
dress 
Lido with- 


reigns 
supreme in male 
the 
has come to kill 
or at least to 
it. Can 
Street, 

ask, 

the 
cameo searf -pin 
so favored by the 
youth of Venice, 
or Bond Street 
cut the belt 
nattily con- 
structed as part 
of the trouser 
itself ? What 
does Piccadilly 
of the Rumanian waist-line, the 
Dalmatian flowing sleeve, or the Cro- 
button in three colors of mother- 
of-pearl? And even the more rigid rules 
of correct fashion at Belgrade, Spalato, 
or Pumpernickel are relaxed in these soft 
breezes of the Lido. Personal fantasy 
works its will upon the male wardrobe, 


attire, time 


seotch 
Regent 


one may 


purvey 


so 


know 


atian 


AN INVADER FROM 


PLAYGROUND 


1 
64 


and the individual note, 
by writers upon esthetic 


so much praised 


makes its 
rather frightening appearance. If 


dress, 
you 

the 
chest- 


tone, 
of 
brown, 
ut 


have a fancy for the military 
jacket, 
nut 
should 
with a eollar 
high to 
prevent the need 


be e¢ 
enough 


of linen, closely 
fitted, and belted 
in at the 
The flowing 


sleeve 


back. 


with 
notched cuffs is 
graceful with 
this, and double 
rows of buttons 
the front, 
amber _ shell 
with 


down 
of 
ringed 
black 


in taste. 


bone, are 
If all 
white is pre- 
ferred and some- 
thing nautical is 
liked, 
coat 

worn, 


no waist- 
should be 
and the 
canvas coat 
should fly 
over a thin 
shirt turned 
a V-shaped de- 
colletage. This, 
with white shoes 
and neat yacht- 
ing cap, might 
be called the 
“Sailor Prince ” 


open 
silk 
to 


style, and is es- 
pecially recom- 
mended for Ger- 
mans and blonds. 
The brown cos- 
tume well befits 
a dark Dalma- 
tian. 


TRIPOLI 


The Stabilimento boasts, besides its 
tea-room and café, a restaurant, a read- 
ing-room, a whole arcade of shops de- 
voted to the usual Italian and Oriental 
horrors of the seaside, and a roller-skat- 
ing-rink. Much must and shall be said 
of skating, but it shall be said of the 
sport as it is practised at the Excelsior 
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in its most exalted and fashionable form. 
The reader must, in imagination at least, 
roll over the same smooth asphalt as sup- 
ports lovely contessas and even princes 
of the bload. The 


= 
rink not 


Excelsior’s skating- 





skating-ring, a charmingly 


common sp 1] ng in Italy 


is in the open 


ple asant 
terrace 


wicker chairs 
and tables in 
vitingly laid for 
tea “most in- 
dieated ” in this 
fashionabl air 
In pleasant \ 
rooms opening 


upon this terrace 


there are card- 
tables where / 
ladies of  tith i 
. play cards, 
smoke cigarettes, 


and listen to th 
addresses of ar- 
dent young men 
who profess to 


love them. Out- 
side, the skating 
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roes on, 


largely be ys” and 


verv 


afternoon, also 
The Italian girls are 


girls’ sport, and, in the 
pretty children’s. 
amazing—tresh and gay and young and 


vholesot 


ant. and vet quite definitely nicely bred, 


natural and exuber- 


ne-looking, 


as well as excessively in the world of fash- 
ion The men are we ll set p and smart- 
ly dressed, pleasant, handsome creatures, 
as 1 st young Italians are. And every 

ie has a cheerful, innocently lively kind 
of time, more in the manner of America 
would be possible in either Frances 
iting is ye rhaps both absurdest 
ind prettiest in the evening, after dinner. 
The garden geht, and in it an illu- 
minated fountain plays. The band plays, 


is bri 
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too. The 


maculate 


young gentlemen are in im- 


dinner jackets and _ spotless 


white gloves. The charming signore and 
signorine, though generally wearing hats, 
have permitted themselves a discreetly 
alluring decolletage. You catch 
sionally the gentle swash of the Adriatic 


occea- 


on the sands, you 
see the lights of 


villas twinkling 


Sy in the night, and 
Pas 


; off at sea can 
4 dimly 


ships coming in 


make out 


Constanti 
nople and the 
Levant. The 
alie n 


from 


races, 
sometimes with 
the “ individual 
note ” in eve- 
ning dress, min- 
gle with th 
Italians on th 
asphalt. W ith- 
in, at the ecard- 
tables, the ripe r 
heauties let their 
cigarette smoke 
float voluptuous- 
ly into the soft 
air, and listen to 
more ardent ad- 
dresses from 
their admirers. 
Outside, to the 
musie every on¢ 
sways and glides. 
“ Lo skating,” 
Says the lyric 
Onda del Lido, is “ dolce e liete come una 
carezza ”’-—sweet and joy ful as a caress. 
This, of course, it is not; and yet, in so 
whole-hearted and elegant a way do the 
visitors at the Lido pursue their prepos- 
terous amusement that no right-minded 
person by the rink’s edge can fail to 
enjoy the sight, the eool ice on the tabl 
by his side, and the conversation of the 
le vely Venetian contessa who, it is hoped, 
is giving him a half-hour of her bewilder- 
ing society. 

There are evenings understood by th 
elect not to be of the highest fashion at 
the skating: 
voted to the 


these may perhaps be de 


lyric drama or to a “spec 


tacle of variety.” The theater at the Lido 
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is an unpretentious, ugly building of the 


chalet period of design. 
much to recommend 


It stands pleas- 
antly surrounded 
by green 
and its 

may be opened 
wide to cool eve- 
ning breezes, 
The best seats 
are comfortable 
wicker  arm- 
chairs placed sO 
far apart that 
between them 
the longest 


trees, 


sides 


legs 
ir. the world can 
be stretched 
easily. Sitting 
so at one’s ease, 
would it be rea- 
sonable to expect 
as well a per- 
formance of the 
highest merit ? 
The _ vaudeville 
and the operet- 
tas of midsum- 
mer would not 
perhaps stand 
much chance at 


the summer ecap- 


itals of the 
world, but the 
Lido 
like audi- 
ences in Italy, is 
simply and easily 
pleased. = he 
opera, 

with 


audience, 
most 


season of 
real opera, 
which the 
mer 


sum- 
begins is 
more character- 
istically Italian, 
more interesting 
to the 
Italy remains 
the country 
where pathetical- 
ly poor, 


stranger. 


strug- 
little en- 


gling 


It has, however, 
it in het weather. 
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foreigners may not 


yet have arrived in 


throngs, but the critics of the Venetian 
press vivaciously sharpen their pencils, 














REFLECTIONS IN 


terprises may still be undertaken with 


the grand air. 


is always an opera season. 


An opera season in Italy 


The stalls at 


the Lido may cost only three franes, the 


THE LAGOON 


the Stabilimento; 


often 


and the little 
theater opens, in 
the classic man- 
ner, with “Il 
Barbiere di Se- 
viglia,” just as, 
so long ago, that 
gorgeous Teatro 
de la Fenice, in 
Venice itself, 
might have 
started its 
with the 
world’s’ greatest 
artists and the 
world’s 


sea- 


son, 


most 
frivolous public. 
There are fac- 
tions at the Lido 
for the rival 
prime donne and 
intrigues against 
the 

tenoxe ; 


pr i mo 
mingled 
applause and 
after the 
arias. If the 
leading musical 
authorities 
drinking coffee 
and disputing 
during the in- 


hisses 


termissions are 
recognizable as 
gondoliers 
from 


over 
Venice, or 
bagnini through 
with the day’s 
work at the Sta- 
bilimento, they 
are for all that 
conoscenti; the 
traditions of the 
Italian opera are 
being preserved. 

Sometimes 
there are dances 
at the hotels; 
often concerts on 
the terrace of 
it is pleasant just 


to dine, as, indeed, it has been pleasant 


earlier just to lunch. 


There are restau- 


rants in plenty, and generally tables un- 











A VENETIAN 

: 
der the trees or on a terrace, where snuff- 
let and 
heavy canvas curtains banded with white 


brown awnings may be down 


pulled when the sun is too hot. Perhaps 
the prettiest place to dine is at the big 
hotel, where the salle a@ manger is up two 
stories. The view extends 


all sides, out to 
north beyond 


or three on 


sea, 
the 


roofs of 


pointed 
the 
westward 
Venice 
sparkles in the 
The 
excellent, 
head 
points out to you 
the 


duke 


tiny 
ca- 
panne, 
to where 
dying day. 
dd is 
waiter 


fi 
the 


young royal 


and his 
brother the prince 
who are dining at 


table. 


Hungarian 


a near - by 
The 
lady whom 
had thought 
perhaps 


you 
you 
might 
love 


learn to en- 


ters in an incred- 
ible dress of emer- 
ald green 
though it ought 
not to, suits her. 
The waiter, bending attentively at your 


side 


which, 


, Murmurs suggestions in French; he 
is far too fashionable a waiter to speak 
Italian, even to Italians. Your 
rise your bill discreetly 

There is a charming broad 
outside, with wicker 
chairs and tables, with trees, and blossom- 
ing plants in huge jars, and actual beds 
and parterres of flowers and 
there upon the tiled floor. From below 
drifts up the sound of music at the 
skating, and beyond the illuminated 
fountain tosses its parti-colored spray. 
It is all prettily gala and Aladdin’s- 
palace-like. 

There are night fétes in Venice, too— 
festegiamenti, with illuminations and fire- 
works and serenate upon the Grand 
Canal, to which one may drift from the 
Lido in a gondola. And, indeed, in the 
greatest of summer festivals, that of the 
Redentore, the Lido has its own tradi- 
tional part. All through the night of 


mere 
spirits and 
mounts. 


elevated terrace 


set here 
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July 19th the Venetian populace streams 
the bridge of boats over 
the broad the great Palladian 
church of the Giudecea, or sits gaily at 
supper in the thousands of illuminated 
boats lie tight-packed on the 
neighboring waters. But before the dawn 

streaks the east it 

is the 

rial 


cross 


tamous 


across 


canal to 


which 


immemo- 
custom to 
the lagoon 
watch the 
the 
And, 


across 


and 
sunrise from 
Lido sands. 
going back 
the centuries, the 
famous of 
all Venetian festi- 
vals, that splendid 
of the 
the Bu- 
centaur to the 
Wedding of the 
Sea, was con- 
cluded by a land- 
ing at the Church 
of St. Nicolas on 
the Lido, 
the great prince 
of the republic 
worshiped and 
venerated the rel- 
ics of the saint. 
The chureh, often affectionately called 
Nicoletto—the little St. Nicolas—is 
the goal of one of the pleasantest of Lido 
walks. It lies near the old red _ brick 
fort which guards, or used to guard, the 
entrance to the port. Here in the old 
days they despatched armed fleets across 


most 


sailing 


Doge in 


Ww here 


San 


the seas and welcomed conquering heroes 
home. Here, too, foreign princes were 
met by the representatives of the State, 
and here took place that famous recep- 
tion of Henry III., King of France and 
Poland, when temples and arches rose 
to honor the republie’s guest. Venetian 
galleries are filled with pictures of the 
great days of San Nicolo, of the crowd- 
ed lagoon on Ascension Day, when the 
Sposalizio del Mare took place, and of 
the land thronged and gay for some 
popular festival. The little St. Nicolas 
is a sunny, sleepy, quiet place now, the 
fort is half disused, and the crowds now 
go to the landing of Sta. Elisabetta, the 
tram-cars, and the big hotels. Nicolas 
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lives with memories. Near his church grandfathers’ grandfathers back to the 
in a corner of the fort is the queer, Middle Ages. Malamocco prospered, was 
neglected little cemetery of the Prot- engulfed by the sea, was rebuilt, and is 
estants, where Byron wished that he now ancient again. Yet through it all, 
might sleep one day. By the lagoon’s Venice rises from the sea like a phenix 
edge is that queer burying-ground of from ashes, with renewed life and 
the Venetian Jews, under whose cypresses impulses 









































fresh 
even lately real-estate specula- 
one cold, gray morning George Sand, tion along the Grand Canal has paid bet- 
seated on an ancient tombstone, sobbed ter than in some boom towns of our own 
out to Alfred de Musset the confession West. She is the perpetual delight ot 
of her unfaithfulness to him. Through the world, the carnival - ground of th 
these green ways of the Lido went nations. Her renown is such that for 
Goethe, Shelley, half the figures that her sake pilgrims come even in win- 
make modern letters memorable. The ter when she is bleak 
history of this stretch of dunes is a long when 





















































and shivering, 
she is not Venice, and there is 
one. The market - gardeners who in no Lido. They should 
the warm hollows raise early vege- summer the lotus 
tables for the Venetian markets only do else in Venetian gardens and upon tlh: 
what their grandfathers did, and their Lido’s sands. 











learn that in 
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‘*Sweet, When Life Is Done’”’ 


BY 

















ANNE BUNNER 


WEET, when life is done, what of love ? 








You might leave me first—by what sign 
Shall I know you then, there above? 
: Though my heart should storm heaven’s door, 





Would the angels teach, evermore 





Teach you to forget you were mine? 







Though my heaven turned hell, I would keep 
Memories of earth, nor forget— 





Though the angels pled—how to weep. 
Watch the tearless dead, dear, until 








One shall pass with eyes quick to fill— 





Mine will be the eves that are wet, 





Eyes no heaven could teach to forget. 
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Pieces 
BY CLARENCE 


RDINARY men and women made 
up Carnavon’s audience — shop- 
keepers, artisans, doctors, lawyers, 


clerks; and he held them breathless, spell- 


They leaned forward in their 


pound. 
its, every one of the two thousand of 
them avaricious of each vibrant word. 
In obedience to his genius they swayed 
th laughter, rewarded his pathos with 
ars, gasped at the daring of his cli- 
maxes. And yet he attacked what many 
them held most dear—their God. 

From the instant of Carnavon’s ap- 
pearance on the platform the audience 
had been his, conquered before he uttered 
a word by the potency of his presence, 
by the excellence of his physical self, by 
the magnificence of the animal. At his 
first utterance there seemed to arise a 
lective sigh, and thenceforward until 

> ceased speaking his hearers were not 
their own, but Carnavon’s. 

The showman moves his puppets with 
invisible threads, so that they 
and posture and contort themselves as 
he wills; Carnavon’s invisible threads 
reached not from his fingers to the 
limbs of his audience, but from his mind 
to their brains and hearts—and they 
comported themselves according to his 


dance 


desires. He was such an orator as the 
vorld hears once in many generations. 
He held sacred matters dangling before 
men and women in whom religion had 
heen planted and watered from the 
cradle, yet under his relentless logic, his 
flashing wit, his acid irony, they shriv- 
eled and crackled to ashes and were 
sacred no more. Out of curiosity, men 
firm in their faith came to see and hear 
him; they departed doubting God, if not 
lenying Him; groping for a foothold in 
a world he had deprived of its firm foun- 
dation. 

This thing Carnavon did for a price— 
or one thousand dollars a lecture. 

After his address Carnavon was driven 
to his hotel, and went at once to his 
apartments. Searcely had he made him- 


{ 


of Silver 


BADINGTON 


KELLAND 


self comfortable, with a book to compose 
when a knock 
sounded on his door. He closed his 
volume impatiently. 

“Come in,” he said. 

The door opened reluctantly, and Car 
navon was startled to see on his thresh- 


himself before retiring, 


old an old man-—embarrassed, hesitating 
an old man white of hair, with patri 

archal beard, clothed in the garb of the 

Salvation Army. 

“Mr. Carnavon,” he said, diffidently, 
“may I come in?” 

Carnavon recovered himself and mo- 
tioned to a chair. “ How ean I serve 
you?” he asked, rising with always ready 
courtesy. 

The old man paused a moment before 
replying, and fumbled the vizor of his 
cap. 

“You can give a few of the many 
minutes yet before you to an old man 
whose course is nearly run,” he said at 
length, and his singularly 
gentle, “a few minutes leavened with 
patience.” 


voice was 


Carnavon bowed assent, and again mo- 
tioned to a chair, which the old man 
declined, but smiled in the declining. 

“T heard you speak to-night,” he said: 
then paused. “You were like the pie- 
ture T have loved to make of young 
Saul of Tarsus before his feet trod the 
road to Damascus.” 

Carnavon was astonished. Not infre- 
quently had he been compelled to listen 
privately to his opponents, to ministers 
of the gospel, to zealots who forced them- 
selves upon him to convert or condemn. 
To all alike, whether they came in hu- 
mility and love, or in heat and with 
invective on their Jips, he had comported 
himself with the same dignity, the same 
courtesy, the same self-restraint. But 
none had been like this little old man in 
uniform; about none had hovered this 
spirit of gentle sweetness, of fatherly af- 
fection. 

“Sir.” continued the aged warrior of 
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God’s Army of the Streets, “I have not 
come hoping to convert you to my belief. 
You than I, blessed 
with greater gifts, and I could not pre- 
vail. 


are a greater man 
I have come to ask you one ques- 


tion. Sir, are you sincere? Do you be- 


lieve in your heart the things you say 
ith your lips?” 

‘If I did not,” replied Carnavon, 
should remain silent.” 

The old 
his expre ssion 
‘Sir,” he 


sincerity 


steadily, 
affection. 
“can perfect 
thousand dollars a 
hand? When I 
you to consider this. One, 
the Master, betrayed Him 
for thirty pieces of silver; you, not be- 
lieving in Him, cannot betray Him, but 
war on Him the He 
for times thirty pieces 
With your honest unbelief I 
have no quarrel; when you pass it on to 
others for gain you do an ill thing. God 
may forgive the honest doubt—the thirty 
pieces of silver He cannot forget.” 

The stranger spoke as to one he loved, 
without 


him 
almost of 
presently, 


man regarded 
one 

said 
and one 


lecture go hand in am 


gone I ask 


helic Ving inh 


you with weapons 


fave vou many 


of silver. 


rancor, softening criticism with 
Carnavon was not offended; 
indeed, he was moved, but waited, mak- 
ing no reply. 


gentleness. 


Again the old man spoke, this time as 
he retired toward the door. 

“Sir, I have liked to think of Saul as 
I see So have I pictured him when 
he went out in his young strength against 
the followers of the Master. He traveled 
his road to Damascus and saw his vision. 
stretched 
gesture of one 
“Tf the 
vet will 
I have not far to go 
before my race is done, but that would 
he sweet knowledge for me to carry yon- 
der with me.” 

Carnavon rose, smiling the smile that 
men to him. “If Saul his 
and Paul, he will come 
to you,” he said 

Then the door the ancient 
soldier of peace and he was gone. 


you. 


One day a vision may come to you.” 
paused in the open door and 
out his hand with the 
who asks a thrice-valued favor. 
and I 


vou seek me out? 


ision comes, am alive, 


1 
arew 


sees 
vision becomes 


} 


closed on 


to look 
strove to make his plot of 
beautiful. His 


Carnavon, having no heaven 
forward to, 
earth 


mor home, a 
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structure to delight the fancy, stood 
among acres whose loveliness was wrought 
by art that aided and followed, rather 
than sought to lead nature. Within the 
the rested, 
statues, 


house, wherever eye were 
paintings, 
that 


scrutiny. 


tapestries, furnish- 
for a 


Vases of exquisite form, an- 


ings made one eager longer 
tiques from the hands of long-dead mas- 


ters, medallions wrought by the great 
Cellini himself, made splendid nook and 
niche. Indeed, Carnavon loved his med 
als with a particular affection; they wer 
his avocation, they and their baser kin- 
dred coins. 


born to commerce 


No common coin-collector was he; not 
for age or rarity or country did he seek, 
but for beauty alone. A coin no bigger 
the nail finger, if it but 
presented the face of beauty, gave him 
greater than a made im- 
mortal by Titian or a statue hewn by 
the chisel of the Michael 
Angelo. In every creature is a 
store of love; 
thinkable — it 
worthy or unworthy, 
No 
(Carnavon’s 

his 


than of one’s 


joy canvas 
demigod 
human 
love in desuetude is un- 
must have an_ object, 
virtuous or de- 


had 


religion he 


praved. woman nestled into 
life; 
and remained, and he 
loved them for their loveliness. 

He sat in his library when a 
entered, saying: 
door 
eard 

“Ask him his business with 
rected Carnavon. 


ré ject d ~ 


coms 


medals 
servant 
“There is a man at the 


He had no 


who asks to see 


you. 
me,” di- 


eh 
a rare coin, he says.” 
‘Show him in,” 


He arose as 


The man returned presently. 
about a coin, sir 
said Carnavon. 
the caller entered. 
doubtful age; 
“Mr. 
nodded. 


The 
evidently a 


asked. 


man was of 


Hebrew. Carneavon?” he 


Carnavon 


‘T have brought for your inspection 


a rare, and I consider beautiful. coin. 
I understand you are interested in such.” 

“Yes,” replied Carnavon, 
they are beautiful.” 

1 he Hebrew dre WwW 
his pocket, removed a paper wrapping, 
small metal box. Rais- 
ing the cover of this, he extracted a small 
silver coin and extended it to Carnavon. 

The master of the house accepted it 
and moved closer to the light, scrutiniz- 
ing it jealously. 


“ provided 
a tiny parcel from 


and disclosed a 


A puzzled expression 





him 


im- 
hy 


Drawn by H. Devitt Welsh 


CARNAVON WAS STARTLED TO SEE AN OLD MAN EMBARRASSED, HESITATING 





GOOG 


face. “I 
similar piece,” he 


have never seen a 
“ Indeed, I must 


Will 


crossed his 
said. 
confess | do not identify it. you 
do so for me?’ 

“It is of Hebrew 
the dealer. ‘You relief 
the olive branch and the pot of manna. 
Simon the High Priest had authority to 
stamp Nineteen hundred 


you see, is its 


explained 


coinage, 


will observe in 


and issue it. 


odd years, age, vet it is 
wonderfully preserved worn. 
| have handled but 


none of such antiquity not worn almost 


scarcely 
thousands of coins, 


to obliteration.” 

“It is rarely beautiful,” admitted Car- 
should like to 
What price have you set?” 

“Though I dealer, | 
loss to 


navon. “a possess it. 


am a am at a 


Allow me to leave 
it with you a few days, not as a coin, but 


give it a value. 


article of 


time 


as an vertu. <At 


make me an offe ad 


the end of 
that 

It was a strange enough proposition, 
vet fair, and Carnavon acceded instantly. 
The Hebre W 


took his departure. 


expressed his thanks and 
Carnavon moved to the inviting depths 
of a huge 


in the 


chair before the glowing log 
fireplace, and, holding the coin 
of Simon the High Priest in his palm, 
leaned forward the better to possess the 
heauties of it. Over and over he turned 
it, marking its perfection of design, the 
miracle of its prese rvation. A coin of 
Simon the High Priest! 
student of sacred history scenes 
were the that 
It was Carnavon’s profession to 


To a master- 
what 
limned at mention of 
name! 
jeer at inconsistencies in the epic of the 
Passion; to tear it part from part with 
the scalpel of his remorseless logie; but 
beauty must be left to 
another than he. It 


refer to it as the 


to deny its poetic 
was his custom to 
greatest fiction in the 
world 

An hour he spent thus, delighting in 
At last, raising his 
eves at the sudden darkening of the room, 
he saw that the room was no longer about 
great court, 
stone-paved, high-walled, porticoed, and 
before him rose majestically the pile of 
a great building, its 
lifting upward and 
grandeur. Carnavon 


his new possession. 


him: he was standing in a 


successive terraces 
awful 
gazed incredulous, 
for the outline of the structure was fa- 
miliar to him. He knew that he was 


upward in 
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the 


court of 


standing in shadow of 
the the 
Ilerod’s temple in Jerusalem. 

As he 


action, appeared 


Solomon’s 
porch in Gentiles ot 


marveled, a man, furtive of 
the 


the gate ot Coponius, and strode rapidly 


from direction ot 
inside the confines marked by the soreg, 
Gentile 
Yet Carnavon was drawn 


beyond which ho dare 
pain of death. 


to follow. 


pass or 


Within, pacing up and down in the 


shadow, was an _ imposing 
the insignia of 
toward 
hastened. 


shelter of a 


presence, 
wearing 
Priest, 
stranger 
the 


priestly robed, 
the High 


furtive 


and him the 
Carnavon 
stood in 
listened. 
“T have come,” said the man. 
“Tt is well,” replied the High Priest, 
“Wilt thou 


pillar 


drawing away his garment. 
do the thing?” 

“T will do it,” whispered the man, and 
shuddered in the speaking 
Him 
may 
thou 
and 


what sign shall my soldiers know 
they 
But 


way 


Perchance 
mistake another for Him. 
with 


whom we seek? 
them to show the 
When thou hast 
unto Him, go thou to His side and kiss 
Him on the cheek as a that He is 
the There 
scorn in the voice of the 
Priest for the that 
fitted to his hand. 

He turned on his heel and would have 
departed, but the furtive man clutched 
mantle and detained him. Simon 
frowned back into that face distorted by 
avarice, and his eyes grew hard. 

“Truly.” said he, “TI had 
thy And forthwith he 
bag from the folds of his upper garment, 
and counted money into the hand of the 
man—and Carnavon counted with him. 
Thirty times did the fingers of the High 
Priest enter the bag, and thirty times 
did a piece of silver drop into the out- 
stretched, trembling claw. The last of 
the thirty fell from the overflowing palm 
and rolled to Carnavon’s feet, resting in a 
spot of moonlight. It glittered whitely 
and in distinet relief was visible the fa- 
miliar pot of manna: in every respect it 
was the fellow of the coin Carnavon still 
grasped in his hand. 

Carnavon looked again, and the temple 
was not there, the furtive 


goest 


the place. come 


sign 


man and none other.” was 


High 


was 


Simon 
instrument 


his 


forgotten 


wage.” drew a 


neither was 





> 


, 


o> 


5 
Se 


a 


Sek: 


ate 


Drawn by H. Devitt Welsh 


THIRTY TIMES DID A PIECE OF SILVER DROP INTO THE OUTSTRETCHED CLAW 
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nor the High Priest. All about 
him stretched the darkness, light-dotted; 
in the distance, toward the city, the 
of approaching tumult 
affronted the night. Presently along the 
road hurried and jostled a throng armed 
with swords and staves, at their head the 
furtive stranger of the temple, his black 
beard sunk on his breast. 
impelled to follow them. 

Soon they left the 
hillside came upon a little group 
the midst of whom stood a 
bare of head, calm. Awe 
of that presence laid itself on Carnavon 
so that he fain to avert 
To the side of this central figure the fur- 


mingled voices 


Carnavon was 


beaten road, and 
on a 
of men, ii 
higure erect, 


was his eyes. 
tive one pushed his way, and cried out 
in an awful voice, hoarse, fearful, quiver- 
* Master Vaster,” and 
the And as he moved, 
Carnavon could hear the sound of pieces 
of silver jingling together in 
ment. 

The 


infinite 


ing, kissed 
Him on cheek. 


his gar- 
Master spoke, softly, calmly, with 
* Judas” His 
rested an instant on the cringing figure 

‘betrayest thou the Son of Man with 


a kiss? ' 


sorrow. eyes 


Cries of dismay rose weakly from the 
little group, and they fell away—all save 
one, who drew his sword and threw him- 
self on those the Master, 
severing the the head otf 
of them. 

The Master touched the place with His 
finger and it was healed. 
looked again, and it was 
daylight in the court of Herod’s temple. 
He passed inward and stood with an 
assembly about the person of the High 
Priest Simon, men of weight and dignity, 
the priests and elders of the people. As 
he watched them, heads together, dis- 
matter of import, there 
came again the furtive one, now ridden 
by remorse, by terror, so that his face 


threatening 


ear from one 


Carnavon 


cussing some 


was ill to look upon, and he approached 
the High Priest, saying in a voice like 
the croaking of a raven, ~ I have sinned, 


...T have betrayed the innocent blood,” 
and fell upon his knees, his hands full 
of silver. 

The High Priest looked on him coldly, 
and replied in even tones: “ What is that 
to us? See thou to that.” 

Whereupon the furtive one flung the 
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silver from him wildly and rushed out 
of the temple, Carnavon following until 
they came to a lonely place, and there 
the man hanged himself from a tree so 
that his feet dangled over a precipice. 
Again, Carnavon stood 
forbidding hillside among a 
gesticulating throng, and from the apex 
of the hill arose three crosses. 


upon a bare 


shout ing, 


Carnavon 
covered *his face, for the sight was cruel. 

From the mob of shouting people jeers 
and gibes arose; and one man, more con- 
spicuous than his fellows, strode nearer 
the foot 
loudly: 

“For thirty pieces of silver was He 
sold—this King of the Jews. Doth not 
a slave bring more?’ And he continued 
to utter gibes and ridicule. 

At last the Man His 
and regarded His tormentor, not with 
anger, not rebukingly, but with majestic 
calm. It 
terror; it conve ved no anger, no threat ; 
but the tormentor feil silent, awed by its 
divine loftiness. 


of the central cross and cried, 


opened eyes 


was not a glance to strike 


It seemed the Mas- 
touched 
to the 
hiding 


he had 


to Carnavon -that 
ter’s eyes sought 
him for an 
ground, awe, 
his face from the eyes of 
persecuted. 


and 
sank 
and 


Him 


out 
instant, and he 


him 


crouching in 


Carnavon raised himself to his feet 
from the depths of his chair before the 
blazing fire, and passed his hand across 
his eyes as though to wipe away a film. 
Then, without movement, he stood star- 
ing into the blaze, his face a mask, and 
so he remained until the log was embers 
and the blaze a glow. He sighed. His 
features changed from stoniness to grief, 
and he raised the hand in which was 
clasped the piece of silver of the coinage 
of Simon, opened it and, bowing his 
head, gazed reverently on a sacred thing. 

Swiftly his bearing altered to deter- 
mination, to action. He thrust on his 
coat, his hat, and went out into the night, 
traversing road and street until he came 
to the crowded places of the city wher 
men turned night into day. And as he 
walked he listened. Faintly, borne to his 
ear on the chill wind, came the sound 
of singing, of instruments of music, of 
drums, and he smiled. 

In a public square huddled a shiver- 
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crowd, its nucleus a little 
uniformed soldiers of the Cross 
and women. As ap- 


proached, the music ceased: a small. tot- 


ing squalid 
band ol 
men Carnavon 
tering old man, silvery of hair and beard, 
dotted his cap and stepped to the center 
of the circle, raising his hand for silence. 
had whom he sought; 
it was the stranger of the hotel room. 
Carnavon 


(arnavon found 


made his through the 
idle the 
praying old man, and, urged 


to impatience by emotion, waited not for 


way 
fringe of 


side of the 


listeners, swaved to 


MAGAZINE 
him to cease. He clutched an extended 
hand, and, broken-voiced, cried: “J hay 
sinned. “a ae / betrayed the un 


nocent blood!” 


have 


The old preacher of the streets paused, 
looked on Carnavon’s face, and over his 
wrinkled features spread a look of per- 
fect peace, of richest happiness. 

‘You 


to Damascus—” he 


road 
hands 


the 
whispered, 
groping for Carnavon’s hands. 


you have stood on 


* And I have seen a vision,” Carnavon 
said, simply. 


Immensity 


BY HARRIET 


PRESCOTT 


SPOFFORD 


aa Science, clear-eyed as the day, 
God’s great familiar, with her Key 


Of mighty 
The 
The gauzy 
Woven 
Are universes 
Beyond the 

Of outer 


messages, 


fire-mists of 


rolling 
utmost 


dark the 


the 


awful 


declares 
nebula- 
films that hang like dreams 
of glimmering glooms 
free 
bounds 


and gleams— 


that be, 
phares, 


Beyond our stars and all our play 


Of planet, sun, and 


And at 
With 
Whe re 
Writing 
The heart 
That we, so 


that vision 
sovereign 
great script 


shakes 


Milky 
into 


orbits 
on night’s 
with 
something 


Way. 


space 


such tremendous splendors wrought, 


interlace, 

face, 
thought 
naught, 


dark 
a threatening 
than 


less 


Beside that vastness have no place 


In the creative care and grace. 


then. O 
To meet 
Flashes 


or 
seeking 


Come, 
great 
wing 
heights 


he r 
for 


The answering thought 


bloom, 
the 
hand 


That broke in 
Is constant as 


That 


Before 


near at 


the great 


Faith, 
Science! 
upon 
forever 


that 
sky 
or far 
the small 


come lightning-shod 
As a dove 

the blue, 

new, 

bring, like the rod 

Heaven’s 

above, 

abroad- 

unawed 


wide love 


Heaven painted in the drop of dew,— 
Thrilling with life in soul or sod, 
Each atom feels the living God! 








My Quest in the Arctic 


BY 


S we proceeded east along Dolphin 
Ana Union straits from Cape Bex 
ley, we found here and there traces 
Eskimo parties who were going in from 
their winter hunt on the sea ice to cache 


household 


ores of oil on the beach preparatory to 


r clothing, property, and 
inland for their summer caribou 
Some of 
saw at all; the trails of others wi picked 
followed the 
who were usually camped on the 
ore of a lake, they 

g with hooks through holes they had 
iade with their ice-picks in the 


moving 


hunt. these groups we never 


ip and until we overtook 
parties, 
] wher 


small were 


Sahis 
seven- 
foot-thick ice. The caribou in this district 
are searce in spring and difficult to get 


by the hunting methods of the Eskimos. 


sh were not secured in large numbers, 


ther, for these people know nothing of 
Our 
ave shown us that the knowledge of fish- 
ing by nets never extended farther east 
the north the mainland 
than Cape Parry, and the Copper Eskimos 


nave no 


archeological investigations 


along shore of 
method of eatehing fish except 
that These hooks are, like most 
of their weapons, made of native copper. 


of hooks. 


unsuited for setting, for there is 
no barb, and unless the fish be pulled out 


hook 


They are 
of the water as soon as he takes th 
he is sure to get off again. 

West of Cape Bexley we had seen no 
traces of caribou for a hundred and fifty 
miles, but as soon as we came to where 
the straits began to narrow, east of Cape 
Pexley, we began to find more and more 
frequently the tracks of the northward 
migrating bands of cow caribou bound for 
Victoria Island. At first we did not see 
on an fifteen 
animals a day, but later on they increased 
in number; and with our excellent rifles 
we found not the slightest difficulty in 
supplying ourselves with plenty of veni- 
son and in having enough to spare to 


average more than ten or 


feed also the people at whose villages we 
visited. 


VILH]JALMUR 


FIFTH 


STEFANSSON 


PAPER 

In coming to the coast from the south, 
earibou take the ice without hesitation 
It cannot be that they see land to th 


for half of the time, 
at least, the land is hidden in a haze even, 


north of the straits, 
from the human eye, which is far keener 
than that of the caribou. Neither can it 
be the that guides 
for the northward direction of their march 


sense of smell them, 
is not interfered with by change of wind. 
They will sometimes go ten miles out on 
the ice and lie down there, then wander 
around in circles for several hours or half 
a day, and finally proceed north again. 
Both at Sutton 
Simpson Bay, and farther east at 
bert 


Liston and islands, in 
Lam- 
Island, we saw caribou march right 
past without paying any attention to the 
elthough food 


them, anc they in some cases passed with 


islands, there was upon 


in a hundred yards or so. The bands 
would generally be from five to twelve 


caribou, consisting in the main of females 
about to drop their fawns, but also of 
yearlings and two-year-olds of both sexes. 
All of them were skin-poor and the mar- 
row in their bones was as blood, but we 
nad with us plenty of seal oil from seals 
killed farther the 
that the two together made a satisfactory 
diet. The this the 
year ar partly the 
is loose, but also because they ar 


west along 


coast, so 
skins at season of 
worthless, because 
hair 
full of holes, ranging in size from that 
from the 
which infest the 
When spread out 
to dry. the skin of the spring-killed cari- 
bou looks like a sieve. 


of a pea to that of a navy bean, 
grubs of the _ bot-fly 
backs of the animals. 


In general, we tried to get a man from 


each party we 


us to the next 


came to to accompany 


party or village so as t 
introduce us properly and guard against 
possible mishap, but when it happened 
that 
to a village, we always had to go through 
the formality of standing the 


house until some one could get a little 


no one was with us when we came 


outside 
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blubber, eut it in pieces, and let each of 
is swallow one piece. This, as has been 
explained before, is the ordinary test to 
whether the visitor is human 
or a spirit, for it is a well-known fact 


We 


found the people everywhere, when this 


determing 
that spirits will not swallow blubber. 


formality was over, uniformly hospitable 

They were especially 
this time of for 
the fishing was precarious and most of 
them short 
my Eskimos would pitch our camp, while 


and glad to see us. 


glad we came at year, 


were on rations. Commonly 
I myself went a mile or two off in search 

On the report of 
sledge would come from the 


Although the bands 


of caribou were small, by careful shooting 


of caribou. hearing 
rifle a 


for the meat. 


my 


village 


I was in some cases able to save ammuni- 
I found 
that if you get the animals in a line, the 
soft-pointed bullet of the six 
half Mannlicher Schoenauer 
will, in spite of its still 
have killing force after going through the 
body of the first caribou. 
the 

spent 


tion by shooting two in one shot. 
and one- 
millimeter 
mushrooming, 


In some cases, 
the bullet 
the 


however, force of was 


completely against vertebrae 
of large animals. 
To get 


were 


to Coronation Gulf two routes 
one to follow Dolphin 
and Union straits east around Cape Kru- 


open to us: 


senstern, and the other to go south over- 
land from the neighborhood of Lambert 
Island to Basil Hall Bay, the western arm 
of Coronation Gulf. We chose this lat- 
ter method to save time, for spring was 

We experience 
Mackenzie district most of 
gone from the 
Here, 


much later 


approaching. knew by 
that in the 
the 
ground by the last week in May. 
the 
there was scarcely a sign of thaw 
Basil 
Eskimos 
living ex- 


snow is generally 
howeve ce 
that 
as we ove rland, 
Hall Bay on May 28th. 
found here 
clusively on tomeod and 
half enough to eat, but 
best of spirits. 

At this point I had hard luck in hunt- 
After assuring the village that it 
would be an 


season was so) 


reaching 
Some 


crossed 
whom we were 
getting about 
all were in the 


ing. 
matter for me to go 
out and get meat for them, I spent a day 
in climbing up and 
basaltic precipices in a 
the tracks 

Of 


easy 


down 
for 


in the fresh 


scrambling 


V ain search 


even of caribou 


snow. course, my inability to get 
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foed for them also own in 
ability to 
Basil Hall 


where we could not tarry. 


meant 
food 


was 


our 


for ourselves, and 
therefore i 
After a davy’s 


fruitless hunt, we accordingly hitched uy 


get 


Bay 


our dogs and proceeded south upon th 
ice of Gulf to ther 
was promise of finding seals. 

It was the twenty-four 
hours through, and early the next mor: 
ing we 


Coronation where 
now daylight 


Eskimos 
and a seal basking on the ice. It is 


simultaneously sighted 


curious thing that the art of harpooning 
the ice is practised almost not 
at all by thes Although the) 
were short of provisions and the seal lay 


seals on 


7 ye 
Eskimos. 


in plain sight, no one in camp thought 
it worth while 
one present had practice in 


him, for no 
that sort of 


after 


going 


hunting. 
Eskimos 


one 


In general, among the Copper 
I should say that not more than 


man in six knows how to hunt seals 
on the spring ice, and the ones who knov 
are chiefly old men. The whole 
therefore, looked on with great interest 
as my Alaskan Natkusial 
crawled up to within about twenty yard 
of this seal and shot him. 

At this the year the seal 
were lying on top of the ice basking i 
You see them 

small, black dots 
vast whiteness of 


family, 


companion, 


season of 

the warm sun. here and 

there like sprinkled 
the the 

Each is lying beside a hole through which 

he has all winter been getting his supply 


over 


ocean. 


of fresh air, which he has kept open all 
winter by continual gnawing, and which 
he has now enlarged from the two inches 
that were necessary to give air space to 
his nostrils in winter to perhaps a foot 
and a half in diameter, so that he can 
haul himself on top of the ice. He is 
lying on a slippery incline beside this 
hole, and the least twitch of his body wil! 
slide him into the water. He must, there- 
fore, be approached and killed before he 
has suspicion of danger, and he must be 
killed instantly, for the quiver of a flipper 
would be almost as effective as the most 
energetic movement in sliding his body 
into the water. 

Some arctic explorers 
have said that a whit 
to kill caribou as well as an Eskimo, but 
no white man can ever learn to hunt the 
seals that bask on the 
my experience this is so far from being 


of experience 
man may learn 


level sea ice. In 

















AN ESKIMO 


that I find hunting seals, while it 


may be a disagreeable job, to be an ex 


true 


The whole secret 
It is hopeless 
to attempt approaching unseen, SO your 


eeding|ly simple one, 
s that you must play seal. 


that whenever he sees you 
Your 
must therefore be 
a seal, which differs but slightly 
that of a other 
it is an unpleasant bit of work to crawl 
three hundred yards seal fashion over the 


are must be 
he shall think you too are a seal. 
manner of locomotion 
that of 
words, 


trom snake. In 


summer ice, covered as it is with puddles 
of water anywhere from two to ten or 
fifteen inches deep. 

The 


sk eps 


that he 
fifty, or 
time 


the animal is 
forty, 


nature of 
for thirty, 
seventy-five seconds at a 


even 
his 
Then he wakes 


with 
head lying flat on the ice. 
p and stays awake from five to fifteen 
his head about twelve or 
fifteen inches above the level of the ice 
and surveys a complete circle of the 
horizon, then drops his head on the ice 


and goes to sleep again. 


seconds, raises 


The eyesight of 
than that of 
caribou, so you can walk unconeernedly 
to within two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred yards, according to the light. 
Then you have to commence playing seal. 


seals seems even less keen 


HUNTER ABOUT TO 


SHOOT A SBAL 


When he sleeps you wriggle ahead, when 
still. He 


see you in any other than a pron 


he wakes you lie must never 
posi- 
tion, so it is entirely unsafe .to go on 
all fours even a few yards across a puddle, 
for if he catches you at it your labor up 
to that point will be lost. He 
instantly dive into his hole. 

Up to the time that you get within one 
hundred the not likely to 


pay any particular attention to you, but 


would 


vards seal is 
then all of a sudden it oceurs to him to 
Instead of 
going to sleep after his fifteen seconds of 


look at you more carefully. 


wakefulness, he remains awake and stares 
at vou intently. A thing you must re- 
member at this point is that he knows 
exactly as well as you do that no seal in 
this world will lie for more 
than about a minute and a half at a time, 
so by the time he has watched you for, 


motionless 


say, half a minute, it is up to you to raise 
your head, to look around, 
your head ayvain. 
for 

were 


and to drop 
If you were to remain 
he 


down he 


minutes would 
no and 
the but 


has watched you wake up and go to sleep 


motionless two 


know you S¢ al 


would go into water, when he 


times seal fashion he 
will be thoroughly convinced that 


again two or thres 
you 
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tak- 
can 


a seal and will commence 


You 


rapidly and can get 


his 


approach more 


regular naps again. 


mu please so long as you don’t 


‘atch you in unseal-like 


rial fe 


any 


rm of dress is 


that 


neces- 
sary, except, of not 
> 

Per- 
a seal 
at that 


brain, 


eourse, must 


you 


ecarlet or any vivid color. 
1 seldom crawl ne 
yards, for | 


| ‘an ime 


target ot 


arer to 
find that 


ly hit the 


fifty 


a about two inches. 


n ised to crawl within ten or 


known of men 
ithout 
up 


flipper, 


vards, al d 


a weapon 
the 

pulled 
clubbed 
hour to two hours 


to seal. 
him 
and him. 
yproach, aceording to 


4] 
Lie Suspiel 


dif- 
ot 


in being more impressed 


und 
thie generality 


> I staiking, 
dd, than 
rifle, 


s and theref: 


erstoc 


} = 
nis which 


re 


than ordi: mir- 


ary 


thre+ tents altogethe r, 


his 
his married 


differ 


th wite 
son 


Esk nos 
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exactly as we do, and this family was on 
of the most agreeable whom we had met 
It that later the 
we in with them again and were t 


turned out summer 


fell 


gether with them an aggregate of several! 


in 


weeks, 

Proceeding south, we came in the nigh: 
at the mouth of the 
Every one was asleep, and th 


to a small village 
Rae River. 
Eskimo dogs, was their custom, cam: 
up to 


barked, 


as 
tails, and 
rs 


wagging 
their 


ot my 


us with neve! 


giving mast 


let 


no warn 
the 


that 


ing. I men up to 
tent the outsid 

visitors had come, and in the excitement 
most of the men and all of the childre: 
running naked to what it 
was all about. Although the season wa 
advancing rapidly and I knew the sno 
would from the land 
make sled travel impossible, we stayed it 


one 


and shout from 


came ou+t see 


soon be gone ana 
I was especially anxiou 

iries, for here 
upon a tribe 
knowledg of wh 
from 
that 


this camp a day. 


defi 


eome 


1 


at last 
who shoul 
ite men, 
English 


Simpson | 


to make nite 

had 
have some 
the records of 
Dease 


n the 


I knew 
and 
irties and Richard 
the 


plore rs 
th 


the 


visited them i 
and Rae 
ITy. 

After 
therefore 
of white 


deal, 


son in forties of 
cent 
had | 
them 
Oh, the v 


A few 


together 
they 
knew 


we reakfasted 


what kne 


asked 


men. a 


grea 


they said. years ago a sing|k 


last 
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WATER 


PUDDLES ON TOr 


Eskimo family of a tribe other than 
theirs had seen white men on a lake 
arther inland to the south. This lake 
| is easily abl to identify as Dismal 
Lake, and the party of course was Han- 

ry’s in 1904. But hadn’t they them- 
lves seen white men, I asked them No, 


ey never had, and were sure white men 


ever been in their country. but they 
ne a great deal about white men other 
than Hanbury by hearsay from tribes to 


The se that 


ll people under middle age. 


the east. ] questioned were 


The one old 


f the village did not happen to be 


present. A little later when he came to 

ir tent I asked him the same question 

Oh yes, he had seen white men. He 
had seen them when he was a small boy 
and he well remembered the occasion. He 
said that his parents and other people 
had been encamped exactly where we 
were now and that white men had come 


from the north without boats and wanted 
to cross the river; that the Eskimos had 
of the ir 
s together and had ferried the white 
This with 
Richardson’s account of his crossing 
Further, the width at 
the point where we were camped coincided 


made rafts by lashing several 
; 
iva 


men coincided exactly 
Dr 


the 


over, 


river in 1848. 
with that given in Richardson’s narrative, 
whereas had the crossing been half a mile 
farther down or half a mile farther up 
stream, the width of the river would have 
been entirely different. I then asked the 
younger generation why they had not told 
me this. “We did not 


Their answer was: 
-84 
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IN 


not see it.” “But didn’t 
Oh yes, had heard, but 
they had heard so many things. 
illustrates well th 


of learning things from the Eskimos. 


know: we did 
you hear?” they 
difficulty 
In 


general, they are very willing to tell, but, 


This ease 


nevertheless, they don’t seem to realize 
what it is that you want to learn. But 
the real explanation of the difficulty is 
that so many wonderful things happen 


that all the different 
a dead level and none stand 


to them continually 


wonders take 


out above the others. in 
that some 


did not) 


Suppose, for 
stance, of these people might 
ther 


dred-mile journey ¢ 


have 
ast 
Captain Amundsen at 


(as made a five-hun 
in 1903 to visit 
King William Is! 
They would have seen a ship in size 


and 


and when 


and. 
quite beyond their comprehension 
marvelous things without end, 
they came back they 
told about these things and their stories 
would have been listened to with interest. 
The 
centers of 
after 
magician would have had oceasion to 
the white man’s land a spirit flight 
and on his would have 
told still stories than 
were told by those who had actually seen 


home would have 


men themselves would have been 


attraction for some time, but 


soon their return some powerful 
visit 
in 
magical return 
more wonderful 
Amundsen’s party, and the stories would 


have been listened to with equal interest 


and would quickly after have taken their 
places in the minds and memories of the 
And then another shaman would 
have taken a journey to the moon and on 


pec yple oe 
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his return 


curious 


told 


seen 


have about the 
had and their 
In his turn he would 
believed and would have had 
his day, as people have their day in the 
newspapers of our country. 


would 
people he 
Strange customs. 
have been 
A few years 
later, if I came to visit these people 
and asked them to relate to me the im- 
portant things they knew, they would 
tell me of the journey to King William’s 
Land, of the journey to the white men’s 
land, and the journey to the moon with 
equal impressiveness, putting them all on 
a dead level and leaving me dependent 
entirely npon my own resources in deter- 


mining which of the stories was fact 
and which fiction. Among themselves the 
comparatively tame experiences of the 


people who actually saw Amundsen would 


soon be lost and forgotten in the wealth 


of adventure and « xtraordinary detail of 
the miraculous journeys that had since 
been made to stranger and more distant 
places. 

We entered the mouth of the Copper- 


mine River June 4th and found the ice 


lying smooth, snow-covered, and white as 


This all looked well, but 


in midwinte r. 


the aspect of things changed suddenly 
when we reached Bloody Fall. In itself 
this is one of the most picturesque spots 
in the Northland and historically it is the 
center of the story of the North, for this 
is the p int reached by Samuel Hearne 
in 1771, when, accompanied by a horde 
of Chipewyan Indians, he made this the 
turning-point of one of the most remark- 


able expeditions ever undertaken on the 
mainland of North America. It was here 
that the Chipewyans, cowardly in general, 
but brave at- 
tacked some tents occupied by a dozen or 
so Eskimos who were sleeping and killed 
them all. 


1 
oOodyN 


which the Coppermine was now rushing, 


under the circumstances, 


This gave the sinister name of 
Fall to the basaltic gorge through 


open as though in summer, except for a 
narrow, somewhat sloping ledge of ice 
place Ss not me 


. in 
re than two yards wide, that 
the rock along the west side 
of the gorge and gave us a doubtful foot- 
path along 


still clung to 


a shelf overhanging one of the 
deadliest rapids in the world. 

It was, perhaps, unwise of us to decide 
not to portage the six hundred odd paces 
around the falls and to attempt this ice 
ledge instead 


I was not sure it was safe 
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I am now sure it was entirely unsafe 
but we managed to get past without ac- 
cident. Of course if there had been an 
accident it could have been only a fatal 
one, because it would have consisted in 
the breaking down of the ice ledge along 
which we were sledging, and that would 
have been the last of us, 
below the falls the 


the ice. 


for immediately 
river plunges under 
It has often been the case with 
us, and so it was here, that at exciting 
moments we forgot all about our camera, 
and when took 


and we could spar 


we had an adventure it 
all of us to have it, 
no one to stand aside and push the button 

We had agreed with the Rae River 
Eskimos that we would meet them on Dis 
mal Lake, and it was therefore our idea 
to keep to the west side of the Copper- 
mine, so that whenever we found farther 
progress impossible on account of the ap 


i 
proaching summer we should be able to 
leave our sled on that side of the river 
and walk overland southwest to Dismal 


Lake. A mile and a half above the fall, 
however, it appeared that the going was 
much the east side of the 
stream that we crossed over and proceeded 
along that bank for three or 
It was a 


so 


better on 


four miles 
very warm day, the sun beat 
down incessantly from a clear sky, and 
above Bloody Fall we 
found progress on that side of the stream 
impossible on account of the increasing 


water on top of the ice and the absence: 


about six miles 


of snow from the land. We then tried 
to cross over. but found that the water 
which farther down-stream had __ bee 


flowing like a small river on top of the 
ice had here dug its way clean through 
the ice and had become an impassabl 
open channel. On this 
turned down-stream again, but found 
that a few hours had made so much dif- 
ference that to the 
east side had been safe in the morning, 


the after- 


realizing we 


while our crossing 


our return was impossible in 


noon. The river was now open and un- 
crossable the whole six miles back to 
Bloody Fall. We were caught on the 
east side of the river in a district un- 


frequented at present by Eskimos, poor- 
ly supplied with game, and one in which 
we had no interest, while the promised 
hunting-land, the summer country of the 
Eskimos, lay across the river to the west, 


completely out of our reach, for the 




















MY QUEST 


rmine River is practically a series 


Copp 


f rapids, and during the spring freshets 


tempting to cross it by raft would be 
q | for the strips ot quiet water 
een tl raj ids are so few that a raft 
vuld be inevitably swept into the next 
[ pid below before it could be paddled 

cross. 
We had not been able to quite reach 


. I tree-line by sled. It had been 


to hide the sled somewhere in 
the 


my 


clump of trees for fear Eskimos 


ight find it during the summer and 

Ps reak it up to secure the iron runners. 
Of course I had no fear of those Eskimos 

th whom we had come in contact, for 

ey would know whose sled it was and 

ld respect it accordingly, but I had 
i son to think that wandering bands 
ron the east might come upon our 

che, and might consider it a wind- 

ll. The tree-line, however, was three 

les away, so we merely portaged our 


ls and our stuff to the top of the 
nd 
ey could be seer 
[ left my 
truck out 
Tracks of 
ry 


5] hill, 
ached the m in a small hollow whe re 


from no great distance. 


do this work and 
to 


Eskimos to 
at 
the 
one of 
to 
where 


i ae RNA As. S 


onee eastward hunt. 


were found 
that 


earibou 

the 

preserve a 
there 

3 snow-banks where they still existed in th: 


on 


few spots 


enough track; in the 


mud was mud, in 


IN 


were 


the 
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shelter of the hills, and on top of the 
ice in the creek bottoms; but in general 
the country is solid rock, which leaves 
no trace of the passing of man er beast. 


All the tracks led west along the Copper 
ot 


weeks old, and none were quite fresh. 


mine; few them were less than two 


Under ordinary circumstances one of us 
did not 
although 


went out to hunt and return 


without securing game, some- 


times that was a task that ran a good 
deal beyond the twenty-four hours; but 
in this case I thought it best that we 
should proceed up the Coppermine to 
the forested area at onee, for I con- 
sidered the chances of finding caribou 
there a little better than out on the bar- 
ren ground. 

After a half-dozen hours of vain 
search, therefore, I returned. One ot 


the Eskimos meantime had secured a 
few squirre Is (Sper mophilus  parryt) 
Ptarmigan were fairly numerous, but 
our ammunition was too valuable to use 


We 


everything 


it on them except in an emergency. 
prepared behind 
except a portion of our ammunition and 


for leaving 


eache d even 


cooking-gear. | my camera 
and my large diary, with the idea that 
in a few days we would have occasion 
io return to the cache, and I took with 


me only a small pocket note-book. 


We 


started south late in the afte rnoon, 
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BRINGING INTO CAMP A SLED-LOAD OF CARIBOL 


MEAT 











and about two hours later we reached, in 
a driving shower which was the first rain 
of the summer, the most northerly clump 
of trees on the Coppermine, about eigh- 
teen miles south of the ocean. Under or- 
dinary circumstances we should have pro- 
ceeded farther, but a rain-storm is much 
more disagreeable than a snow-storm, so 
we pitched our tent and made in front 
of it a roaring wood tire that d tied the 


The next morning Natkusiak and 
myself started it to look for caribou, 
while Tannavmirk and Pannigabluk re- 
mained behind to snare squirrels and 
ptarmigan. There are a great many 
small streams that flow into the Copper- 
Traine tren tiie east that can well be 
orded n late summer, when most of 
ire not knee-deep, but at this season 
them was impassable, so that 
Natkusiak and I were limited in our 


movements rather strictly bv the topog- 


raphy I must have gone perhaps fifteen 
or eighteen miles northeast before I got 
beyond the head of most of these small 


creeks and was able to cirele to the north 
ind west. I saw no game, however, and 
fter perhaps fifteen or eighteen hours 


| 
of walking I had ventured within four or 


les of camp, when I saw an arctie 
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hare. The se animals are really not sx 
very rare on the barren ground, 
one may see by their traces left on th 
snow in winter, but in my entire arcti 
expe rience I have seen only four or fiv 
and have never shot a single one. W here 
caribou are plenty, of course a hare is 
not worth the ammunition, but in this 
case | made up my mind to try to g 


the animal. and I followed him a fe 


hundred yards. 


I was about to shoot, and he was s 
near that there was no doubt of the result 
when suddenly, almost in line with th: 
hare, I saw a caribou disappearing over 
a ridge He evidently had not seen m« 
while my attention as concentrated 
the hare and while I was exposed against 
the sky-line on top of the rock ridg 
iulong which the hare was running. Of 
course I gave no further thought to th 
hare. Caribou, when they merely see a 


} 


man and do not get his wind, ordinaril 
do not run far, and within an hour I had 
come up to this one again. It turned 
out I had seen only one of two animals, 
both of which I now found quietly feed 
ing upon a level spot—so level, indeed, 
that it took several hours of careful 
stalking before I got within range. Thy 


animals proved to be two young bulls, 
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poor, with the marrow as blood n 
r bones. Neve rtheless, there was 


in camp when I returned, 


reat rejoicing 
fter being out about twenty-four hours, 
ith a back-load of caribou meat. I 
ve found that Eskimos in a strange 


trv are typically skeptical of the 


nossibilitis s of 


ne food, and 





some snow-bank protected from the sun 
by a northward - facing precipice, and 
there they stayed. They would feed for 
an hour or two on the grass or moss in 
the neighborhood, and then go back to 
lie on the snow, where they had a meas 
ire if protection from the clouds of 

mosquitoe s, and 

where the intense 





\ people had 
eral days ago 
ide up their 
nds that all th 
ribou had left 
( district and 
‘ vere destined 
have to live 
e whole summer 
squirrels and 
tarmigan. 
Natkusiak had 
ot yet returned 
hen I got home, 


nd it was nearly 


r hours before 
he put in an ap- 
pearance, but he 
had been more 
successful than I 

securing thre 








heat of the sun 
was more bearable 
to them. 

On an average 
their number was 
not more than 
about one caribou 
for every one 
hundred square 
miles of country, 
and we always 
had to go south 
to kill the next 
one. Oceasional 
ly either Natku- 
siak or myself 
would hunt back 
down - stream 
twenty or thirty 
miles, with the 
idea that caribou 





might have moved 





Id bull caribou 
which were in fair 
condition at this 
+ 


season of 


* the year, 
and best of all, he had shot a wolf that 
was as fat as a pig. In summer we much 
preferred wolf meat to caribou, for it is 
sually tender and fat, and the caribou, 
I] except the oldest bulls, are in very 
different condition. We never ate 
enison when there was wolf meat to be 
id at this season; at least that was true 
f all of us except Pannigabluk, to whose 
family and ancestors the wolf is taboo. 
As the caribou killed by Natkusiak 
vere in a southeasterly direction, we 
brought into camp at once the meat of 
the two that I had killed, and then pro- 
ceeded farther up-stream to a point from 
whieh it was only seven or eight miles to 
where Natkusiak had eached the other 
meat. It turned out that at this season 
the caribou in the Coppermine country 
were all bulls, and none of them were 
moving. In general singly, or by twos 
ind threes, they had taken possession of 


in behind us, but 


MOSQUITOES ATTACKING ONE OF OUR ESKIMOS with no result: 


and each time we 

killed a earibou 
to the south and moved up to get its meat 
we got that much farther from our sled 
eache and from my camera and writing 
materials; so that by the latter part of 
June it had become evident that we 
should never be able to go back to the 
eache during the summer, for to go back 
meant starvation. By killing the caribou 
as we went we had burned our bridges 
behind us. 

Later on, after we had succeeded in 
joining the Eskimos, there was searcely a 
half-hour when some picturesque or un- 
usual scene in their lives during the sum- 
mer did not bring back to me the absence 
of my camera. As for my diary for the 
summer, it was written in my small pocket 
note-book in so microscopie a hand that 
it is diffievlt to read without a magnify- 
ing-glass, and even so.I had to trust to 
my memory for many things that in 
ordinary course I should have recorded. 
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July was intolerably hot. We had no 
thermometer, but I feel sure that 
the temperature must 


over one hundred degrees in the sun, and 


many 
a dav have been 
sometimes for weeks on end there was not 
id in the At midnight the sun 


was what we would say 


a clo sky. 
an hour high, so 
at down on us without rest the 
hours through. The hottest 
pe riod of the day was about eight o'clock 
in the 


that it be 


twenty-four 


evening, and the coolest perhaps 
five in the morning. The mos- 
bad that several of our 
dogs went completely blind for the time, 
through the their eyes, 
and all of from run- 


ning sores caused by the mosquito stings 


four or 
quitoes were so 
swelling of 


them were lame 
on the line where the hair meets the pad 
of the foot. 


expe dition we 


It is true that on our entire 
had no experience that 
more nearly deserved the 
than this of the 


and mosquitoes of our Coppermine River 


name of suf- 


fering combined heat 


Summer. 
By the last week in July we had pro- 


ceeded up-stream as far as the mouth 


of the Kendall River, which flows in 
from the west from Dismal Lake. We 
had continually been putting off the 


crossing of the river, hoping to find a 
better place, and also being in no hurry, 


for we did not think the Rae River Es- 
kimos would reach Dismal Lake before 
early August. We finally selected for 


the crossing a strip of river where there 


is half a mile of quiet water between 
two strong rapids, built a raft from dry 
near the river, and got 


includ- 


growing 


with all 


spruce 


across belongings, 


our 


ing at that time about three hundred 
pounds of dry caribou meat. Immediate- 
ly upon landing on the west side we 


cached the meat safely in a rock crevice, 


under huge stones, intending it for a 
store against some future emergency, but 


our brought us back to 
so doubtless it is there 
yet unless some wandering Eskimo may 
have hay pened to find it. 

On the north 
which we 


fortunes never 


the place again; 


Dismal Lake, 
reached in a two-days’ march 
from the Coppermine, we ran completely 
cut of food for the only 
period of fourteen 


shore of 


time in 
months of 


our 


absence 


from our base at Cape Parry. Of course, 
in an extremity we could have gone back 
to where we had cached the dried meat 
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two days before, but our general poliey 
was retreat, for we knew well 
that the chances of food ahead were al- 
little better than behind. The 
morning of July 29th I broke the rule 
against shooting ptarmigan, and used one 
of my valuable 


never to 


ways a 


Mannlicher - Schoenauer 
bullets to secure half a pound of meat. 
That half-pound was the breakfast for 
the four of us, and the dogs, poor fellows, 


got nothing. But our fortune was soon 
to turn, for when immediately after 


I climbed the high hill behind 
our camp | 


breakfast 
saw a caribou coming fron 
the north and disappearing among some 
hills to the east in a way to make it un- 
certain in just what direction he 
The three of us therefore started 
It hap- 


get 


was 
going. 
to meet him by different routes. 
pened that I one to sight 
of him first, and it turned out he had a 
companion that must evidently have pre- 
ceded him into the hills a moment befor 
T turned my field-glasses that way. The 
two of them were in good flesh, so that 


was the 


by four in the afternoon both ourselves 
and our dogs had had a square meal of 
better meat than ordinary. 

Dismal Lake is incorrectly placed on 
the three separate 
nected by rivers. As a 


lakes, 
matter of fact, 
it is one lake extending in a general east- 
and-west direction, with a length of about 
thirty-six 


maps as con- 


miles, and the width varying 
from three or four miles down to a hun- 
dred yards or so. 
struck the lake 


covered islands. 


At the point where wi 
it is filled with willow- 
Here we knew from Es 
kimo report that a ford existed, but th: 
Eskimos who cross by it every year put 
up no guide-posts, and no trails ar 
visible, so that it took me half a day of 
wading back and forth before the ford 
was I had chosen this job 
as rather more interesting than hunting, 
and expected it to take me only a few 
minutes, so I had sent the two Eskimos 
off to hunt while I looked for the ford. 
While I was at it and 
nearly neck-deep in the cold 
sudden cold rain-storm came up which 
quickly brought the Eskimos back from 
their caribon-hunt to our eomfortabl: 
tent, while it of course did not restrain 
from search for the ford, as I 
was already soaked to the neck. It was 
rather a cheerless job, and one of which 


discovered. 


wading about 


water a 


me my 
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tired both 
d mentally, when eventually, after per- 
the 
It turned out to be not more than 


thoroughly 


[ was physically 


ips four hours of wading, I found 
rd. 
vaist-deep, but involved about half a 
nile ot 
is several 


f the 


wading. The next day it took 
hours to the 
the which ordi- 
narily carried a large part of our rear, 
fording the 
channels from island to island. 

This fording of the lake took place on 
the last day of July, and on the Ist of 
August, a little east of the middle of 
Dismal Lake, we came upon a camp of 
those particular families of the Rae River 
Eskimos whom we had met in May. In 
their company we moved south to the 
headwaters of the Dease River, where the 
caribou hunting-camps of the Eskimos 
This 


cosmopolitan com- 


crossing 


make 


lake, for dogs, 


of course we re of no use in 


are seattered on every other hill. 
is one of the 
munities of Eskimos in America, for they 
come here from great distances to secure 
wood for sled-making and for the wooden 
portions of their weapons. 


most 


There were 
two or three families from Dolphin and 
Union straits as far west as Cape Bex- 
ley; there were families from 
Victoria Island, and two or three from 
the east coast of Bathurst Inlet. The 


gathering there represented people from 


several 





RIVER ESKIMO MENDING HIS BOW IN FRONT OF 








HIS SUMMER TENT 





a territory five hundred miles in length 
east to hundred or 
miles north to 
Some of the camps were pitched within 
a few miles of the shore of Bear Lake, 
and the oldest men there told us a rather 
surprising thing: that from their infancy 
they and their countrymen had every year 
been in the habit of hunting down to the 
northeast Bear Lake. 
view of the fact that 
Bear Lake has been a sort of Mecea for 
the explorers of the North for a hundred 
and the Hudson Bay Company 
1as had a station at Fort Norman for a 
century; and yet neither these explorers 


from west, and two 


more wide from south. 


shore of This is 


extraordinary in 


ears, 


\ 
I 


nor the Hudson Bay Company, nor even 
yet the Bear Lake Indians, 
a large body of 
the 
years 


realized that 
the 
True, 
Slavey or 


Eskimos hunted on 
shores of lake vear. 
few frightened 
Dogrib Indians would come to the Hud 
son Bay Company’s post with stories of 
having found traces of the dreaded Eski- 
mos, but it was believed that these were 


every 
every 


but small wandering bands who had come 
a great way from their country, which 
was vaguely supposed to be at a vast 
distance to the northeast. 

In 1908 Dr. Anderson and I had come 
down a portion of the Mackenzie River 
with the English travelers C. D. Melvill 
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TRAVELING ACROSS THE 


had 


from 


ohn Hornby, whose 


guests We 
iboard their boat 
Smith to Fort Norman, a distance 
ight hundred miles. They had 
me that they expected to spend the 
1909-10 on Bear Lake. I had 


sy nd that same winter wit! 


all the way 
or ¢€ 
r ot 


1 
opper Eskimos, and we had arranged 
to meet on the Coppermine River; 
delayed in my plans a 


although I had 


encampments on the Coppermine 


’ 
ana 


trace of 


seen 


I supposed them to be by now back 
However, I thought it worth 


} ht 





to have a look to see g 
Lake. With this in 
I made the journey 

Dease Rive r. We 
less than ap- 
ld, but we left, neverthe- 
1 letter in a tin can suspended from 


if they mis 
ll be on Bear 
Natk isiak and 
mouth of the 


traces of 


} 
i no 


men 


tly a year 


in a conspicuous place at the mouth 
e rive P, hoping that some wandering 
up and eventually 
it to the Hudson Bay post at Fort 
an, three hundred miles away. 


our return journey from Bear Lake 


party who evidently were 


morning surprised to see on, 


BARREN GROUND IN AUG 


not Eskimos. We hastened to 
them, and found them to be Slavey h 


dian S 


tere 
nterce}] 


one of whom spoke fairly ron 


Kenglish. They had been to the nort!] 
vard hunting caribou, and with a vag 


that 


usual on the chance of seeil 


notion th y wanted to go fart] 
than 
Two 


the v 


Eskimos. 


t} 


nem, 


he fore we sa 
found 


day Ss 


when had traces 


Eskimos their courage had sudden 
given out, and they were now in f 


retreat, When they le 


that we had _ been 


months Eskimos and fo ind the 


spending sever 


nae ol 
with the 





to be very friendly, 
Slavey, who gave his 
Soldat, told 
vice of my 
told 


and to assist me 


the English-speaki 
as Jimmi 
the ser 
Horn! 


for m 


1 


hame 
me that hi was in 
friend Hornby, that 
] a lookout 


him to keep 
in every way he cou 


had 


end that Hornby had further requested 


that 1 take Jimmie in hand and bri: 
him in contact with the Eskimos, 
later might be able to guid 
Hornby to the place whe re the Eski 
are. 

Now I did not 
unspoiled Coronation 
with 


so th 


Jimmie 





desire to bring n 
Gulf people int 


contact civilization, with the rav 


arne d, ho vever 
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MY QUEST 








of which among the Eskimos of 
\laska and the Mackenzie I am _ too 
miliar; but it seemed that the thing 
ild not be staved off for more than a 

































ear or two, anyway, for the fact of my 
ing with the Eskimos was already well 
own, and both the traders and mis- 
maries who operate through Fort Nor- 


heli, pio 


n would be sure to make use of the 
. formation. While I regretted the event 
in general, I was glad to be able to do 
service, as I thought, to my friends 
Melvill and Hornby; so next day I took 
Jimmie and two of his Slavey compan- 
Sy s to within a mile or two of an Eskimo 
campment, and left them there in hid- 
behind a hill while I went to the 
Eskimos to ask their permission to bring 
he Indians into camp. 
\t first the Eskimos refused flatly. They 
said that they themselves had never had 
ything to do with the Indians; that their 
cestors had had but rare contact with 
them, and that this contact had never 
en friendly; that sometimes Indians 
id killed them and sometimes they had 
led some Indians, and that now no 
bt these Indians had treacherous in- 
ions in wanting to be introd:uced 


1 


nt 


to camp. Through our long residence 
h them, however, Natkusiak and I had 

their confidence so fully that we finally 
lked them into allowing the Indians to 
me, on the condition that they leave 
ir weapons behind them. 

When I returned to Jimmie with this 
atum the Indians in their turn said 
the intentions of the Eskimos were 

r: that they intended to get them un- 
rmed into their clutches and murder 
hem, and Jimmie would have nothing 


re of the adventure. His backing out 
. t this stage, however, did not suit me, for 


the Eskimos were sure to take that as a 
of treachery, and it would not have 
n a day until every Eskimo party in the 
neighborhood was on its way to the coast 
a retreat in which they would have 
abandoned their sleds, their skins in- 
ended for clothing, and through which 
ve would lose prestige by having brought 
is calamity upon them. Natkusiak 
end I therefore took the Indians prac- 
tically by foree into camp, threatening 
them with all sorts of dire results if the Vv 
backed out. The Eskimos’ reception of 
the Indians was friendly. The Indians 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 755.—85 
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were dressed in white men’s clothing, 
and were not at all what the Eskimos had 
expected Indians to be like; and in fact 
several of them said to me at once that 
had they known the Indians were like this 
they would not have been so frightened 
of them. 

This was early September, and the 
nights were dark at midnight. We had 
brought the Indians to camp about sun- 
down, and an hour later, when supper 
had been eaten, the Eskimos invited the 
Indians to come and sleep in their tents; 
but this the Indians would not do, say- 
ing that it was their custom to sit beside 
the fire. This seemed to the Eskimos a 
strange thing, but to me it was a self- 
evident fib. The Indians were simply too 
frightened to trust themselves in the 
dwellings of the Eskimos. Natkusiak and 
I therefore sat up with the Indians for 
an hour or two until all the Eskimos were 
sound asleep, and then finally, by lying 
down one on either side, we got the 
Indians to go to sleep between us. The 
next morning after breakfast the In- 
dians invited the Eskimos to accompany 
them down to their lodges, where they 
had considerable quantities of smoked 
caribou meat, caribou fat, and marrow- 
bones. Seven of the Eskimos went, in- 
cluding two women, and much of the 
forenoon was spent in the commodious 
lodges of the Slaveys in feasting and in 
exchanging opinions, in all of which I 
had to act as interpreter. 

Finally, when the feast was over and 
the Eskimos were apparently in the best 
of spirits, Jimmie brought forward a 
package of pictures of saints and holy 
men, and made a little speech in which 
he asked me to tell the Eskimos that he 
was an ambassador of a bishop of the 
Roman Catholie Church, and that the 
bishop said that if they were good men 
and never killed any more Indians and 
abjured their heathenish . practices he 
would come and build a mission among 
them and would convert them to the true 
faith. This speech, which meant so much 
to the Indian, would of course have meant 
nothing to the Eskimos, for they had 


never heard of the good bishop or of 


the faith he preaches. Jimmie went on 
to say that he had a.picture for each 


of them, and that if they would take 


them and wear them over their hearts 
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the pictures would protect them from all 
evil and be of the greatest value to them. 
Without translating any of these things, 
1 took the pictures and gave them to the 
Eskimos. 

It turned out that Jimmie had had no 
commission from Hornby, and that he 
had merely from overhearing Melvill’s 
and Hornby’s conversation found out 
that I was a friend of theirs, and he had 
used this knowledge in a confidence game 
of his own, the object of which was to 
become the first Indian who had been in 
friendly contact with the Eskimos, that 
he might thereafter pride himself on that 
fact, and might be able to represent him- 
self to the bishop as having been a 
pioneer in the spread of the faith among 
the Eskimos. Apparently the results have 
been what he desired, for I have heard 
that the Roman Catholic Church sent in 
missionaries at once, who arrived among 
the Eskimos soon after we left them, 
and whose work in that field will no doubt 
continue indefinitely. 

Among other things, Jimmie told me 
that Melvill and Hornby were some- 


where on Great Bear Lake. This was 
good news, and from that time I wa 
continually on the lookout for some signs 
of them. Finally, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, it happened that the pursuit of 
a large band of bull caribou had taken 
me a long distance away from our camp, 
and when I finally shot three of the ani 
mals it was on a slope of a hill facing 
the southwest. While I was skinnin; 
them I happened to look in the directio: 
of Bear Lake, which lay some fiftee: 
miles distant, and there, not more than 
a mile away, was pitched a tepee. I took 
this for an Indian camp, but went up t 
it to make inquiries about my friends 
and it turned out to be their camp. They 
had a day or two before heard fron 
Jimmie about my presence in the coun 
try, and were also looking for me. They 
had been down on the Mackenzie River 
in the summer, and had some news ot 
the outside world. King Edward was 
dead, and a heavier than air flying- 
machine had crossed the English Chan- 
nel. This news, not half a year old, was 
fresh news indeed in that country. 


A Folk-Song 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


N the dark my mother wakes me, 
Sighing, “ Ah, my heart will grieve 
When my little one forsakes me!” 


In the light my locks she dresses, 
In the sunlight stoops to weave 
All my purple-flowing tresses. 


When the moon-rays shine most brightly 
Then she winds my girdlestead, 
Sighing as she ties it tightly. 


In the dark my mother’s weeping 
For the time when I shall wed— 
Ah! the time so slow in creeping! 
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SAW The day 
before yesterday was forty-eight years 

go, when I was twelve and she was 
So, then, Anne Mackeel is sixty- 
tall and straight 
she is as that young girl of nearly 
She was beautiful then; 
stately, handsome old lady now; 


her again yesterday. 


enty. 
ht to-day ; as and 


years ago. 
and silver-haired, but her 
file is unchanged: I should have been 
re of her without the name. 


Miss Mackeel ” her companion ealled 


I kle d, yes, 
even 
So she did not marry 


ner captain, after all! I wonder why ? 
Yesterday snow was falling, and a tiny 


her as they passed. 


drift had eddied in at the sidewalk pas- 


sageway through the awning that led 
from the door of the handsome residence 


the door of the handsome limousine. 
[ stopped at the entrance of the passage- 
y to let them before 
e awning-covered path; in a moment 
limousine rolled silently away. With 
foot I pressed down and smoothed out 

he imprint of Anne Mackeel’s footstep 
the tiny drift of snow. 

When I was twelve the year was 1864. 
In 59 we had come out from England to 
in the island of New Providence 
f the Bahamas. My father was an under 
of the governor’s suite. It is 
ttle enough that I remember clearly of 
those first years except 

strangeness of the tropics to a Lon- 
on-bred lad like me: the dazzling bright- 
ess of the sunshine, the glare of the 
hite streets and the high, white garden 
ills, the white houses and the miles of 
white beach all flashing back the ever- 
lasting sun; and the trees that were so 
queer to then—cocoa and date-palms 
and banyans; and the gar- 
the high walls, full of cacti 
ind aloes, luscious fruits and gorgeous 
flowers. The harbor seemed always at 
our feet; so smooth and still it was, 
“ mottled green like polished malachite ” ; 


cross me down 


N ssau, 


cretary 


‘ 
issau In 


two 


me 
nd banana 
dens behind 
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PARTS—PART 


across its mouth, the cay, 
a gleaming chalk-line; 
purple of the deep sea, sharp-edged where, 
at the horizon, it touched the glittering 
sky But, of course, all that was the 
same in ’64—is the now. Of the 
town itself, as I said, I remember almost 
nothing. 


Hog Island, 


and beyond, the 


same 


The Nassau of those first years 
is swallowed up by the Nassau of war 
days. We were home in England before 
it settled back to sle« p again. 

Nassau as I shall always think of it 
was a town that had gone mad. 
slept. It was a of exultation; a 
town washed by. a tide of gold that was 
tide that 
The very children were 
rich; the most trivial errand brought its 
reward in gold. Negroes who had been 
sponge-divers or wreckers along the cays 
overnight grew rich for life, or it should 
have for life, but they, and the 
whites too, flung wealth away as fast as 
wealth came to them. None stopped to 
remember that such days would end, and 
that they would never see their like again. 

Hundreds crowded in where there had 
been but gamblers, speculators, 
sharpers, free niggers, Yankee spies, ad- 
venturesses ; 


It never 
town 


at the flood for four years—a 
ebbed in a day. 


been 


seores: 


every house 


ment’s was an 


Save govern- 


inn. And the yeast that 


set them all rising—the crews of the 
blockade- runners and the privateers 


came and caroused, and went and came 
again, and brought more gold. 
Those years we never heard the thunder 
of the surf, for night and day the roar- 
ing town drowned 


always 


the roar of the sea. 
That is the town of my memory when | 
hear the name “ Nassau.” 

At first when the talk of my elders 
turned to war over in America—which I 
had never seen—it meant little enough 
to me. And no one could see then that 
we would be touched by it over there in 
dreamy Nassau. I remember the first 
blockade-runner that came in— eight 
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months after the war in the States began; 
there was a rush to the wharf when the 
news spread. “Cotton again!” cried my 
father. ‘“ What a price that will bring in 
England!” What a price it brought 
there in Nassau! Even then speculation 
began, and soon enough after that De- 
cember day our island of New Provi- 
dence went mad. Each month the fleet 
grew. Each day the excitement and the 
turbulence increased. Ships, most often 
bound for Wilmington, steamed out of 
the harbor bearing the ventures of half 
the inhabitants of the town—soap, bul- 
lets, corsets, pills, revolvers, machinery 
from England and Yankeeland—oh yes, 
from Yankeeland! Sixteen or eighteen 
days later the ships steamed back again, 
the cargoes they had earried out re- 
invested in cotton, the ever more valuable 
cotton. Sometimes there came back only 
the story of a blazing ship sighted on 
some one of the Cape Fear bars; some- 
times a ship so shattered and torn by 
Federal shells that months must pass be- 
fore she could sail again. Always there 
were others to take their places. But 
many a ship escaped again and again, 
and their crews became heroes and their 
captains gods to us there in Nassau. 
And so the months sped till I was twelve 
and the year "64. 

We were at tea in the high-walled gar- 
den, my mother and father and I. From 
beyond the wall already came the sound 
of increasing revelry. “There will be 
high carnival to-night!” father grimly 
said. “Two ’runners came in from 
Wilmington but an hour apart this morn- 
ing, and this afternoon the Saracen from 
Liverpool, a steamer new- built for the 
trade. At Government House we were 
all talking about her superb lines.” 

At that moment a servant brought a 
letter. “Sailor-man jes’ bring it to de 
door, massa,” he explained. Father, sur- 
prised, glanced at the address, and then, 
more greatly surprised, said, “It’s for 
you, Esther!” Mother tore it open and 
almost immediately gave a little cry. 
When the servant had gone, my mother 
read the letter over again. And all the 
time father was calling: “ What is it? 
What is it?’ Without a word she sat 
twisting her handkerchief and untwist- 
ing it while he read. I listened and 
watched with round-eyed expectancy. 





“Good God!” father burst out, “ Cam- 
eron must have been cashiered or els 
gone mad!” 

“ Hush-sh!” warningly. 
said my mother to me, 


“ Richard, 
“Captain Titu 
of the Saracen, is to dine with us t 
night.” 

By the time an average boy is twelv: 
he is a sharp little devil. I had bee 
missing nothing. Is he going to brin 
Uncle Cameron with him?” I asked 
bluntly. There was a heavy silence. 

Then my father spoke: “ Richard 
now old enough to understand when tol: 
to keep a matter secret.” Mother nodded 
She was very pale. “Your uncle Can 
eron Wye is this ‘Captain Titus’ in con 
mand of the Saracen,” he said. 

“ But,” I eried, in amazement, “ Unc! 
Cameron has just been made a captai 
in the Queen’s Navy!” 

“Precisely the reason you are to kee} 
your mouth shut,” said father. 

After all, it proved to be a matter n 
so serious. My uncle had been commi 
sioned a captain in the Royal Navy 
a time when there was no ship for hi 
to command, nor would there be for six 
months to come. He had taken a leav 
of absence for a year, and under th 
nom de guerre “Captain Titus” ha 
come out to make his fortune by rw 
ning the blockade. ‘“ My sympathies ar 
all with the Southern Confederacy,” h 
said that night. “I can help these pluck 
rebels mightily, and turn a pretty penn: 
for myself besides!” My uncle Camero: 
Wye was not the only officer of th 
Queen’s to do that very thing—a fact 
that is well known to-day and was prett) 
well known at the time, though not, of 
course, “ officially.” 

I shall never forget that night whe: 
my uncle came to dinner. He had beer 
on the India station for several years bi 
fore we came to the Bahamas, so that | 
had been too young then to remember hin 
now. He was a big man with a round, 
red, but nevertheless handsome face, and 
a frequent laugh so deep and hearty that 
it all but set the dishes clattering. What 
with his personality, and what with his 
being a captain of the Queen’s Navy and 
at the same time about to become one 
of those idols, a blockade-runner, it was 
not five minutes before I had him the 
Zeus of all my gods. And from the first 
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he took a faney to me. “ What a strap- 
you are grown to be, Richard!” he 
|, holding me off at arm’s - length. 
the lad’s fifteen if he is a day!” 
Then me: “Into the 

th you, sir—'tis high time you were 

the way to the quarter-deck!” and his 


pel 


| stner, 


turning to navy 


great laugh stirred the leaves of the 
ne tamarind-tree above us. 
That was the dry season with us ther 


the Bahamas, and tea and dinner each 
were out in the garden. After 
linner was done and the servants had 


set 


sent away, we sat talking until so 
inheard of liberty for me—that the 
moon (in its last quarter) had risen. Not 
a breath of air stirred the candle-flames; 


was a perfect tropic night. Uncle 
Cameron was eager to hear stories of the 
running of the blockade, and there were 
res to tell. I told many of them; there 

is little else for which I had ears in 
hose days. One story I must suppose 
[ told with much unconscious vehemence 
hat wonder, with the laughter and 


cheers of the rollicking blockade-runners 
and the wild strains of their dance-music 


filling my ears from beyond the garden 
wall; the moon, too, just coming up be- 
hind a thicket of cacti that cast fantas- 
shadows undispelled by the dwindling 
ndles’ light; and the air languorous 
th the heavy scent of flowers in which 


s strangely mingled the tang of salt 


r from the invisible sea!—“ And then, 


sir,” I finished, “strike me dead if the 
Yankees didn’t ’bout ship and run!” 

My uncle roared with laughter and 
gave me a great slap upon the knee. 
‘Bravo, Dick!” he eried. “We should 
make a blockade-runner of you before 


you put on the Queen’s uniform!” 

Stop it, Cameron!” my mother cried, 
arply. “The boy is wild enough now.” 
“Go to bed, Richard!” thundered my 

father; and I went, with my pulses jump- 
ing because of the thought that had been 
put into my head. 

[ think of all his lovable qualities that 
which most endeared my uncle Cameron 
to me was his almost boyish exuberance 
and enthusiasm. Nothing would do next 
but we must all inspect the 
Saracen with him. Of a truth she was a 


morning 


glorious little craft—though not so little, 
after all, with her hundred-and-ninety- 
and 


foot length twenty-two-and-a-half- 
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foot beam—I had all her dimensions by 
heart before I was aboard of her. Even 
my father, who cared nothing for the sea 
and its ships, was loud in his praise of 
the There much of the 
greyhound about lean looked, 
and as the greyhound seems stripped of 
very hair for speed, so she, 
stripped down to ther 
was about her that same expression of 


Saracen. was 


her; she 
too, was 
sleekness; also 
slyness and easy grace; even her paddle- 
lacked the usual 
Of her spars there were left 
only the lower masts, no yards, and but 
little rigging; on the foremast a crow’s- 
nest for a lookout. stood 


wheel boxes someway 


clumsiness. 


And when we 


on her deck—but eight feet above the 
water-line, and when Uncle Cameron 


pointed out the device for telescoping the 
smoke-pipe, and the appliance that en- 
abled them to blow off steam under water 
that there might be no sound, and when 
he had taken us down to see her engine 
room, my pride in being nephew to such 
a ship grew almost more than I could 
carry. 

“But where are her guns, Cameron ?” 
my mother asked. 

“Where are her guns, 
turned to me. 

“There isn’t a gun aboard!” I shrilled, 
proud of my knowledge. “ You’d be 
pirates if you fired as much as a revolver- 
shot!” and Uncle Cameron nodded 
provingly and beamed. 

“ We coal to-morrow,” he said in reply 
to father—“ Welsh coal—” 

“T know — Welsh 
smoke!” I broke in. 

He smiled at me; then, lowering his 
voice: “By Friday noon the cargo will 
be aboard; we sail—”’ He gave a swift 
glance all around; abruptly: “No one 
knows when sail! Yankee ships of 
war are in the offing just outside the 
neutrality line; Yankee spies to signal 
them are everywhere.” 

My father would not let me go aboard 
the Saracen again. “ You are getting en- 
tirely too much sea-talk as it is,” he said. 
“Tf I hear you have been aboard, Richard, 
T’ll gate you for ten days!” So I had to 
make my devotions from the shore; I 
remember that I sat for hours watching 
the men give the Saracen her war-paint 
—grayish-white that would blend with 
the night shadows to a nicety. 


he 


Richard ?” 


ap- 


coal makes no 


we 
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Uncle Cameron was at the house each 
evening for dinner; except for that time 
it was little we saw of him. When he 
was not aboard his ship or at dinner with 
us (and he used to leave soon after), he 
was at the Royal Victoria Hotel “ nick- 
ing up pointers on how the other fellows 
ran the blockade ”—so he said. But one 
evening shortly after he had left us I 
was sent to him with a message from 
father, and I found him daneing with 
a tall young lady and enjoying himself 
famously. He seemed none too pleased 
to see me. When I lingered—‘“‘ Go home, 
Richard,” he said, crossly. “This is no 
place for a child!” And indeed there 
was a deal of cork-popping, and out on 
the veranda, by the light from the win- 
dows, groups of men were playing pitch- 
and-toss with sovereigns and gold crowns 
and Yankee eagles and double-eagles as 
though they had been sixpences, and 
swearing in five languages. 

Friday night came, and the Saracen 
was still in port. When dinner that night 
was done, Uncle Cameron did not hurry 
away; he seemed several times just about 
to say something, and then to change 
his mind. But presently he began in a 
casual way: “ Very pathetic case up at 
the hotel. A young lady from Alabama 

I think it’s Alabama that she said— 
has been in a convent somewhere in 
France ever since before the war. Her 
father’s a colonel in a Confederate regi- 
ment, and awhile ago she heard that he 
had lost his leg in an action. He is near 
Wilmington somewhere, and she’s come 
all the way over here to go to him. Now 
these scoundrels want three hundred dol- 
lars, gold, to take her there, and she hasn’t 
that much money.” 

‘And so you have promised to take 
her!” 

“My gracious, Esther! Who told 
vou ?” 

‘You have,” mother said. “ Who is 
traveling with her?’—sharply. 

‘A—her servant—a negress.” There 
was a long silence; then Uncle Cameron 
became suddenly very angry and pounded 
on the table with his big, sunburned fist. 
‘T call it a shame,” he cried, in his big, 
deep voice, “that a poor little girl—” 

“ Bring your passenger here to dinner 
to-morrow night,” said mother, suddenly. 

All the anger faded instantly from 


Uncle Cameron’s face. “ That’s what 
eall Christian, Essie,” he said, genial] 
and soon after hurried off to the Ro 
Victoria. 

The “ poor little girl ” came next nig! 
and I searcely think that I was much s 
prised to find that she was the same 
young lady who had been Uncle Car 
ron’s partner in the dance. When 
introductions, with much ceremony, |! 
been made and we had learned that 
guest was Miss Anne Mackeel, of A 
bama, in the States, I felt that my un 
was looking at me with some uneasin 
So, when I had the chance, I put 
tongue in my cheek and gave a m 
elaborate wink, at which he burst into 
great a laugh that the tears came. 

But in spite of all Uncle Camero: 
forced cheerfulness that dinner drage 
lamentably. It was little enough tl 
Miss Mackeel had to say. Once mot! 
inquired kindly about her father. 1 
girl’s eyes darted a furtive glance; t! 
without seeming ever to have been rais: 
they were looking down again, and 
low voice hoped that she would find | 
father still alive. I have often wonder 
since what Uncle Cameron at that ti 
thought of the one-legged father n 
Wilmington. I believe now that all al: 
he was in two minds. 

The servants cleared the table of 
but the candles and the glasses. 1 
grown folks talked steadily, but w 
talk I heard interested me not at all; 1 
thoughts were given to boyish envy t! 
a mere girl was to run the blockade w 
Uncle Cameron in the Saracen. B 
presently I had very big ears. “Oh n 
my uncle Cameron was saying, “ you 
see that not one of the crew will let hi 
self be left behind.” From beyond t 
wall there came faintly the chorus of 
song, whose words we were doubtless f 
tunate in not being able to understar 
Uncle Cameron laughed with much go: 
humor, and jerked his thumb over | 
shoulder toward the sound. “ Those 
my lads now—those of them who 
ashore. How can I be so positive, M 
Mackeel? Because that is a Briti 
sailors’ song, and we happen to be the or 
British ship in port just now. But” 
turning to father again—“ they know 
may sail at any time after shore-leave | 


expired, and they risk losing too much t 




















THE 
miss the trip. So they’ll help one another 
along, and you'll hear them going by on 


eir way to the Saracen at twelve.” 
It was growing late; several of the 
eandles had burned out, and now over- 
through the trees we could see the 


velvety sky and the blazing, low-hung 
stars. Another candle went out, and the 
faces drew yet farther back into the 


Uncle Cameron pushed back his 
“Tt is nearly time!” 
‘You sail to-night?’ mother whispers d, 
I held my breath—we all did 
or the answer. 
“ At dawn,” he said. 
And then I made my plan. 
hear them going by at twelve,” 


r 
cl I 


anxi isly. 


‘You'll 

Uncle 
( eron had said. For a time it seemed 
that those about the table must hear the 
thumping of my heart. 

“Captain Titus” (all the evening we 
had called him “ Captain Titus,” and had 
treated him as but an old-time friend; 
of us all, mother was best at the merry 
game; that she was his sister no one could 
mother 

id, “I have a little something for you; 
will you come to the house until I give 


it you? 


have guessed) —“ Captain Titus,” 


They were gone some little time. Miss 
Mackeel and father fell to talking of the 
war over in the States. “ Richard, fetch 
me a cheroot,” father said, and then went 
on with his talk with Miss Mackeel. I 
was glad enough to have something to 
do, for excitement was almost bursting 
me. In the dark hall I came upon moth- 
er and Uncle Cameron. 

“ What do you want, Richard?” mother 
sharply asked. 

“ Cheroot for father,” i explained. They 
were silent as I passed, but before I was 

t of ear-shot I had heard: “I do not 
like her, Cameron. Be warned!” And 
as I came back: “I am not thinking 
now of the proprieties!” ... “But her 
crippled father, Essie ?” “Oh, fol- 
derol!” mother seornfully said. 

They followed me out into the garden. 
“Are you ready, Miss Mackeel?” Uncle 
Cameron asked. To me the leave-tak- 
ings consumed an age. But at last they 
they two, and Miss Mackeel’s 
fat old negress, scarcely able to walk 
after being roused from sleep. Without 
waiting to be sent, I kissed my parents 
good night and went ostensibly to bed. 


were gcone- 
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It seemed that father and mother would 
never go to sleep. Whenever I would 
think they were, the low murmur would 
begin again, and for a time I gave up 
hope. Then in the silence I gave my 
ears to the noises from without. 

Presently I heard them coming 
(no mistaking the voices of “the only 
British crew in port”)—the sailors of 
the Saracen. Half stifled with excite- 
ment and fear, I dropped noiselessly into 
the garden just as they had passed, and 
in a moment I was through the gate and 
close at their heels. There was such a 
loud and vigorous quarrel going on that 
no one gave me any heed until we wer 
all tumbling into the boat. Then 
“ Who’s here ?”’ 

“T’m the ship’s new eabin-boy,” I an 
swered, very frightened. So he cuffed 
me on the ear for presuming to speak 
as he said, and then 
held me kindly between his knees all the 
way out to the Saracen. The boat’s 
crew, whom I had most feared, were 
sulky from sleepiness and a long, dull 
evening aboard; they pulled in sullen 
silence, and did not seem to see that I 
was there at all. 

We all scrambled up the ladder aboard 
the Saracen, and instantly I saw my 
chance! It was high tide for luck; a 
boat had not been hoisted up to the 
davits, but still stood on deck in its 
chocks. I dropped down and, in the 
confusion and the dark, crawled between 
it and the bulwarks, and lay there 
panting, expecting every instant to be 
dragged out by the legs. Presently only 
T and the anchor- watch were left on 
deck. I thought of my father, and shiv- 
ered; then of my mother, and I all but 
cried; then, such was the reaction from 
my long overtaut nerves, I fell fast asleep. 

My eyes opened 


said one. 


up to my betters, 


upon a pearl - gray 
void, the sky—a narrow strip between 
the bulwarks and the sheltering boat’s 
gunwale. I almost gasped aloud as re- 
alization came to me of where I was. 
The deck vibrated with the pulsing en- 
gines. The under way. 
Now I heard a loud-whispered order and 
the rush and patter of the sailors’ bare 
feet: now only the low drum of the pad- 
dle - wheels and the swash and slap of 
the water alongside. Almost immediately 
that I awoke came the lift of the open 


Saracen was 
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sea. 


I lay there 
and hours, and all my cold muscles stiff- 
ened, and the hard deck-planks seemed 
to grow burning hot; yet now I had be- 
gun to be afraid, and dared not shift to 
ease a single The strip of sky 
grew yellow—pink; there was the smell 
of in the air. Suddenly my 
unele’s voice almost at my head: “ Hoist 
that boat outboard!” I shut my eyes 
as the tackles began to creak. One of 
the sailors swore softly, and another gave 
a great guffaw: “ O-oo, you little swipe! 
Stowed away!” I knew that my uncle 
was leaning against the bul- 
warks not two yards from my head; I 
felt him looking down at me, but still I 
dared not open my eyes. 

“Well, Richard?” he said. It was a 
tone that I had never heard, so cold and 
hard. I scrambled to my feet and stood 
with hanging head. “ Well, Richard ?”’— 
and the sailors stared to hear 
their captain call the stowaway by name. 

And then I found my tongue. “I’m 
the new cabin-boy,” I said, pertly, and 
for the first time looked up at him; I 
had been sure that he would laugh. He 
stood rubbing his chin and staring coldly 
at me. 

“Go aft,” was all he said. 

For a long, long while I stood at the 
taffrail and stared back over our path 


ache. 


sunrise 


Cameron 


again: 


bordered by the soapy lines from the 
Saracen’s churning paddle- wheels; at 


the lines’ meeting-point should be Nas- 
sau. And there it was—or was that not, 
after all,a cloud? I could ‘not quite make 
out, for between us and it was a dark- 
brown plume of smoke. Presently Uncle 
Cameron came and stood beside me at 
the rail, and he, too, stared anxiously at 
the smoke, but said nothing; and as for 
me, I dared not speak. We both spun 
about at a word. 
“Good morning!” 


voice. 


said a clear, young 
At the head of the companionway 
stood Anne Mackeel, the level rays of the 
just-risen sun turning her fair, uncovered 
head to the gold of honey in a new-cut 
comb, her great, dark eyes blinking in 
the strong light, and the fresh morning 
breeze whipping the long, fringed ends 
of her white cashmere shawl. Uncle 
Cameron sprang forward and caught her 
hand and shook it, and his great, hearty 
voice cried a “Good morning” so joy- 
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ously that it rang throughout the sh 


Suddenly she gave a startled 






cry 
pointed full at me. 
“Why! Why—Richard!” Then, 
distress: “Oh, Captain Titus!—I 





not know—” 

“No one but Richard knew,” said 
uncle, grimly. “ Richard and I met 
a few minutes ago. 







His case is not 






attended to.” } 
“Oh, can’t we—can’t we take h 
back?’ she cried, and at her earnestn 





and vehemence even I was surprisi 
“He is such a child, and—his mother 
think of his mother, if—if the sl 


should be captured!” 








My uncle Cameron frowned and ga 
moodily out along our wake, then point 
to the distant smoke. “ We have b 
chased the hour we left Nassa 
and have barely held our own.” Bitt: 
ly: “Some spy has been at work! B 
for that, Richard would be on his w 
to his mother now.” His former ang 
at me flared up again: “ Richard! Wh 
of your mother, sir? It was cowardly 
you to cause her such anxiety !” 

A great welling of unexpected te: 
choked me, and I could only sob: “I 
I left a note.” 

“Eh? cried Uncle Cameron. “ What 
that ?—left a note?” He seemed vast 
comforted by the idea of the note. “ A: 
what did in 
note ?” 


“ 

















since 




































































you say your preci 














I said: ‘I’ve gone to be a blockad 
runner with Uncle Cameron before I p 
on the Queen’s uniform!’ ” 
And then the great shout « 
laughter—no sound was ever sweeter 
my ears! “ You young devil,” he roar 
“down to the cabin with you and he! 
the steward set the table!” ) 
All that day we watched the omino 
smoke-cloud which followed, always f 
lowed, gaining 




















came 


















































now as some vagra 
breeze caught her ship’s sails, now dro) 
ping farther astern as the Saracen’s mo1 i 








powerful engines were matched agains 
the unaided engines of the Yankee. A 
nightfall we put out all lights a 
changed our course a half-point to t! 
east; when daylight came the brow 
plume was gone. 
What a merry breakfast we made 

it there in the Saracen! —what merr 
meals we made of all of them! For m 
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hours passed all too swift; it seemed his thick lips drawn up in an everlasting 
irce noon before night had come again. sneer. To me he was the embodiment 


q ere was another, too, for whom the of romance. I fairly hung upon his 

: flew by as fast: that evening as few words. 

7 paced slowly by, arm in arm, I As the day wore on, the tenseness in- 
rd him eall her “ Anne.” creased. In a few hours the Saracen 


he third day.—From its dawn there would be in Wilmington; or she would 
no talk but of the blockade; man _ be sunk, or else, aground, burned by our 
man, I got the opinion of each one. own hands— spite-work to deprive the 
Old Ben King—“Bo’s’n Ben”; Sel- Yankees of their prize money; and we 
re, our chief-engineer; and Horace would be on our way to Fort Lafayette 
} inkee ”—Powell ; among the officers in New York Harbor. At noon we 
crew they were my favorites, but turned due west out of the Gulf Stream, 
> forace Powell most of all. I think that and at half-speed, awaiting the night, 
is because the men said that he had the Saracen steamed slowly in upon the 
erican Indian blood in him; whether issue. How would the run in be made? 
r not that was true, it was easy to be- A dash at full speed through the heart 
ve of him, with his coarse, black hair of the blockade?—or by stealth along the 
nd beady eyes, a livid sear on the cheek coast? The New Inlet?—or the river’s 
his dark, thin face, and a corner of mouth? 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


In April 
BY MARGARET LEE o> 


* I am slow forgetting, 

It is because the sun 
Has such old tricks of setting 
When April days are done. 


The soft spring sunlight traces 
Old patterns—green and gold; 

The flowers have no new faces, 
The very buds are old! 


If I am slow forgetting— 
Ah, well, come back and see 
The same old sunbeams petting 
My garden-plots and me. 


‘ 
Come smell the green things growing, 
The boxwood after rain; 
See where old beds are showing 
Their slender spears again. 


At dusk, that fosters dreaming— 
Come back at dusk and rest, 
And watch our old star gleaming 

Against the primrose west. 


Vor. CXXVI.—No. 755.—86 











Hidden Between the Testaments 


BY JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Ph.D. 


N some of the fuller editions of our 
| English Bible the marginal notes state 

the years in which the various books 
were believed to have been written. To 
the prophecies of Malachi, with which 
our Old Testament usually closes, the 
date of 397 before Christ has been as- 
signed by the Biblical editors. The next 
year in which, according to these mar- 
ginal dates, any inspired penman gave 
to the world a sacred writing was over 
four centuries later. For it was about 
A.D. 52 or 53 that the earliest letters of 
Paul were composed and made public. 

To the thoughtful reader of the Scrip- 
tures this interruption of the revelation 


from on high for over four centuries 
seems very surprising. Was this gap 
between the Hebrew and t ‘hristian 


half of our Bible unbridged by any lit- 
erature sufficiently valuable to have been 
reverently bound up with the other books? 
The Bible-reader, on some 
fortunate day, turning over an old fam- 
ily Bible or a fine pulpit edition of 
the Scriptures, finds lurking between the 
Testaments, in rather fine print, fourteen 
more books of Scripture in addition to 
the sixty-six which he had been told were 


Let us see. 


all that made up the Holy Bible. He 
reads them with avidity, continually 
stimulated by unexpected encounters 
with old literary acquaintances. What 


thrill him as he 
reads the stirring martial narratives of 
the Maccabean wars! What antique fairy 
lore, reminding him of Jacob Grimm’s 
Household Tales, lights up with uncon- 
scious humor the Scripture pages! A few 
pages farther on, what terse, shrewd 
apothegms and lofty philosophic inter- 
pretations of divine things meet the eves! 

It is no wonder that when the grand- 
parents are applied to for further infor- 
mation about these hidden books of the 
Bible they freely confess that when, in 
their youthful years, they were shut up 
on Sunday afternoons with the Bible as 
the only reading-matter, it was to the 


patriotic sympathies 


small print of the Apocrypha, with i 
interesting short stories, almost moder 
in their ingenious fancies, that th 
promptly turned. 

A ministerial friend of mine, n 
passed beyond the veil, used frankly + 
acknowledge his fondness for the tale 
3el and the Dragon. He never got tire: 
on Sunday evenings, hearing his de: 
mother’s voice as she read over and ov 
the story of how Daniel, by his shrew: 
ness, both exposed the wiles of the idol: 


trous priests and killed the fieree monste: 


whom they worshiped. The ingenio 
devices of lumps of pitch, fat, and hai 
to choke the adored dragon, and of ash 
strewn over the temple floor to disclo 


the footsteps of the thieving priests, ar 


quite in the line of modern detective tal: 
One of the old anecdotes about Jol 
Bunyan relates how for a long period | 
was perplexed by his inability to fir 
within the lids of his Bible certain a 
surances of divine help that had mu 
comforted him. For 
searched his Bible for these words ar 
could not discover them. But at last 
casting his upon the Apocryp! 
books, he found them in the tenth vers 
and second chapter of Ecclesiasticus. 
Many another scholar since Bunyan’ 
day has had similar experiences. He ha 
sought for the Scripture authority f 


above 


eyes 


a year lk 


Milton’s description of Raphael as “ th 


affable angel,” or for Shylock in tl 
“Merchant of Venice” exclaiming, “ A 
Daniel come to judgment.” He hi: 


wished to quote chapter and verse f 
certain familiar texts, such as, “ Unto 3 
is Paradise opened,” “Wisdom is mor 
moving than any motion,” or, “ He th: 
toucheth pitch shall be defiled.” He ha 
been positive that the answers were t 
be found in certain passages in t! 
Psalms, only, after long search, to fii 
them in the Apocrypha. 

The name Apocrypha now attached t 
these fourteen books means primari! 
“The Hidden.” Originally the 


wor 
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\poeryphal meant simply the books whose 
was obscure or whose usage and 

ining were secret. Neither among He- 

y scholars nor in the early Christian 
irch did the word imply that these 
<s were either untrustworthy, spurious, 


nworthy of religious use and rever- 
The first edition of the Bible in 
ch the designation “ Apocryphal” is 
en to these intermediate books dates 
late as 1534, and the use of the word 
a depreciatory sense was established by 
stants. Before Luther’s time they 
included with Job, Daniel, Canticles, 
Ruth, Ezra, and similar books, among 
at was called “the other writings.” 
[he early Church fathers quote from 
Apocrypha as from “ Holy Scripture.” 
St. Augustine ealled them “ canonical,” 
also did the Councils of Hippo in a.p. 
93 and of Carthage in 397. The Council 
Trent pronounced eleven of them to 
eanonical. That is, it accepted all but 
books of Esdras and The Prayer of 
Manasses. They have been printed, 
therefore, as part of Holy Scripture in 
he Septuagint, the Vulgate, and most 
Roman Catholic Bibles up to the present 
time. In the Lutheran, Reformed, and 
English Bibles for nearly three centuries 
after Luther’s break with Rome they 
re printed, and they have been read 
Protestant pulpits during the same 
period as useful and good for edification, 
though not authoritative in proof of 
Christian doctrine. The Homilies of the 
\nglican Church are still full of cita- 
ions from the Apocrypha on an equal 
evel with the canonical Old Testament. 
It was not till the year 1826 that the 
British and American Bible societies ban- 
shed them as uninspired from the com- 
pany of the other Biblical writings with 


} 
wh 


\ich for eighteen centuries they had been 
mtributing to the moral instruction 
nd spiritual nurture of Christendom. 
Have these ancient books between the 
Testaments deserved this sentence of 
banishment from Christian knowledge 
nd service? The customary reason 
given for this ecclesiastical boycott has 
been that they were “ uncanonical.” 
Many Christian scholars, however, 
doubt both the wisdom and the justice 
of this sentence. For with the rise of 
modern Biblical criticism the reasons on 
which theologians had leaned, such as 
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that they were written in Greek, not 
in holy Hebrew, that ancient rabbis 
and scholars, like Jerome, had doubted 
their canonicity, and Protestant councils 
questioned their inspiration, have one by 
one lost their former force. Modern 
scholars think that the Divine Spirit was 
quite as likely to dictate religious revela- 
tion in Greek as in Hebrew, and that, in 
respect to scholarly knowledge and judg- 
ment of what is spiritual truth, modern 
critics and theologians are as competent 
to decide as ancient rabbis or the Doc- 
tors of Divinity of one or two hundred 
years ago. 


It does not need any lengthy ex- 


_ amination to see that the general char- 


acter of the Apocryphal writings is about 
the same as that of the later Old Testa- 
ment writings. There is a similar mix 
ture of fact and fiction, of the weak and 
the sublime, of wisdom and fanaticism, 
of worldly counsels and of high spiritual 
insight and inspiration. 

There is one merit which it is generally 
admitted that the Apocryphal books pos- 
sess. Fay. sacred books they are unusu- 
ally interesting. I know that by some 
they have been condemned as sanguinary, 
fantastic, worldly, and too similar to pro- 
fane literature. It may be that it is these 
very qualities that have made them so 
attractive to dramatists, musicians, and 
artists such as Raphael and Allston. Not 
improbably it was these very traits that 
led so many painters to employ their 
skill in portraying Susanna at the Bath, 
Judith slaying MHolofernes, Jeremiah 
prophesying in the presence of Baruch; 
and that incited Handel to select the ca- 
reer of Judea’s greatest warrior, Judas 
Maccabeus, as the theme of one of his 
most glorious oratorios. There are no parts 
of the Apocrypha more pointedly secular 
than are certain parts of the canonical Old 
Testament, such as the books of Esther, 
Canticles, and the older portions of Eccle- 
siastes. Indeed, the fictitious additions to 
Esther, made by an unknown Jew of 
formal piety, seem directed to correct 
what he thought the godless omission of 
the name of God from the canonical book 
of Esther. 

The books of the Maccabees are in- 
deed full of vindictive fighting and har- 
rowing details of terrible persecutions. 
But they are no more bloody than the 
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books of Joshua and Kings; and are 
ethically superior in that the military 
struggles described are not for pur- 
poses of conquest, but for honorable 
defense of homes and of the God-given 
right to worship Jehovah rather than 
be compelled to sacrifice to pagan idols 
and to embrace a_ polytheistic cult. 
There is no historical book in the 
Old Testament that is characterized by 
a more pure and earnest patriotism and 
a nobler ethical inspiration than the 
First Book of the Maccabees, in which is 
recounted in so direct and self-restrained 
a style the heroic struggle for political 
and religious independence which was 
made by the Jewish people under their 
famous leader, Judas the Hammer, as he 
was called, in the second century before 
Christ. 

In the story of Judith and the grim 
exploit by which she routs the pagan 
invader who with his ruthless army 
menaced her native city, we have an- 
other fiery exhibition of that same in- 
tense patriotism that has always so 
characterized the Jewish spirit. The 
ethics of the romance are, of course, far 
from being in harmony with the Beati- 
tudes. But they are quite as much so as 
the similar exploit of Jael, or Deborah’s 
exultant pean over the death of Sisera. 
Well has Judith been called “a woman 
3rutus, a Hebrew Charlotte Corday.” 

Fierce as is the spirit of the tragic 
tale, there is a justifying purpose behind 
it— that of stirring the too-compliant 
people to terminate at any cost the in- 
sults and outrages of their Syrian op- 
pressors. The dramatic pictures which 
the artists have painted of the liberty- 
loving woman, standing in her splendid 
beauty and enticing apparel before the 
luxuriously furnished tent, holding up 
in vengeful triumph the dissevered head 
of the foreign invader—these are no 
more heart-agitating than the vivid 
power with which this masterpiece of 
Hebrew literature has portrayed the con- 
summate daring and devotion of the 
heroine who, by her siren charms and 
feigned compliance with the kindled 
passion of the hostile general, had stolen 
away his senses, and then with his own 
sword ended his life and so saved her 
people from destruction. 

The clever detective tale of Bel and the 


Dragon, already alluded to, and the His 
tory of Susanna, in which the shrew 
Daniel again appears to rescue an in: 
cent woman from two pious elders w! 
had plotted her ruin, are no more biti: 
satires upon narrow and sanctimonio 
hypocrites and no more plainly literar 
creations than is the story of Jonah. 

The Song of the Three Holy Childres 
who out of the very midst of the furna: 
flames successively call on the heaven: 
sun and moon, water, wind, fire, hail, a1 
all the works of the Lord to bless th: 
Creator—this is as noble a hymn as « 
be found between Genesis and the cl 
of the Revelation of John, and by 
varied and melodious repetitions subt 
suggests the sublime music of natur 
universal chorus of praise. It offe 
us inspiring lessons, closely  simil: 
to those of Elijah in the cave on M 
Horeb and Daniel in the lions’ den, ar 
thus has well deserved the place given 1 
it in the Anglican Service-book as “ tl} 
Benedicite ” par excellence. 

One of the famous apologues in tl 
canonical Old Testament is the tal 
which Jotham once told about tl 
“trees choosing a king.” An equal 
plain parable, no less inferior either 
wisdom or in literary skill, is the narr 
tive in the first book of Esdras of t) 
three young men who debated befor 
King Darius at a royal feast. What 
“the strongest thing in the world’ 
was the topic. One disputant eulogiz 
“wine”; a second lauded the claims 
the king; a third praised “ woma 
But the verdict was finally and una: 
mously given that “Great is truth a 
mighty above all things.” The Apocr: 
phal parable was plainly no more 
invention of the human mind than th 
in the book of Judges, and its magnifice: 
conclusion, “As for the truth, it «@ 
dureth and is always strong; it livet 
and conquereth forever,” is a sayil 
worthy of standing beside the nobl 
utterances of Holy Scripture. 

By certain prim critics of the Apocr 
pha much ridicule has been heaped up: 
Tobit and his dog, especially the d 
It is indeed a romance that seems almos 


as fantastic as a dream-tale from th 
Angels with their 


Arabian Nights. 
providential presence and succor and 
grotesque demon with his malicious mis 
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chief freely interpose with supernatural 
feats in the daily life of the characters. 
The story is liberally interlarded with 
the most naive and magical features, 
such as the incarnation of the angel 
Raphael as a traveling companion of the 
hero, the demon’s fascination by a 
maiden’s charm, and the amusing pranks 
and discomfitures of Asmodeus. 
Nevertheless, the main current of the 
tale is that of a charming pastoral of the 
most ingenious and childlike style. It is 
an idyllic picture of domestic piety in a 
devout Hebrew family, the son of which 
has been obliged by misfortune to under- 
take a long journey to distant Media. 
On the way Tobias finds relatives, falls 
in love with the beautiful widow Sara, 
and marries her, although her seven 
former husbands had successively been 
killed on the bridal night by a jealous 
demon. Through the wise counsel of the 
disguised angel and the device of a fish’s 
burning liver he drives Asmodeus away 
to the remotest part of Egypt. After the 
matrimonial festivities are happily con- 
cluded, Tobias takes his bride home with 
him, the faithful dog running on before 
and wagging his tail joyfully as he recog- 
nizes his old master and mistress. With 
the help of the gall of the magic fish, the 
son anoints his father’s eyes and restores 
his sight and the two live on in peace 
and prosperity, long beyond the limit of 
a centenarian’s existence. It is the de- 
lightful portrayal of the devout life of 
a group of true Israelites without guile 
or distrust, faithfully observing all the 
commandments—a sweet family picture 
that has without exaggeration been 
likened to the tender delineation of the 
home circle of the Cohens in George 
Eliot’s noted novel of Daniel Deronda. 


Throughout the canonical Old Testa- 
ment there is hardly a vestige of any 
clear and positive affirmation of the im- 
mediate survival of the soul after death 
in heavenly blessedness, by virtue of its 
spiritual essence or its righteous char- 
acter. The general Hebrew conception 
was that the good received the wages of 
righteousness and piety in the forms of 
a long life, prosperity, and divine care 
upon earth. 

The prevalent view in the Old Testa- 
ment is that when the body died, the 
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man’s soul went with it, either to perish 
as a beast perisheth, or else to sleep in 
the grave until the final Judgment and 
resurrection of the body. In other pas- 
sages the current conception is that the 
human soul at death descended into 
Sheol—the gloomy realm of shades that 
received all mortals, whether good or 
bad. In this sad underworld of dark- 
ness, stillness, and torpidity, the feeble 
and insentient ghost waited until the 
Resurrection Day to be reunited, by a 
stupendous miracle, with the body, and 
thus regain consciousness and full life 
and receive its moral deserts. In the 
lack therefore of any unequivocal as- 
sertion in the Old Testament of the 
prompt attainment of immortality and 
heavenly blessedness by the righteous 
soul by virtue of its spiritual constitu- 
tion, devout Hebrews (as we see in mani- 
fold Seripture passages) were involved 
in most trying perplexities and despond- 
ence as to the divine goodness. If they 
were able at all to maintain their faith 
in the care and justine of Jehovah, it 
wis by hiding (as the author of Job 
did) behind the inscrutable mystery of 
God’s ways, which are so far beyond 
the possible probing of the human in- 
tellect that it is presumptuous in any 
man to try to understand them. 

But though the Hebrew mind might 
acknowledge its impotence, the Hebrew 
heart was not satisfied. It hungered for 
a clearer hope, a warmer faith. What 
could it set against the subtle argu- 
ments of skeptic and materialist? In the 
Apocrypha the Alexandrian seer solved 
the enigma by replying boldly, with a 
trustful wisdom far greater than the 
original Solomon ever possessed : 

“God made not death, nor hath He 
pleasure in the destruction of the living. 
All His productions are healthful.” . . 
“ Righteousness is in essence everlasting 
life.” Death, he declared, was only the 
work of God’s enemy, Satan. “ The un- 
godly call it to themselves just because 
they are worthy of it.” ... “It is the 
corruptible body that presseth down the 
soul.” But they, he declared, who com- 
mune with the Spirit of Wisdom and 
practise truth and righteousness become 
one with the Divine Reason that pene- 
trates them and so become heirs ard part- 
ners of the Eternal. 
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And so the Alexandrian poet sang his 
triumphal hymn of eternal hope: 
God created man to be immortal, 


And made him to be an image of his eternal 
self. 


For the souls of the righteous are in the 
hands of God, 

And there shall no torment touch them. 
And having been a little while chastised, 
they shall receive grand benefit. 

Commonplace as these thoughts may 
seem to modern Christians, yet to the 
Hebrews of that century they were as 
novel as they were inspiring. From the 
day when any perplexed mind or be- 
reaved heart read these golden sentences, 
a glorious star-beam of higher truth shone 
with comforting ray upon his life. 

It was an unprecedented positive af- 
firmation of the soul’s natural immortal- 
ity that, spreading from Alexandria into 
Judea, developed later into the atmos- 
phere of heavenly hope which we find in 
the New Testament and the great Chris- 
tian seers. 

Another epoch-making forerunner of 
notable Christian doctrines that is recog- 
nized by scholars as an evident “ missing 
link ” between the earlier and later writ- 
ings of the Bible is found in the Apoc- 
ryphal book of Esdras. 

In the New Testament we find as the 
center of religious thought and the potent 
factor in shaping the destinies of Israel, 
the expectation of the advent of a per- 
sonal Messiah who shall rescue and 
exalt the Israelitish nation. For this 
faith we find in the canonical Old Testa- 
ment no adequate textual authority. 
But when we turn to the revelation 
which forms the main part of Second 
Esdras, the message rings out like a mar- 
tial trumpet before a mighty battle. We 
have here a thrilling picture of the Mes- 
siah coming forth as a lion to deliver 
Israel and execute judgment on his 
enemies, or we see him as a Divine Man, 
the Son of God, rising out of the sea, 
consuming his enemies with his breath, 
and reigning for four hundred years, 
until all mankind appear before the judg- 
ment seat of God, the sinners to enter 
into unending torment and the godly 
into everlasting rest. 

It was chiefly from these Apocryphal 
books, such as Second Esdras, Second 
Maccabees, certain passages in Wisdom 


and Ecclesiasticus, and those powert 
contemporaneous prophecies of Enoch a: 
the Sibylline verses so closely allied 
them, that the expectations of a comi: 
Messiah, a vindicating day of judgment 
and a bodily resurrection “shone fort 
with a glowing, almost fierce brightness, 
and fired the hearts of the many just ar 
devout Hebrews who, like Simeon, wer 
that epoch “waiting for the consolati 
of Israel.” And it was these prophet 
pictures and the emotional incitement 
of these Apocryphal writings and thi 
epoch that secured for Jesus and Pa 
such popular welcome for the glad tidins 
that they brought. 

When, then, any broad-minded man r 
flects on these far-reaching services an 
intrinsic merits of the Apocrypha, do 
not its exclusion from the modern Bib) 
and the customary reading of Christe: 
dom to-day seem to be a mistake? Do n 
these books still possess the power 


interesting, enlightening, and edifying 


our gen¢ration ? 

As all Biblical scholars know, th 
Apocrypha was the bridge by which muc! 
of the best and potent thought of Jud: 
ism and Greece passed over into Chri 
tianity. He who would understand th: 
emergence in the Gospels and Epistl: 
of such beliefs and forces as the expecta 
tions of the Messiah, the Johannine doc 
trine of the Word of God, or the Chris 
tian doctrine of immortality as the nat 
ural heritage of the spirit’s essence, oug! 
to familiarize himself with the Apocryph 
Only by a due knowledge of it are Ol 
and New Testament seen to be integra 
parts of one natural religious evolutio: 

And when Bible readers have foun 
so much that was morally improving an 
spiritually quickening in these uncanon 
ical books, they have been emboldened 
go further in these religious studies ar 
to familiarize themselves next with tl 
noble spiritual truths found in the non 


Christian Scriptures, such as that firs! 


Apostolic Epistle of peace and forgivin 
love, the Chinese “ Tao-Teh-King”; t! 
Persian revelation of spiritual retrib 
tions in the Zend- Avesta; and t! 
Hindu Gospel of self-sacrifice and r 
nunciation embodied in the Bhagavad 
Gita. 

It is not, however, in any of the kind 


of books that we have yet mentioned 


~~ 
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that the highest level of the Apocrypha 
as reached. It is in those two notable 
i Ks whose merits all scholars have 
dly acknowledged, Ecclesiasticus and 
tie Wisdom of Solomon. 

[he book of Ecclesiasticus, as its name 
suggests, was a code of maxims for 
moral and religious improvement, por- 
traving the life and character at which 
a devout worshiper in the synagogue 
should aim, and by which true blessed- 
ness might be obtained. It has been 
re gnized by eminent teachers as the 
most complete and practical “ manual of 
ethical culture” produced by ancient 

Written originally by the learned 
scholar Jesus the Son of Sirach, in 
Jerusalem, about 200 B.c., it was enlarged 
and translated into Greek by the grand- 
son, who introduced it into the circle of 
Jewish and Greek scholars who gave 
such prestige to Alexandrian culture. It 
is a composition partly in prose and 
partly in verse, and in many respects 
seems like a Jewish counterpart of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, so full is it of 
shrewd epigrams and homely details as to 
the smallest matters of daily behavior. 
Its stock of wise saws and practical ob- 
servations, sometimes keen and cynical, 
at other times exhibiting deep insight 
or fine and delicate criticism, is admi- 
rably versatile and remarkably compre- 
hensive. The reflections are those of a 
wise, broad-minded veteran who from the 
calm height of a long life in many lands 
and posts looks back on his career and 
sums up its lessons. 

How terse and biting are some of these 
proverbs: 

Coddle thy child and he shall make thee 
afraid. 

Be not as a lion in thy house and as a 
crazy man among thy servants. 

\ fool travaileth with a secret, as the 
mother in labor with a child. 

If thou hast heard something, let it die 
with thee. Be not alarmed, it will not burst 
thee. 

What pregnant wisdom in homely 
counsels such as these: 


Health and a good constitution are above 
all gold. 

Delicacies poured out before a_ closed 
mouth are as messes of food set upon a 
grave... . Afflict not thyself with sad re- 
flections. Giadness of heart is the life of a 
man and prolongeth his days. 
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What regard for justice and respect 
for human dignity is shown in the ad- 
monitions of which these are samples: 

To the slave that is wise shall they that 
are free do service. 

The Lord will not accept any personage, 
however important, and will always hear thi 
prayer of him who is wronged. 

He that defraudeth the workman of his 
hire is a blood-shedder. He that taketh 
away his neighbor’s living slayeth him. 


Hardly any one, I think, has satirized 
the follies of men and women mor 
unsparingly than the Son of Sirach. 
Nevertheless, he is a persistent optimist, 
seeing the good in life and humanity, and 
beholding all the experiences of life illu- 
minated by the sunshine of divine good- 
will and religious trust. While the 
author indulges too much in bitterness 
against personal and national foes and 
in cruel gibes on weak women, his faith 
is liberal and humane. What rational 
views of the essence of religion, far 
ahead of his age, are expressed in such 
an apothegm as this: 

Sacrificing what is wrongfully gotten is 
an offering of mockery, and the mockeries of 
transgressors are not accepted by Jehovah. 

The object of man’s supreme endeavor, 
as presented in Ecclesiasticus, is “ truth,” 
and the surest means of obtaining divine 
rewards is righteousness and helpfulness 
to one’s fellows. Witness such sayings 
as these: 

If thou hast a servant, treat him as your- 
self. 

The merey of a man is toward his neigh- 
bor. But the mercy of the Lord is toward 
all flesh. He reproveth and disciplineth and 
teacheth, and then he bringeth them back 
home as a shepherd his flock. 

Be as a father unto the fatherless and 
in the place of a husband to the orphan’s 
mother; and thou shalt be as a son of the 
Most High, and he will love thee more than 
thy mother did. 

When we read such noble verses, does 
it not seem as if from some long-buried 
gospel we were reading recovered words 
from the lips of the Galilean Master him- 
self ? 

With the closing chapters devoted to 
describing the glories of Creation and 
cataloguing the long line of Hebrew 
heroes and seers (a section well entitled 
“The Hymn of the Forefathers”), the 
book reaches a splendid climax, giving 
voice to the instincts of reverence for 
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the mighty dead and gratitude for their 
gifts to humanity, of which the later 
eulogies in the eleventh chapter of He- 
brews, of the worthies who lived by faith, 
is an evident imitation and hardly an im- 
provement. 

If, since the bodies of these famous 
men were buried in peace, their names 
live forevermore, and their historic lives 
have been singing so gloriously and un- 
dyingly in the “choir invisible” of our 
human benefactors, it is in great de- 
gree because of the eloquence with which 
the Son of Sirach early embalmed their 
memories and made such pious thanks- 
givings a customary part of our great 
national and religious festivals. 

In the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, 
we have the code of maxims elaborated 
by a Jerusalem sage whose Alexandrian 
learning had liberalized his ancestral 
faith. 

In the Wisdom of Solomon we have 
Jewish history and theology, as inter- 
preted and partly transmuted by Pla- 
tonie philosophy and Greek Alexandrian 
culture. The ascription of its author- 
ship to Solomon is simply a literary 
device. Its thought moves in a sphere 
immeasurably above that of the luxuri- 
ous and worldly monarch of a thousand 
years previous. It was written, by the 
testimony of its internal evidence, in 
Alexandria some time in the century just 
preceding the Christian era. Its author 
was plainly neither priest nor scribe, 
but one of the broad and independent 
Hebrew “Humanists” of that transi- 
tional period, and his book is a priceless 
relic of the fertile age in which the 
seeds of the great truths of Christianity 
were germinating, under combined Jew- 
ish and Greek influences, to blossom in 
the faith and thought of the New Testa- 
ment and the fathers of the early 
Church. It is, however, deeply to be re- 
gretted that there is neither a historical 
scrap nor probable tradition as to either 
the name or the life-story of this 
spiritual genius who not only gave to 
the Apocrypha its noblest book, but en- 
riched Hebrew literature with a writing 
which in literary excellence and moral 
and philosophic elevation is to me the 
equal of any book in the Old Testament, 


not excepting Job or the “ second ” Isaia 
rhe larger part of the book is devoted 
a moral interpretation of Hebrew hist: 
and human experience and to an exhil 
tion of the folly of idolatry and 
godliness and their sure punishm: 
From these national and personal 
monitions the writer rises into lof 
philosophic expositions and an eloqu: 
personification of the Divine Wisd 
that determined the primal order 
visible things and all the diverse phen 
ena of nature and humanity. To t! 
Eternal Wisdom is due whatever in + 
universe has power or goodness. Mar 
reason and conscience are but reflection 
of this rational spirit in God, and fr 
this the imaginative personification 
Wisdom ascends to the sublime conc 
tion of the all-pervading, all-knowi: 
and inspiring Reason that is the “ work: 
of all things.” 

Well may the philosophic poet, ther 
fore, apostrophize Wisdom as the ad 
able manifestation of the Unsearchal 
Eternal: 


For in her is a Spirit, rational, holy, 
One only, yet manifold, subtil, 

Active, penetrating, undefiled, 
Irrepressible, ready to do good, kind t 


man, 

Steadfast, having all power, overseeing a 
things. 

For Wisdom is more mobile than a: 
motion. 


She goeth and passeth through all thing 


by reason of her pureness. 

For she is the breath of the power of Go 

And a pure emanation from the glory 
the Almighty. 

For she is the brightness of the Ever 
lasting Light, 

The unspotted mirror of the working 
God 

And the image of His goodness. 

And being but one, she can do all thing 

And remaining in herself she maketh a 
things new; 

And in all ages entering into holy so 

She maketh them friends of God a: 
Prophets. 


And sweetly doth she order all things. 


To find in religious literature a1 
passage equal to this in _ philosophi 
subtlety and lofty poetic beauty 
must come down to the days of Wor 
worth’s “ Tintern Abbey ” or Tennyso 
“Tn Memoriam.” 
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Betty Bethune 


BY WILLIAM JOHN HOPKINS 


ARVEL’S BEACH is that long, 
crescent - shaped stretch of fine, 
white sand between Barnaby’s 

ad and the Long Stone, facing a little 
st of south, and open to the Atlantic; 
th a noble surf in a southerly gale, a 

which beats the sand into a surface 
rd and smooth and infinitely pleasant. 
They call it Marvel’s Beach, but it is 
They call it 
it from a laudable desire to ridicule, I 
ppose. Five years ago I should have 
d that laudable desire if I were ac- 
stomed to see a man, not turned thirty, 
nning the companionship of his fel- 
-men and trying to turn hermit; and 
this effort at hermiting on account of 


t my beach, of course. 


Betty Bethune, who may not have been 


rth it, anybody would have said, no 
ibt. JT am inclined to think, though, 


that it would not have been best for any- 


dy to hint in my hearing that she was 
ot worth it. 

But let us put Betty Bethune out of 
ir minds if we can. I cannot for very 
ng; that has been the trouble with me 

r the five years just past, and it was 
because of that inability that I took ship 
suddenly at Hull upon the completion 
f that voyage with the Honorable Mr. 
Bethune and his daughter. I shipped 
before the mast—I could not do better— 
on a bark bound for Valparaiso. She 
vas neither very good nor very bad, al- 
thongh I thought her very bad. I did 
not know how bad a ship can be, but I 
found out before I got through. At 
Valparaiso I shipped for Singapore; and 
in the course of three years I went around 
the world twice. Little good it did me. 
[ saw many things that I should not have 
seen, and I failed to see the things that 
I should have seen; no doubt I did many 
things which I should not have done, 
and left undone the things which I should 
have done. I cannot say with truth that 
there was no health in me, for my morals 
were not noticeably impaired, and I was 
but one great lump of sinew when I 
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got home again—cured, as I flattered 
myself. I had not reckoned on the fact 
that Mr. Bethune was no longer our 
representative at a foreign court, but my 
near neighbor here, if neighbors can be 
said to be near whose houses are two 
miles apart. My house overlooks the 
harbor, which does very well if one can- 
not do better, and his the ocean, which 
does very well indeed always; and he 
does not appreciate it. I do not believe 
he can, although Miss Bethune may. 
Marvel’s Beach is his—the Honorable 
Mr. Bethune’s—and he lets them call it 
Marvel’s without so much as raising a 
finger or his voice to protest, no doubt 
snickering to himself with every repeti- 
tion. I believe that Betty, now—but let 
us put Betty Bethune out of our minds, 
as I said at the beginning, and talk of 
something else. 

3y the middle of September the beach 
is all mine; all mine through the autumn 
storms, with their winds so wild that I 
can searcely stand up against them, and 
which often, in my pacing to and fro, 
have brought me to a halt or even forced 
me back a step; winds which whip the 
spray and the rain about me and tear 
at my coat and lash my face with wet 
sand. The great surges thunder down 
upon the beach with a continuous roar, 
stirring up the sand and leaving their 
foam in mounds which stay but an in- 
stant, quivering, then are seized by the 
wind and are scattered and go racing off 
before it, so that the whole beach is white. 
It is glorious. I ride home with an 
exaltation of spirit. I could do great 
deeds. 

Not that I do any. I don’t. As I draw 
near home I get to thinking again of 
Betty Bethune, and the exaltation of 
spirit slips from me like an old cloak. 
Probably it is no more than that. And 
I take my horse to the barn and see him 
properly rubbed down and turned into 
his box. He gives a great sigh of con- 
tent and stretches his lean neck over the 
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door and looks at me; and I rub his nose 
gently, and I heave another sigh—not of 
content—and I go to the house, in which 
there are four maids, so called, and a 
man, to look after the comfort of one 
other man. And the four maids and the 
man take care of the house well enough 
and look after my bodily comfort; my 
happiness is no concern of theirs. 

It was after just such a day as that 
that I rode my rounds and started for 
the beach. I lay a straight course for 
the beach always. To be sure, it takes 
me across the land of the Honorable Mr. 
Bethune; over his walls and through the 
middle of a hay-field and through an- 
other field which is his truck-garden, with 
some berry vines near the wall. I do 
not know what kind of berries they bear. 
I have never stopped to look, and my 
horse always clears them nicely, anyway. 
I took some pains to avoid his vegetables 
last year, but it is not possible to avoid 
standing grass without going too far out 
of my way. I do not know whether the 
Honorable Mr. Bethune objects to my 
going across his land or not. I hope 
he does. But I have observed that this 
year my course across his hay-field has 
been kept mowed and the ground well 
softened, so that it is no more than a 
bridle-path. The feet of my horse might 
well keep the ground soft fre... wall to 
wall, with his going to and fro upon it 
several times each day, but that would 
not account for the take-eff on either 
side of the wall nor for the path through 
the vegetable-garden which makes it un- 
necessary for me to deviate a_hair’s- 
breadth from a straight line. I suppose 
it is as easy to make a path in one place 
as another, but—confound the Honorable 
Mr. Bethune! 

As I thought these thoughts, ecantering 
lightly over the bridle-path through the 
hay-field, I found myself saying over, 
rhythmically, in time with the rapid hoof- 
beats: “May he always be confounded! 
May he always be confounded!” This 
comforted me somewhat; and we were 
coming to the take-off, my horse and [, 
and his stride lengthened a little, and he 
jumped as I lifted him. 

It is a pretty stiff jump, that wall; a 
good four feet high and two feet wide 
on top, with cap-stones that might serve 
as a table. My horse has always cleared 


it easily enough, but it is a jump that 
is like to break my neck some day 

which will be no great matter—and my 
horse’s legs, which will matter much. 
He is a good horse. As we were in thx 
air I looked down and saw some cold- 
frames which had been put there that 
morning, close beside my path. They 
had not been there the night before, | 
could swear. Wrath surged within me, 
and I did swear. 

“Damnation!” I cried aloud. “ Who 
put those things there to cut a horse’s 
legs ?” 

I had not noticed the man who leaned 
over one of the cold-frames. He straight- 
ened up, and I saw that it was the Hon- 
orable Mr. Bethune himself. 

“Hello, Roger!” he said, in that soft 
voice of his. 

I had stopped my horse and sat facing 
him. “TI beg your pardon, Mr. Bethune. 
I did not suspect that you were here. | 
should have been more careful.” 

He was silent for a long instant, eying 
me with some sort of amusement. “ It 
is a long time since we met, Roger,” h 
said at last. 

“Yes,” I replied, curtly. 

He laughed at that. “You hav 
changed very little in five years.” 

I bowed. 

He laughed again, low and with evident 
satisfaction. “Betty came down with 
me for a while. Had you heard,” he 
asked, “that she got thrown? It was 
much such a jump as this that you tak 
so confidently.” 

My heart leaped up into my mouth an: 
almost choked me.* “ And was she hurt 
badly ?”’ 

He glanced at me quickly. “No, no. 
not badly. She has to be very careful! 
and cannot ride for a time. Not serious 
ly hurt, though. She would be glad t 
see you, I think, Roger, and so should 
I—at the house.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

I was still in a sweet temper as I cam 
to the place where I generally tie m) 
horse: behind a high dune which has 
become overgrown with beach-grass an: 


wild peas and some weed the name of 


which I do not know, but which bears 
some resemblance to a diminutive spruc« 
Tt also bears fine nettles, which you per- 
ceive only when you touch them. Ther 
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s no shade about the dune, of course, 
it it is sheltered from the usual winds, 
which are from the southwest. 

Betty and I used to tie our horses 
within the shelter of this same dune. I 
use the same post now. Betty does not, 

. far as I know. What I thought while 
[ was tying my horse is of no conse- 

rence. At any rate, I do not mean to 
tell it. And I got him well tied, and I 
rubbed his nose gently, and I left him 
there looking after me, and walked slow- 
vy out upon the beach, gazing at the tine, 
hite sand and thinking my thoughts. 

There are three bath- houses here, 
rather more than half-way toward the 
Long Stone from Barnaby Head. The 

ith-houses are now tumble-down affairs 

rough boards, once painted red. I 
must have been about eight years old 
when they were last painted, and I re- 
member how defiantly they glared at me 
n their new coats of brilliant scarlet. 
As I approached them now I recalled it 
vividly; and I smiled involuntarily, and 
I raised my eyes and I saw, sitting on 
the sand, a little yellow-haired boy — 
scarcely more than a baby—of between 
hree and four. 

He was a very pretty boy, very busy with 
ome little piles of fine sand on pieces of 
wood which he had picked up, and with 
various white pebbles of different sizes, 
vhich were arranged in some sort of 
order. He seemed to be all alone, sitting 
n front of those ancient bath-houses. 

When I had come so near that he could 
not help knowing of my presence, he 
looked up in an absent-minded way, saw 

e standing over him, and smiled a 
friendly smile. 

“Hello!” he said slowly, in a gentle 
oice. 

“ Hello!” I eried. “Who are you?” 

He got up at that, came to me, and held 
out his hand gravely. 

“Tm pretty well,” he replied, in the 
same gentle voice; a voice so very gentle 
that I had to stoop to catch his words. 

I perceived that his hand, as I held 
it in mine, was soft and lovely and small 

—3so very small; and I would not have 
let it go, but he drew it away without 
impatience but with decision, and would 
have gone back to his playing. 

I bent and held him, one hand under 
each of his arms. 


“T’m glad that you are pretty well,” 
I said, “ but I asked who you are, and not 
how you are.” 

His attention had been attracted by 
my riding-clothes, and he had looked at 
them with some care. Now, instead of 
answering my question, he looked earnest- 
ly into my eyes, brought his face nearer, 
as if he thought me deaf, and asked a 
question in his turn. 

“Did you ride on a horse?” 

He spoke, as before, in a very gentle 
voice, very slowly and carefully and cor- 
rectly. I could not help smiling at his 
grave little face set in a halo of short, 
yellow hair. 

“ Yes, yon dear little chap, I did.” 

“Do you think your horse would like 
to have me ride him?” he continued, with 
gravity. 

I laughed. “I have no doubt that he 
would be delighted,” I said. “But he 
is rather far away now. I'll tell you 
what. If you are a good boy and an- 
swer my question, I'll see what can be 
done about it.” 

“What question ?” 

“Who are you?” 

A smile of sly humor curled the cor- 
ners of his mouth. It was a very lovely 
mouth. I longed to kiss it, but I did 
not. His mother might have objected 
to his being kissed by any stray stranger. 
He murmured something which I could 
not hear. I bent my head to near the 
better, my ear close to his mouth. 

“T’m a giant,” he said. Then the 
temptation was too strong for him. 
“Boo!” he cried, in my ear. 

I straightened up, carrying him with 
me; then held him on high at the full 
stretch of my arms. 

“That’s all I care about a giant like 
you,” I cried, looking up at him. 

He was laughing and looking down at 
me with merry eyes. He gurgled, but 
nothing intelligible. At last I gave him 
a shake and set him down. He mur- 
mured something, I could not hear what. 

“What did you say?’ I asked, stoop- 
ing. 

“Do it again,” he commanded, slowly. 
“T like it.” 

And I did it again and yet again, 
until my arms were tired. Then I be- 
thought me. 

“You have not answered my question 
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yet,” I reminded him. 
name?” 

“My name is Roger Caxton,” he re- 
plied, earnestly. 

He spoke slowly and as distinctly as he 
could, but even at that the “Caxton” 
got a bit tangled. It was in that habit, 
I judged. 

“ Hello!” I cried. “That’s my name.” 

“Is your name Roger Caxton?’ he 
asked, politely. 

“ Roger Marvel.” 

He laughed. “Isn’t that funny?” 

“Very funny,” I agreed. “And now, 
about the horse.” It occurred to me that 
I knew nothing about the dear little boy 
but his name. “ Where do you live?” I 
asked. 

“In that big house,” he replied, readily, 
pointing in the general direction of the 
Honorable Mr. Bethune’s. 

I had expected it; I had known it. 
it was a shock to me, I found. Betty 
might have let me know. To be sure, 
four years ago I was in the middle of 
the Indian Ocean, foremast-hand on the 
ship Tempest. But she might have let 
me know—somehow. 

I sighed. “ Well, Roger,” I said, with- 


“What is your 


But 


out enthusiasm, “if your mother says 


you may, you shall ride up and down 
the beach to-morrow as long as you like. 
You ask her—will you?—and come. Say 
that Roger Marvel asked you. She will 
not have forgotten, I hope, who Roger 
Marvel is.” 

I might have said next year as well 
as to-morrow, but I had forgotten. 

He nodded soberly and certainly. 
will ask her and I will come.” 

“And you just see if my horse doesn’t 
say he’s delighted.” 

He came a step forward, smiling. “Oh, 
will he? How will he say it?” If I could 
only keep him smiling always! He did 
not wait for an answer, but held up his 
arms. “Do it again,” he commanded, 
his eyes twinkling. 

I laughed and swung him high; but 
he had no sooner got up there than he 
began to struggle and kick. 

“No!” he cried. “No! 
tor.” 

I put him down hastily. “I beg your 
pardon, Doctor. I was under the im- 
pression that you were a giant.” 

“No, I’m the doctor,” he said, sur- 


“T 


I’m the doc- 
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prised at my mistake. “ People don’t lift 
up doctors,” he added, slowly, in a tone 
of mild reproof. 

“Well, Doctor,” I said, “aren’t there 
any sick people who may perhaps need 
your attention ?” 

“Flossie,” he answered, gravely, “ is 
behind that old house. She is sick.” 

Flossie was behind the old bath-house, 
was she? No doubt she had been enjoy- 
ing my interview. 

“Don’t you think, Doctor, it is time 
you went to see Flossie again? I will 
go with you, if you don’t object—to hold 
your horse, you know.” 

He assented with alacrity, and he 
again put his dear little hand confiding- 
ly in mine. It was so warm and soft 
and small! I welcomed the excuse and 
held it fast, and together we began our 
journey of twenty feet, while he explained 
that he had had an otteromobile, but it 
had changed into a horse, quite suddenly 
and without apparent reason. Then he 
asked me what an otter was; but before 
I had a chance to reply we rounded the 
corner of the bath-house and perceived 
Flossie, and he forgot that he had asked 
me anything. 

Flossie sat upon the sand, her back 
propped against the bath-house, and re- 
garded us with amusement. She seemed 
rather small, and she was dark, with hair 
that was a very dark brown—almost black. 
I did not notice at the time whether she 
was pretty or not. 

Roger went to her with a pace which 
comported with the dignity of a doctor. 

“ Flossie,” he said, “ I’ve brought Roger 
with me to hold my horse.” 

Flossie looked at me merrily and held 
out her hand. “I am much too sick to 
get up, but I’m very glad to see you, Mr. 
Marvel.” 

I laughed, for I found myself in some 
slight embarrassment. 

“ And I expected to find a little nurse- 
maid,” I said. “I beg your pardon.” 

“Why?” she asked. “I am a nurse- 
maid at present, and I am little.” 

I smiled, and Roger, who had no idea 
of being left out, leaned over her and 
brought his face very near to hers. It 
seemed to be a trick of his. 

“ Just think, Flossie,” he said, “ Roger’: 
name and mine are just the same. Isn’t 
it funny ?” 
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She kissed him. I wished that I might. 
‘Not such a coincidence as you think, 


ear. 

* What did you say?” he asked, slowly. 

“ Much too long a word, sweetheart.” 

I still held the little doctor’s hand in 

ine. “ Doctor,” I ventured, “it seems 

» me that your patient might be moved 
to the other side of the bath-house.” 

He considered the matter seriously for 
an instant. “ Yes,” he replied, nodding, 
“she is well enough, but she can’t walk. 
Do you think that I could carry her?” 

‘I would hardly advise it,” I 
“but I ean.” 


said, 


“ Oh,” cried Flossie, in some haste and 
ith a bit of color in her cheeks, “I can 
nanage it. It is only a little bit of a 

ay.” 

So we went around the bath-house and 
sat us down upon the sand by Roger’s 
rows of stones, and she began to talk 
about the weather. 

“What a beautiful day!” she said. 

I smiled. “ And I expected something 
better of you.” 

She looked at me quickly and gave a 

ttle laugh. “ Well,” chal- 
lenging, “isn’t it?’ 

“T don’t think so. 
west weather.” 

There fell a brief silence, and we both 
looked out over the sparkling water. 
There was something odd about the day, 
after all, in the lee of the bath-houses, 
but it was not soothing; and I like to 
e soothed. Roger had sat on the sand 
before me and was looking up into my 


£ 


ace 


she said, 


I don’t like north- 


“Let’s pretend some more,” he said, 
softly. “ You tell about it.” 

I laughed at his little, earnest face. 

‘Last winter the ice was piled high 
here; as high as Haman — fifty cubits, 
wasn’t it?” 


Flossie laughed, too. “What is a 
cubit ?” 
: “I don’t know exactly. It doesn’t mat- 


ter, does it?” 

‘I have been wondering,” said she, 
irrelevantly, “ what you do with yourself 
n the winter.” 

“ Look after my fields and my men and 
my stock and myself, and get ready for 
spring. My days are well filled.” 

Sut your evenings ?” 

“T read for an hour or two, or until 
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the acetylene-tank stops working and my 
gas goes out. Then I light a candle, and 
presently I go to bed.” 

She laughed at that. 
of joy. 


“Tt is a picture 
And now Roger and I must go.” 
“Come, Roger dear.” She 
turned again to me. “ Won’t you come 
up to the house ?” 

“ Not now, thank you.” 

“At some other time?” she rejoined, 
smiling. She evidently knew that I 
would not. “ Betty would be glad to see 
you, I think.” 

I stooped to Roger. “ And don’t forget 
to ask about the horse and to come.” I 
was greatly tempted, and I turned to 
Flossie. “Betty wouldn’t mind if I 
kissed him?” I asked. 

“Why in the world should she?” I 
could feel Flossie’s look of surprise boring 
through my head. “Did you think she 
might be jealous?’ she asked, in tones 
of levity. 

“No,” I replied; and I kissed Roger. 

aa Flossie observed, looking at 
me thoughtfully. 

“T know of no reason why you should 
We are not ashamed, are we, 


She got up. 


” 
see, 


not see. 
Roger ?” 


“No,” said Roger, not in the least 
knowing what I was talking about. “I 
will ask my father. He is coming to- 


night—in a train and a otteromobile.” 

IT felt a sudden sinking of the heart. 
And I kissed Roger again and bade him 
not to forget, and I strode off to my 
horse, who was unaffectedly glad to see 
me, and we set out for home at a great 
pace. 

We started out again that night, my 
horse and I. Out of regard for the 
horse’s legs I did not go over the walls 
and through the vegetable-garden, but by 
the road. It is Mr. Bethune’s road, and 
it leads to his front door, and thence, by 
various windings and wanderings, to his 
stable or to his front door again. When 
I was half-way on the road a car hummed 
past me, with a great light, but silently. 
I had no doubt it was Roger’s ottero- 
mobile, bearing his father. I rode my 
horse out upon the hard beach, near the 
water. 

There a gentle breeze blowing 
from the water, and dull, phosphorescent 
gleams showed where the white horses 
They 


was 


rode in, shaking mane and tail. 
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are better when the wind is more; but I 
watched them, fascinated, as I am al- 
ways, and I got to thinking of Mr. Caxton 
and Betty and Roger, and I thought it 
out to the end. It was the first time I 
had thought it out to the end. But it 
was idle to think such thoughts, and I 
put them from me as soon as I could, 
which was none too soon. One cannot 
give up the dream of years at a word— 
without a struggle. At last, having defi- 
nitely abandoned my dream, I thought 
of Flossie. I found the thoughts pleas- 
ant enough, and I turned my horse and 
rode home somewhat comforted. 

So it happened that I was more cheer- 
ful than usual the next morning; which 
was a condition that seemed to excite 
surprise in the bosoms of my men and 
my maids, and they smiled at me or 
looked as if they would like to and as if 
my happiness were, after all, some con- 
cern of theirs. And that in its turn 
gave me food for thought. When I had 


ridden my rounds I was perilously near 
whistling; and I set my horse on his way 
over Mr. Bethune’s hay-field and vege- 
table-garden and the walls, with never a 
thought of Betty. 

I found Roger and Flossie and nobody 


else. It occurred to me, as I lifted the 
grave little boy up to my horse’s back, 
that I did not know Flossie’s name. But 
that was of no importance, either. The 
horse looked slowly around at Roger. 

He bent his dear littlé yellow head 
and whispered in my ear: 

“Do you think he would like to be 
patted ?” 

“He dotes on it,” I answered. “ And 
he likes to have his nose rubbed—gently.” 

He smiled. “Likes to have his nose 
rubbed,” he murmured, as though he 
thought it excruciatingly funny. “ P’r- 
aps,” he whispered again, “I could rub 
his nose.” He tried rubbing his own 
nose with his soft little palm, and he 
laughed. “ Tickles,” he said. 

I lifted him off and held him so he 
could reach the horse’s nose; but he was 
half afraid. 

“T will get on his back now, Roger,” 
he announced. And I put him up and we 
started off, I on one side and Flossie on 
the other. 

I do not know how long we were at it, 
but I know that I devoted a lot of time 
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to toting him up and down the beach— 
with the other side of the 
horse. I did not see why it was neces- 
sary for her to be on the other side— 
always. My horse is perfectly safe, and 
I was holding Roger on, anyway. She 
got a good deal of exercise for a person 
who has just risen from a sick-bed, for 
we went the whole length of the beach 
several times—even to the Life Saving 
Station—and it is a long way from 
Barnaby’s Head to the Long Stone. 

For some time after that the days wer 
alike: Roger riding gravely back and 
forth upon the beach, with his attendants 
on foot on either side of his horse. H: 
developed a great fondness for the Lone 
Stone, and I went there sometimes with 
him and Flossie and sat for half an hour, 
telling him stories of the sea—suir:d t 
his years, I suppose, although I do not 
know. He seemed more a comrade than 
he did a baby of three. The Long Ston: 
had one advantage over the beach: there 
was no horse there to get on the other 
side of, and Flossie and I sat side by 
side, with Roger facing us. Occasionally 
Flossie dropped a remark about Betty. 
To these remarks I made no reply, if 
the circumstances permitted, and Flossi: 
smiled. 

One night the great storm began, and 
in the morning it was in full fury. | 
rode over to the beach, not with any hop: 
of seeing Roger and Flossie, but becaus 
the storm was raging and the beach was 
Marvel’s Beach and would be a sight 
worth seeing; and I might, perhaps, strid« 
up and down and shout and nobody to 
hear me. Nobody could hear me, for 
that matter. 

As I came out upon the beach the wind 
whipped the spray and the rain about 
me, and tore at my coat and lashed m) 
face with wet sand. I laughed aloud; 
and instantly the wifttd drove the breat! 
of my laugh down my throat and nearly 
choked me. I turned my head and looked 
up the beach toward Barnaby’s Head- 
you could not well see the Head for th« 
spray and the rain that drove in sheets 
between—and, to my astonishment, I saw 
dimly the Life Savers’ boat on its great 
wheels, and but four men tugging at it 
Then I looked farther along toward th: 
Long Stone. There she was, almost upon 
Long Stone Ledge—a second outcropping 


Flossie on 
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f the ledge, some half-mile out. 
ot make her out well, but I did not 
ait to try. I was running for my horse. 
When I came out again upon the beach, 
y horse running his best in that wind 
nd driving rain, the men stopped their 
tugging, and one of them waved his hand; 
then they went on again. I jumped off 
: I met them and quickly hitched a line 
my horse and took hold myself, and 
» went on at a good pace. In broken 
reaths they told me that the season had 
‘t quité begun—they have seasons for 
ving lives, it seems—and there was but 
e man at the station; but, it being such 
id weather, the other three had come, 
d they had been needed. They were 
ing out to the little schooner, in spite 
f having but four men, and they would 
t her on her way into the harbor if 
eV could. 
‘You have five men,” I said. 
“Thank you, Mr. Marvel,” he shouted, 
th a brief smile. “I thought 
1d.” 
And I turned my horse loose to wander 
to his post in the shelter of the dune— 
r home if he would—and we got the 
at out and stood hip-deep in the water, 
id we waited for the right sea to run 
t with it. 
We tried three times—and failed three 
before we finally got her out, and 
mbled into her and seized the oars, 
ir to row and one to steer. It was 
irt-breaking work, but we did it; and 
managed to board the schooner—a 
ttle fisherman—and to work her away 
from the ledge at last, and to send her 
her way into the harbor. Then we 
ent back and were cast up by the sea 
d put our boat back on her wheels and 
rundled it slowly to the station; and I 
ilked back, drenched and dripping. I 
ent by the dune because I thought there 
is a chance of my horse being there— 
is a good horse—and because it was 
» way home; and I rounded the dune, 
nd there I saw two horses tied to the 
me post, and on the sand, in close 
gainst the side of the dune, a slender, 


] 
| 


lack-clad figure hugged its knees and 

cked to and fro. 

My heart stood still, then leaped into 
throat. I forgot everything. 
“ Betty!” I cried. “ Betty!” 

eld out my arms. 


I could 


you 


e 


mes 


And I 
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She did not speak, but she lifted her 
face, wet with the spray and the rain 
and with tears; and she held out her 
arms too. 

She looked long into my eyes. No 
doubt she saw love and longing there. 
They were in my heart, and at the mo- 
ment I did not try to keep them out of 
my eyes. I had forgotten; those five long 
years were blotted out as completely as 
though they had not been. 

“ Roger, Roger,” she whispered, hiding 
her face, “I saw you go and I couldn’t 
—couldn’t wait any longer. I had to 
come. I had to.” 

3efore she hid her face against my 
dripping coat I had seen love and long- 
ing shining from her eyes. I held her 
close; my own tall, slender Betty, her 
soft, brown hair all wet now and clinging 
close in little curls and ringlets; my own 
tall, slender Betty, her eyes very soft 
and tender— 

“Oh, Betty, Betty!” I said, holding 
her closer yet. I could say no more. 

She yielded herself to me with one sob 
and a sigh of happiness. Then I be- 
thought me of my coat. 

I laughed low. “My coat—all my 
clothes are drenched, Betty. You will be 
soaked.” 


She looked up at me again and smiled. 
“Does it matter? 
We have lost five years, Roger, five years 


Does anything matter? 
of happiness. But I had a good reason, 
dear, and it wasn’t a selfish reason. Be- 
lieve that, Roger, will you?” 

I did believe it. Instead of speaking 
I kissed her again. 

“And,” she went on, 
Roger told me—” 

Then I remembered what I ought never 
to have forgotten. But I had forgotten; 
and here was I, Roger Marvel, who passed 
for a gentleman, holding in my arms the 
wife of another man. My face grew 
stern, and I undid her clinging arms and 
I put her from me gently. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, coldly 
I could not speak otherwise—“ for for- 
getting. I will try not to do so again. 
I have been under some strain this morn- 
ing.” I was at some pains to keep the 
beating of my heart out of my voice. 

I shall never forget her look of astonish- 
ment—of amazement. 
perplexed. 


“when little 


She was puzzled 
I might as well have struck 
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her in the face. As she looked at me 
the quick tears rushed to her eyes but 
did not overflow. She looked hurt mor- 
tally. God help me! I had done it! 
But her pride saved her. She went very 
white, and again she looked me over. 

‘I don’t in the least know what you 
are talking about,” she replied, as coldly 
as I had spoken. “It doesn’t matter, I 
suppose.” 

She paused, and I—fool that I was— 
said nothing. 

“Will you help me mount?” she asked. 
“T am not quite well of my hurt or I 
would not ask it.” 

I helped her, again in silence, and I 
untied her horse and mine, and I was 
mounting. ‘ 

“Do not come with me,” she said. She 
was biting her lip, but her voice did not 
quiver, and she rode around the dune, 
out of sight, proudly erect. 

I could not let her go so; but what else 
was there to be done? I went around 
the dune. She was no longer proudly 
erect, but rode with her head bent upon 
her horse’s neck and her shoulders shak- 
ing and the wind tearing at her dress 
and the driving rain beating upon her 
back and her horse running. I went 


home with that picture ever before my 


I could not stay in, but must out 
again and fight the wind and the rain for 
the rest of the day; and in the evening 
I could not read, but always between my 
eyes and the printed page there would 
come the picture of a girl, her soft, brown 
hair wet and blowing, who rode with her 
head bent upon her horse’s neck and her 
shoulders shaking and the wind tearing 
at her dress and the driving rain beating 
upon her back and her horse running. 
And the girl was the one that I loved 
the best and always should love, no mat- 
ter whose wife she might be; and I—I 
bad sent her away so; I had seemed to be 
passing judgment on her. I was not—it 
was myself I passed judgment on. Who 
was I that I should judge others? 

} know that I ought to have had a 
sleepless night, but I did not. I had been 
fighting that storm all day; and after an 
hour or two of wakefulness I slept. In 
the morning there was nothing left of 
the storm but a high wind. I rode over 
to the beach. 

The tide was nearly in and the great 


eyes. 
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rollers were pounding the beach. I 
stopped a moment to watch them and 
heard a hail in a voice which I knew. 

~ Roger!” 

I looked. Out upon the old wharf 
which I have mentioned —that pile of 
rocks—were two figures, a little one and 
one not so very much larger. Their pile 
of rocks was an island now, and Flossie 
was preparing to wade and to carry 
Roger, I supposed. They were in no 
danger unless a wave should carry Flossi: 
off her feet, but I waved to them to wait 
for me. 

The horse hesitated for an instant, then 
went in. The water was just below thx 
saddle when we had come to the shore- 
ward end where Flossie and Roger wer 
waiting. 

“ Now, dear little chap. 
on my shoulders.” 

“ All right,” he said. 
lark. “I thought 
Roger.” 

I earried him up, dumped him gently 
on the sand before the bath-houses, and 
went back for Flossie. I could not take 
her on my shoulders, and she got wet up 
to her knees. 

“See, Roger,” she said. 
wet and must go home. Come, sweet- 
heart. Don’t forget your message.” 

“Oh yes.” He turned to me, very 
proud to have a message. “ My mother 
would like to see you, Roger. She said 
to tell you that she hoped you would come 
because she can’t come here because—” 
He was puzzled and turned to Flossie. 
“Why is it, Flossie? Why can’t she 
come ?” 

“Don’t you remember, darling? She 
was hurt and she can’t walk very well.” 

“Yes.” he said, nodding. “She’s 
lame.” 

“Lame?” 

“Yes.” He considered. “1 think her 
back is broken,” he added then. 

I laughed unexpectedly. The laugh 
was unexpected by me, at least. [it 
stopped as unexpectedly. So Betty asked 
me to come. Why? What good could 
come of it? Was it not the part of wis- 
dom to make some excuse? I decided 
that it was. 

“Tell your mother, Roger, that I wil! 
do myself the honor of calling upon her 
this afternoon.” 


Tll take you 


He thought it a 


you would come, 


“Flossie got 











me, 
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2>o¢er bubbled with low laughter. “ Do 
honor,’ he murmured.  Flossi 
ghed, too, and joyously. 
What’s the matter?” I asked. 
‘Oh, you are so—so chesty about it. 
I am too wet to spend time correct- 
ir mistakes.” 

| went up that afternoon, clad in suit- 

raiment I found Roger sitting on 
e rugs spread upon the floor of the 
and play ing with some old weather- 

ten fragments of wood. 

He looked up slowly. “ Hello!” he said, 
tlv. “See, Roger, do you know ~vhat 
se are? They are 

“Ts your mother in, Roger?” I did 
t know my own voice. 

He showed no resentment at being in- 

rr ipted. He scrambled to his feet 

“No, she isn’t. She’s out there. Let’s 
and find her. We'll find her, won’t 


He laughed gleefully, and confidingly 
put his hand in mine, and we hurried 
n the steps, Roger going down one 

p at a time and waiting to plant both 
eet securely before he tried the next; 

it it was as fast as he could go. Poor 
ittle chap! He might as well expect to 

n nimbly up the Great Pyramid. 

He led me to a pleasant spot, our feet 

aking no sound in the soft grass. While 
[ was vet wondering, we turned around 
me trees and came upon a reclining- 
chair. There was a girl in the chair. 

Roger ran to her, laid his arms gently 
cross her lap, and looked up into her 

cee. 

‘Mother,” he said, in his little, soft, 
low voice, “is your back mended yet?” 

She laughed low. It was not Betty’s 

izh. 

‘Not quite, dear little son, but it’s 
better every minute. It will be quite 

ended in time. In time it will.” 

“Mother, here’s Roger. I brought 
him.” 

She turned in her chair, and I saw a 
lovely face framed in fair hair; a lovely 
face, but not Betty’s. My heart stood 
still. If this was Roger’s mother—what 
had I done? What had I done? Fool 
that I was! 

She gave me her hand and was saying 
something about thanking me for giving 
little Roger so much pleasure. I mur- 
mured something in reply. I hope it was 
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suitable, but I do not know what I said 
vr what I did. I wanted only to get away 
and find Betty. What I should say to her 
i did not know, either. I had to find her 
first. 

Flossie came to the rescue. Flossik 
always seemed to come to the rescue. 

She took Roger’s hand. * Come, Roger 
dear, you may tire your mother. She is 
1ot strong yet, you know.” 

“ Not strong yet,” Roger repe ated after 
her, “but you will be when your back is 
mended, won’t you, mother?” 

I seized the hint with alacrity, and we 
wandered off together, all three. We 
were searcely out of hearing when I 
stopped short. 

“Where is Betty?” I demanded. 

“Do you think you deserve to know?” 

‘T know that I do not. But tell me.” 

She did not answer directly. “ Did 
vou know.” she asked, thoughtfully, a 
smile in her eyes, “ that Betty was cer- 
tain, five years ago, that she had an in- 
( irable trouble of some kind a 

“No,” I said, as calmly as I could. 
“ What—what was——” 

‘IT don’t know what it was. She never 
would tell me. But she went abroad, 
five years ago. You may remember?” | 
‘She went all over Eu 
rope, consulting doctors, for more than 
a year. I think it interfered with her 
wishes—her prospects. I first met her 
in Vienna.” Flossie was silent for a 
moment, looking at me. “She thought 


did remember. 


that she ought not to marry, you know.” 

She looked at me gravely. If I had 
only been patient—or kept within reach! 
But I must stay at the ends of the earth. 

I am afraid that my voice was none 
of the steadiest when I replied. 

“She found that she was mistaken ?” 
I asked. ‘ She hasn’t—she isn’t 

Flossie looked away. ‘She found that 
she was mistaken. I believe that it was 
100 late to do any good then,” she added, 
in a low voice. She sighed. 
for Betty.” 

I said nothing. 


‘1 am sorry 


“ And you did not know, of course, that 
it was Betty who named this dear little 
boy. His father and his mother ’—she 
smiled as she spoke—‘ could not agre 
upon a name, and they left it to Betty 
Can you imagine why he- was named 
Roger ?” 


—— 
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I lifted 


kiss d 


little Rog r in my arms and 

“Will for a 

godfather?” I asked, in a voice that shook. 
Then I set him down and turned to 

Flossie. “ Will you tell me where Betty 
99 


him. you have ne 


1s 
She smiled again. 

I’m that 

She was out in yesterday’s storm.” 

‘I know it. I 


Jetty is not well 
to-day. afraid 


her. 


you cannot see 


see he r. I have 
that must 
know. I 
mother, 


must 


done her a wrong—a 


but | 


was 


wrong 
did 


Roger’s 


cruel, 
thought 
1—” 

‘IT know,” 
still. 

‘TI must try 
tell 
for myself?” 

We 


Flossie leaning 


seem not 


she and 


said she. She 


was smiling 


Will you 
find her 


to set it right. 


me where she is, or must I 
high 
against it. “I 
that extremity, 
would undoubtedly be put 
force of gardeners. There 
of them to overpower even you, Roger 
Marvel.” She had had her hand behind 
her, the 
“ She 


were wall, 


not 


standing by a 
will 
for 
out by 


drive you to you 
the 


are enough 


now sh door in 
had not 
is in there 
with 
little 


Roger, 


and opened a 


wall. | noticed the door. 
make 


She 


(io, and your peace 


her if you gave me a 


push. “TI hope vou ean. Come, 


And she shut the 


sweetheart.” 
door be hind Thie 

I stood by the door for a moment, some- 
what dazed. It was a little terrace gar- 
den that I was in, and from it you could 
see the whole stretch of Marvel’s Beach, 
from the Long Stone to Barnaby’s Head, 
hazy 
and the garden 
back of the 


looked down 


now and the house 
the high land 
Stone, so that you 
upon the beach and had it 
all spread out beneath you. 
from that 
out the 
thought I 


setty 


in the distance; 
were on 


Long 


It must have 
that 
day before. 
looked 


leaning against 


been garden Betty saw 


And 


me, 


me go 
that 
saw 


with 
and I 


a sun-dial, re- 


about 


garding me with a rather proud and dis- 
tant look and waiting. 

I started held 
“ Betty,” | somewhat 
“ Betty.” 

She sighed. “TI am waiting, Roger, to 
hear what you have to say.” 

“Betty,” I said, “I—I thought that 
you were married.” 


and out my arms. 


said, doubtfully, 
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” Why 
Roger ?”’ 

I thought I saw the flicker of a smik 
and I took heart. 

“Why shouldn’t I thought 
Jetty? There was little Roger. He 

“Oh, I heard what you said to Flossik 
just She took a slow 


should you have thought that, 


in her eyes, 


have 


now.” step toward 
“There is one thing, Roger, whicl 
I find it hard to forgive. If you thought 
I was married and little Roger’s mother 

I wish that I were!” she cried, passion- 
ately. “I wish that I But if you 
thought that, why should you think 
why ? The blood rushed 
Hood. “ How 
that I would 


me, 


were ! 
oh, 
to her fac 
in a flaming 
think it of 
you as—as 

She stopped and ] 
What answer could 

“There is no re: 


eould yo 
me 


” 


come to 


bowed my head. 
I make ? 
ison, Betty, no excuse 
I can only ask your forgiveness 
I'm afraid I did not think of you at all 
The past five years have not been happy 
vears for me, and I was filled with bitter- 
ness. It was no less bitter to find that 
I loved the when | 
thought you another man’s wife.” 

“D0 she asked, softly, 
“that those five years were 


for me. 


you just same 


you suppose,” 
happy years 
for me?’ 

“Will vou forgive me, Betty?” 

She had taken another slow step toward 


me and yet another. 


“Do you suppose 
that it was a happy time for me when 
for three years I could not find you and 
did not know whether you were living 
er dead?” 

“Will you forgive me, Jetty 2?” A lit- 
tle space yet separated us. I cleared it 
in two strides. “ Will you forgive me? 
It was only my love for you that made 
Will you?” 


I held out my arms again. 


me hurt you. 
She slowly 
I shall not tell what | 
saw there: but it made my heart swell 
so that I could not speak. I felt her soft 
hair brush my cheek. 

“Kiss me, Roger,” she whispered. 

“Oh,” she sighed, as soon as she could 


raised her eyes. 


speak, “there is nothing to forgive—I’m 
afraid. I’m afraid there isn’t.” She 
laughed a little and hid her face. “I’m 
afraid, Roger, that I might have come 
to you just the same, if—if—it had been 
as you thought.” 
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PLOWING IN THE URUBAMBA 


VALI 


EY—A HALT FOR BREAKFAST 


The Discovery of Machu Picchu 


BY HIRAM 


Director of tl 


NE of the chief problems that 
faced the Yale Peruvian Ex- 
pedition of 1911 was the question 
whether the Manco, 

from Pizarro’s armies and e 
tablishing himself in the wilds of Vilea- 
bamba, had left any traces in the shape 
of ruined palaces and temples. So 
went about asking if 
knew of any such. 

It known few people in 
Cuzeo, chiefly residents of the province 
that there were ruins, 
still undescribed, in the valley of the 
Urubamba. One friend told that a 
muleteer had told him of some ruins 
near the bridge of San Miguel. Know- 
ing the propensity of his countrymen 
to exaggerate, he placed little confidence 
in the report, and had passed by the 
of times without taking 
the trouble to look into the matter. An- 
other friend, who owned a sugar planta- 
tion on the river Vileabamba itself, said 


O 


to 
fleeing 


young Inea 


G- 


we 


every one they 


was to a 


of Convencion, 


us 


place a score 


BINGHAM, Ph.D., 


e Yale 


F.R.GS. 


Peruvian Expedition 


he also had heard vague rumors of ruins. 
He was quite sure there were some near 
Pucyura, although he had been there 
had never any. At length a 
talkative old peddler said there were ruins 
“finer than Choqquequirau ” the 
But as he had never 


and seen 
down 
valley somewhere. 
been to and one 
placed any confidence in his word, any- 
how, we could only hope there was some 
cause for his enthusiasm. Finally, there 
was the Wiener’s picturesque 
but unreliable et Bolivie, that 
when he was in Ollantaytambo in 1875, 
or thereabouts, he told there were 
interesting ruins down the Urubamba 
Valley at “Huaina-Piechu, or Matcho- 
Piechu” (sic). Wiener decided to 
down the valley and look for them, but, 
owing to one reason or another, he failed 
to find them. Should be 
successful ? 

We left the middle of 


July. The second day out brought us 


Choqquequirau, no 


story in 


Pérou 


was 


- 
go 


we any more 


Cuzeo about 
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to the romantie valley of Ollantay 
tambo. Squier described it in glow 
ing terms years ago, and it has lost 
none of its eharm. The wonde rful 
megaliths of the ancient fortress, the 
curious gabled buildings perched here 
and there on almost inaccessible crags, 
the magnificent andenes (terraces), where 
abundant crops are still harvested, will 
stand for ages to come as monuments to 
the energy and skill of a bygone race. 
It is now quite generally believed that 
the smaller buildings, crowded with 
nes laid 

kind of 
stueco, were the work of the Ineas and 
their subjects. On the other hand, the 


niches, and made of small sto 
in clay and covered with a 


gigantic rocks so carefully fitted together 
to form the defenses of the fortress it- 
self probably antedated the Ineas, and, 
like the evclopean walls of the Sacsa- 
huaman fortress near Cuzco, were put 
in position by a pre-Inca or megalithie 
folk who may have built Tiahuanaco 
in Belivia. 

At all events, both Cuzeo and Ollan- 
taytambo have the advantage of being 
the sites of a very ancient civilization, 
now shrouded in romance and mystery. 
The climate and altitude (11,000 feet) 
of Cuzco deprive it of lovely surround- 
ings, but here at Tambo, as the natives 


eall it, 
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there is everything to please th 


cove, from highly cultivated green field 


flower - garde hs, 


and bro« 


ks 


sha 


ded b 


willows and poplars, to magnificent prec 


crowne d 


capped pe aks. 


by glace 


‘Ts 


and 


show 


Surely this deserves to be 


a place of pilgrimage. 


Afte 


ra 


lay 


r two of 


res 


t ar 


id h iT 


scrambles over the cliffs to the vario 


groups of 


bamba 
league 


The r 


rul 


11ns, 


Valley 


from 


ight 


the 


we went down the Uru 


to the northwest. 


fortress the 


branch ascends 


roar 


1 fork 


a steep valle 


\ 


and crosses A sSnOW-CoOvVe red pass re ir the 


little-known a1 


ruins 


Two ] 
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ot 


re lativel 


Havaspampa a 


Cay ue 
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River 


precipitous cliffs. This 
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\ unimportant 
Pantieall 
fork, tl 


has eut its “A 


nd 


ay 


is the 
yateway to the ancient province of V 


ie Ur 


throug! 
natura 


For centuries it was virt 
closed by the combined efforts of Natur 


| he dange 


ous rapids of 


river were impassable, but the precipir 
with ¢ 


on the 


able f 
road 
over 


man | 


punco 


with 


ffort 
into 
their 
iad 


bul 


pices a small but pows rful fortress, Sal 


north 


he 
the 


si 


fashioned 
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only 


five 


le might 
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The cliff 


defensively by 


itself was strengthened 
walls, skilfully built 


ngles. 
on 
arrow ledges. 

Salapuneo has long been unoccupied. 
My first that it was 
placed here to defend the Ollantaytambo 
Valley 


the 


impression was 
coming up from 
Later | 
intended to 


from enemies 
valley 8. 
that it 


ene mies 


Amazon came to 


the eonelusion 


def nd 
the valley 


was 
down 
As a 


could 


coming 
Ollantaytambo. 
this 
nature of things 
Manco 


the Spaniards, and as its whole style and 


against 

from 
not 

built 


from 


monolithie work of kind 
n the 


by the 


have been 
Inea when fleeing 
character seem to place it alongside the 
vell-known monolithic structures of the 
region about Cuzeo and Ollantaytambo, 
it seemed all the more extraordinary that 
it should have been placed as a defense 
that very Could it be 
that it was built by the megalithic folk 


gainst region. 


in order to defend a possible retreat in 


Vileabamba? Hitherto no one had found 
or reported any megalithic remains far- 
ther the valley than this spot. 
In faet, Squier, whose Peru has for a 
generation the 
architecture, 


down 
standard work on 
not appear to 
have heard even of Salapunco, and Mark- 
ham makes no mention of it. It never 
that in hunting for the 
remains of such palaces as Manco Inca 


been 


Inea does 


occurred to us 





BRIDGE OVER THE URUBAMBA RIVER 


had the 
were about to find remains of a 
ruins that would explain 
why the fortress of Salapunco was placed 
to defend Vileabamba against the south, 
and the V ileabamba 
and the savages of the Amazon jungles. 

Passing skirted the 


interest- 


build we 


far 


strength and time to 
more 


remote past, 


not south against 
Salapunco, we 
precipices and entered a most 
where we continually 
the the 


the length of the great andenes, 


ing region, 


were 


charmed by extent of ancient 
terraces, 
the grandeur of the snow-clad mountains, 
and the beauty of the 
leys. 

The 


valley 


deep, narrow val- 


the 
another twenty miles. And 
While neither so grand 
Apurimaec, near 


next day we continued down 
for 
such a valley! 
as the 
nor so exquisite as the more highly culti- 
vated valleys of the Alps, the grand cafion 
of the Urubamba Torontoy to Col- 
pani, a distance of about 


Choqquequirau, 


from 
thirty miles, 

It lacks the 
rugged, massive severity of the Canadian 
the romantic 
of the Rhine, but I know of no place that 
with it 


charm. 


has few equals in the world. 


Rockies and associations 
ean 


extent of its 


in the variety and 

Not only has it 
snow-capped peaks, gigantic precipices of 
solid granite rising abruptly thousands 
of feet from its roaring stream, and the 
usual great beauty of a deep cafion wind- 


compare 
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ing through mountains of almost in- 
credible height, but there is added to this 
the mystery of the dense tropical jungle 
and the romance of the ever-present re- 
mains of a bygone race. 

It would make a dull story, full of 
repetition and superlatives, were I to 
try to describe the countless terraces, 
the towering cliffs, the constantly chang- 
ing panorama, with the jungle in the fore- 
ground and glaciers in the lofty back- 
ground. Even the so-called road got a 
bit monotonous, although it ran reckless- 
ly up and down rock stairways, some- 
times cut out of the side of the precipice, 
at others running on frail bridges propped 
on brackets against the granite cliffs over- 
hanging the swirling rapids. We made 
slow progress, but we lived in wonder- 
land 

With what exquisite pains did the 
Ineas, or their predecessors, rescue nar- 
row strips of arable land from the river! 
Here the prehistoric people built a re- 
taining wall of great stones along the 
very edge of the rapids. There they 
piled terrace on andene until stopped by 
a solid wall of rock. On this sightly 
bend in the river, where there is a par- 
ticularly fine view up and down the val- 
ley, they placed a temple flanked by a 
great stone stairway. On that appare ntly 
insurmountable cliff they built unsealable 
walls, so that it should be actually, as 
well as seemingly, impregnable. They 
planted the lower levels with. bananas 
and coea, and also yucea, that strange 
little tree whose roots make such a suc- 
culent vegetable. On the more lofty ter- 
races the Vv grew maize and potatoes. 

In the afternoon we passed a hut 
called La Maquina, where travelers fre- 
quently stop for the night. There is 
some fodder here, but the density of the 
tropical forest, the steepness of the moun- 
tains, and the searcity of anything like 
level land make living very precarious. 
We arrived at Mandorpampa, another 
grass- thatched hut, about five o’clock. 
The scenery and the road were more in- 
teresting than anything we had seen so 
far, or were likely to see again. Our 
camp was pitched in a secluded spot on 
the edge of the river. Carrasco, the 
sergeant sent with me from Cuzco, talked 
with a muleteer who lives near by, a fel- 
low named Melchor Arteaga, who leases 


the iand where we were camping. Th 
said there were ruins in the vicinity, and 
some excellent ones at a place called 


Machu Piechu on top of the precipice 


near by, and that there were also ruins 
at Huayna Picchu, still more inacces- 
sible, on top of a peak not far distant 
from our camp. 

The next day, although it was driz 
zling, the promise of a sol (fifty cents 
gold) to be paid to him on our return 
from the ruins, encouraged Arteaga to 
guide me up to Machu Picchu. TI left 
camp at about ten o’clock, and went fron 
his house some distance up-stream. Th 


valley is very narrow, with almost sheer 


precipices of solid granite on each side. 
On the road we passed a snake that had 
recently been killed. Arteaga was un- 
able to give any other name for it than 


, rivora,” which means venomous, in 
distinction from “ culebro.’ or harmless 
snake. 

Our naturalist spent the day in the 
bottom of the valley. collecting insects: 
the surgeon busied himself in and about 
camp; and I was accompanied on this ex- 
eursion only by Carrasco and the ruide, 
Arteaga At ten forty-five, after having 
left the road and plunged down through 
the jungle to the river-bank, we came to 
a primitive bridge, made of four logs 
bound together with vines, and stretch- 
ing across the stream a few inches above 
the roaring rapids. On the other sid 
we had a fearfully hard climb for an 
hour and twenty minutes. A good part 
of the distance I went on all-fours. The 
path was in many places a primitive stair- 
way, or crude stepladder, at first throug] 
a jungle, and later up a very steep, grass- 
covered slope. The heat was excessive, 
but the view was magnificent after we 
got above the jungle. Shortly after noon 
we reached a hut where several good- 
natured Indians weleomed us and gave 
us gourds full of cool, delicious water, 
and a few cooked Sweet-potatoes. All 
that we could see was a couple of small 
grass huts and a few terraces, faced with 
stone walls. The pleasant Indian family 
had chosen this eagle’s nest for a home. 
They told us there were better ruins a 
little farther along. 

One ean never tell, in this country, 
whether such a report is worthy of cre- 
dence. “He may have been lying” is a 
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good foot-note to affix to all hearsay evi- 
Accordingly we 
Nor was | 
The 


covered 


dene were not unduly 


excited. in a great hurry to 
the 


wool n 


move, water Was cool, wooden 


bench, with a poncho, 


seemed most comfortable, and the view 
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ready had a taste. 
to hear the 


We were not surprised 


Indians say they only went 
away from home about once a month. 

the 
the 


the 


climbed - still 
Around a slight 
character of the stone- 
faced began to 


Leaving huts, we 


farther up ridge. 
promontory 


j 
andenes 








improve, and suddenly w 
found ourselves in th 
midst of 
maze of small 
walls, the ruins of 
made of 


a jungle-covered 
larg 
build 
blocks of 


most 


and 


ings 
granite, 
cut 


white care- 
fully beautifully 
fitted together without ce- 
followed 
there came 
realization that w 
the midst of as 

ruins as any 
Peru. It 
incredibl 
only _ five 


and 
ment. Surprise 
surprise until 
the 
were in 
wonderful 
ever found in 
seemed 
that this 
days’ journey from Cuzco, 
should 
long undescribed and com- 
Yet 


have been able 


almost 
city, 


have remained 30) 


paratively unknown. 
so far as | 
to discover, there is no 
the 
Machu Pic- 
is possible that 
the 
saw 


reference in 
chronicles to 
chu. It 
not 


Spanis! 


even conquista- 
this 
From 
rude scrawls on the stones 
of a learned 
that it was visited in 1902 
by one Lizarraga, a local 
muleteer. It must hav 


dors ever won- 


derful place. 


Sort 


temple we 








PLANTS GROWING ON THE SIDE OF A 


was marvelous. On both sides tremen- 
dous precipices fell away to the white 
rapids of the Urubamba River below. 
In front was the solitary peak of Huay- 
na Piechu, seemingly inaccessible on all 
Behind us were rocky heights and 
impassabk cliffs. 


sides. 
Down the face of one 
precipice the Indians had made a perilous 
path, which was only means of 
egress in the wet season, when the bridge 
over which we had come would be washed 


away. Of the other precipice we had al- 


their 


SAN MIG 


been known long befor 
that, because, as we 
above, Wiener, who was in 
Ollantaytambo in the 70’s, 
speaks of heard of 
place named “ Matcho 


he did not find. 


said 


ruins at a 
Piechu,” 


having 


which 


that they 
They hav 
planted corn and vegetables among the 
On 
or two families live in ancient buildings 
on which they have built roofs. Ther 
are three huts of recent construc- 
The climate seems to be excellent. 
noticed 


The Indians living here say 


have been here four years. 


ruins and on some of the terraces. 


also 
tion. 


We growing sweet and white 
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otatoes, maize, sugar-cane, beans, pep- About twenty years ago the Peruvian 
ers, tomatoes, and a kind of gooseberry. government, recognizing the needs of the 

lravelers like the great Castelnau, the enterprising planters who were opening 

wery Wiener, and the picturesque ip the lower valley of the Urubamba, 
Marecou, who have gone north from decided to construct a mule trail along 
Cuzco to the Urubamba River and be- the banks of the river. The road was 
ond, had to avoid this region, where expensive, but it has enabled the much- 
they would have found most of interest. desired coca and aguardiente to be 
(he Urubamba is not navigable, even for shipped far more quickly and cheaply 
noes, at this point, and is flanked by than from the Santa Ana Valley to Cuzco, 
such steep walls that travel along its and it avoids the necessity of climbing 
banks was impossible until a few years over the dangerous snowy passes so vivid- 
ago. Even intrepid explorers like Castel ly described by Marcou and others. This 
nau were obliged to make a long detour new road enabled us to discover that the 
ind to follow a trail that led over snowy Ineas or their predecessors had left 
passes into the parallel valleys of the here, in the beautiful fastnesses of Vil- 
Occobamba and the Yanatili. Thus it cabamba. stone witnesses of their ancient 
happened that the Urubamba Valley from civilization more interesting and exten- 
Ollantaytambo to the sugar plantation § sive than any found since the days of the 
of Huadquifia offered us a virgin field, conquistadors. 

ind by the same token it was in this It is difficult to describe Machu Pie- 
ery region that the Ineas and their chu. The ruins are located on a ridge 
predecessors found it easy to live in whieh ends in a magnificent peak, on 
afety. Not only did they find here ¢« very top of which are said to be the ruins of 
ariety of climate, valleys so deep as to Huayna Piechu. There are precipices 
produce the precious coca, yucea, and on both sides, and a large number of ter- 
plantain of the tropics, and slopes high races, evidently intended for agricultural 
enough to be suitable for maize and po- purposes. There are also azequias (stone- 
tatoes, with nights cold enough to freeze lined watercourses), although it is at pres- 
the latter in the approved aboriginal fash- ent somewhat difficult to see whence the 
ion, but also a practically impregnable water was brought. There are three small 
place of refuge. springs here, but the Indians do not know 
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of As it 
taken a considerable water supply to fur- 
to the 


any running water. must have 
inhabitants of such a 
Machu Picchu, it be 
irrigating ditch was earried back 

for 
which 


nish water 


large place 
that 
Into 


as may 
an 
the 


point 


mountains many miles to 


some from an unfailing 
supply of water could be secured. 


There 


house, a 


bath- 
niches, 
with a 
into the 
channel, 

On top 
near the 
building, 
blocks, 
finished niches on 
the 


is a very nicely made 


fountain with some and 
an adjoining retiring-room 


The 


house 


seat. 
bath- 


over a 


water was conducted 
through a stone 

block. 
boulder 
is a semicircular 


of a 
bath- 
made 


nicely cut stone 


gigantic granite 
house 
and contain- 
the 
boulder is a « 


early re ctangular 
inside. 


lined 


ing nicely 


Underneath ‘ave 


of 
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with and 


best 


carefully worked stone 
the 
seen. There 
blocks of 
divided 


f a cateh-basin for 


con 


taining large niches, 
tallest 
many 
ite. 


permit 


vers 
tnat | 
stuirways made of 
One 
the insertion o 
This leads 
up the ridge, where there is 
place which I have called the Sacred Plaza 

On the south side this ther 
are terraces lined with large afte: 
of als 
bastion, 


ane 


have ever are 


gran 


stairway 1s so as t 


water stairway to a point 


farther 
of plaza 
blocks, 
Sacsahuaman, 


the and 


semicircular, 


fashion 
kind of 
earefully cut, nearly 
like those in the 
semicircular Temple of the 
the Dominican Monastery, at Cuzco. 
the east side of the Sacred Plaza are th 
walls of a rectangular 


a wit! 
rectangular stones 
somewhat well-know 
Sun, no 


Q); 


building, twenty 
feet long by thirty 
wide, containing 


nine 


seven 





“wy 


at 
rae 
» 





4 


niches ind projecting 
resembling i 
the build 
ings at Choqquequirau 


It 


side 


cylinders 
many ways 
has two doors on th 
the 
but no windows. 

On the 
re markable 
truly 


toward plaza 
west side is 

structure, 
megalithic, e1 

open on the 
the Plaza, 
closed 
three 
interior 


tirely 


side 
facing and 
the 
Th 
measurements 
of this building are 25.9 
x 21 feet. As in the cas 
of all the other build 
ings, its roof is missing 
It of blocks of 
white granite, arranged 
in The stones in 
the lower tier are very 
much larger than thos 
any of the others. 
block in the 
measures 9.6 


entirely on 


other sides. 





is made 


tiers. 


in 
One 
tier 
in length; 
feet; 
As 
the 


are 


lower 
fect 
10.2 
feet 
from 
the 
higher 
about 
Th 


of neat 


another, 
a third, 13.2 
will seen 
photographs, 
considerably 
than a and 
thick 


be 


man, 
8 feet 





tik rs 





W OF THE 


SEMICIRCULAR BUILDING 


upper 
ly 


are 


rectangular _ blocks, 








but eut with in- 
lescribable accuracy, and fitted together 
s a glass stopper fitted to bot- 
tle. The distinguishing characteristic 
if this building that the ends of 
the walls are not vertical, but project 
At the point of the 
angle the stone was cut away, apparently 
to admit 


ery much smaller, 


is 


a 
is 
n an obtuse angle. 


a large wooden beam, which 
probably extended across in front of the 
structure to the point of the angle at 
the end of the wall. This may 
used to support the roof, or 
to bring it down part way, like a mansard 
roof. This building is lined with small 
high up above reach, and made 
with great eare and precision. In the 
of the back wall, and near the 
ground, is the largest stone of all, which 
measures 14.1 feet in length, and appears 

have either a high 


other 


have be en 


niches, 


center 


been seat or an 
Itar. 

From the Sacred Plaza there is a mag- 
nificent view on both sides: to the north 
1 tumbled forest-clad 


mountains, rising to snow-capped peaks, 


mass of gigantic 
ind to the south the widening Urubamba 
Valley, with the river winding through 
its bottom, protected on both sides by 
precipitous mountains. On the highest 
part of the ridge is a small structure, 
arefully built of rectangular blocks, with 


icely made niches. Near it is a large 


6 


\ACHL 


, the east 


PICCHL 


quarter o 


the | 


1 to the 


ge of the 

terraces aad irial 3, terrace 
Windows 
terraces. 


the Temple « 
rst cave. 8,9, as iltural 
site terraces. 


formerly cultural 


what is known as 
an intihuatana stone, supposed by some 
to a.sun-dial. It has steps 
carved in it, and is in a fine state of 
preservation. 

Directly below the Sacred Plaza the 
terraces run down 


boulder, carved into 


have been 


to a large horseshoe- 


shaped plaza, evidently an ancient play- 
ground, or possibly an agricultural field. 
On the other side of this are a great many 


of lesser importance, although 
well built and huddled closely together. 
Many of the 


construction. 


houses 
houses in 
Some have gabled ends. 
Nearly all have niches. A few are of 
remarkably fine workmanship, as fine as 


are simple 


used 
The 
finish is exquisite, and the blocks are 
fitted together with a nicety that sur- 
passes description. The work is of the 
same character as that which so aroused 
the marvel of the Spanish conquerors. 
Some of the structures are nicely squared, 
like the palaces at Cuzco. Others have 
niches which resemble the best at Ollan- 
taytambo. Cylindrical stone blocks, pro- 
jecting from the wall, are common, both 
inside and the structure. In 
general they are larger and very much 
better fashioned than those at Choqque- 
quirau. 


The material 
is nearly uniformly white granite. 


anything in Cuzco. 


outside 


In places the ruins are almost 


labyrinthian. The plan gives a better 
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than can be 


vords of 
Machu Pie- 


idea expressed in 
the 
chu. 


On the 


extent and character of 


Sacer d Plaza 


somewhat 


north sick of the 


is another structure, resem- 
bling that described as being on the west 
that 


is entirely open. 


side, in the side facing the plaza 
Outside of the build- 
ing are cylindrical stones projecting from 
the wall. Huge stones were employed in 
the lower tier, as in the similar building 
on the west side of the plaza, and their 
that is to say, the ends of the side 
are followed out in an obtuse angle, 
as in the other structure. Similarly, the 
the hole cut 
into the stone, evidently intended to per- 
the admission of a large 

beam. In order to support this 
which extended across from one end of 
the building to the other, a single block 
was erected, half-way between the ends, 


‘ nds 
walls 
contains a 


point of angle 


mit wooden 


beam, 


and notched at the top, so as to permit 
the beam, or the ends of two beams if 
such were used, to rest upon it. This 
structure has an internal measurement 
of 14.9x33.7 feet. Its most striking 
feature is its row of remarkable win- 
Three 3.1 feet 
wide and nearly 4 feet high, are let into 


} 
‘ 


large windows, 


dows. 


e back wall, and look out upon a mag- 
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nificent over the jungle-cla 
Nowhere else in Peru ha 


ancient 


prospect 
mountains. 
whose Thi 
the 
of three large windows. Can it be tl 


| seen an building 


notice able characteristic is presen 
this unique feature will help us solve tl 


riddle of this wonderful city of whit 
vranite ? 

Sir Clements Markham, in his rece: 
and valuable book on the Ineas of Per 
devotes a chapter to 


told to all 


their 


a myth which w 
the Spanish chroniclers | 
native informants, which he 

lieves is the fabulous version of a 

tant historical The end of tl 
early megalithie civilization is stated t 
have bec n great 
from the south, possibly by barbariar 
from the Argentine pampas. The whol 
country broke up into anarchy, and sa 
agery returned, ushering in a period 

medieval barbarism. A remnant of tl 
highly civilized folk took refuge in 
district ealled Tamputocco, where son 
remnants of the old civilization 
protected from the invaders by the i 
aecessible character of the country. Her 
the fugitives multiplied. Their descer 

ants were more civilized and more power 
ful than their neighbors, 


event. 


caused by a invasi 


wer 


and in time b 


came crowded, and started out to acquir 
a better and 
tensive territory. T] 


more ex 





legend relates that o 


three 
WwW indo , 
came thre: 
These tribe 
settled 
found 
empir 


of a hill with 
openings or 
there 
tribes. 
eventually 
Cuzeo and 
the 


Tampu 


Inca 
means “ta 
and toco a “ wit 
The Spaniard 
were told that Tamp 


tocco was not 


ern,” 
dow.” 


far fro. 
Cuzeo, at a pla 
called 


but 


Pacearitam] 
localit 


of Tamputocco is 


the exact 


certain. So far 
place answering to 


has be 


seems 


deseription 
located. It 


me that there is a p 








MIDDLE WINDOW IN THE TEMPLE OF THE 


THREE 


sibility that the refuge 
of this pre-Inca fugi 














NICHES IN ONE OF 


tive tribe was here in the Vilcabamba 


that Machu Piechu 


the original Tamputocco, although this 


mountains, and 


is 
is contrary to the accepted location. 
Certainly this region was well fitted by 
nature to be such a refuge; unquestion- 
ibly he re we have ey idences of megalithic 
occupation 5 Machu Piechu 
i with three windows. <A 
view taken of this Temple of the Three 
Windows 
st 


and here at 


is a “tavern ” 
from 
that 


below makes it e to 
this the hill with the 
three openings or windows referred to in 


asy 


suger 


was 


THE 


LARGER BUILDINGS 


the myth of the origin of the Inea em- 
pire. [I may be wholly mistaken in this, 
and I shall with interest the dis- 
covery of any other place that fits so well 
the deseription ot 


await 


Tamputoeco, whence 
came the Ineas. 

In the mean seems probable 
that Machu Piechu, discovered while on 
a search for the last Inca capital, was the 
the the 
started on that of 
that eventually embraced a 
part of South America. 


time it 


first, capital from which Ineas 


glorious career em- 
pire large 


Waiting 


BY CHARLES 


my 


| THOUGHT 
the 
I said, “ How long young April sleeps 


Beeause 


Beneath the 
last 
broke 
of my 


But when at 
And buds 
| dreamed 
And 


in 
lost 


my heart 


H. 


heart 


> 
snow. 


bre k 


e, too! 


INSON TOWNE 


would break 


Spring was slow. 


she came, 


the dew, 
love, 
! 








Mr. 


BY JAMES 


LSA thought she had known what 
love at 
lowed a boy at high school to carry 
She had not 


Now at night she would ermia- 


was when, sixteen, she al- 


her books for her. known, 
however. 
ple up at the bedside, her head among 
the covers, and ask herself why she had 
to 


wert 


suffer so, such eestasy and despair 
hers during these midwinter days. 
For she 


land 


eightec n; 


had come from western Mary- 


five years before, when she was 


come alone to Pittsburg, armed 


inheritance from her 
the 
medical college, drawn by 


All had 


was largely 


only with a small 


mother, to go through university 
then the 


the promise of a 


and 
great 
the 
spent; then she had studied stenography 
in the fall se- 
cured some secretarial night-work with a 
Mr. Fitch, a social worker the Chil- 
dren’s Society. But she had not worked 
for this powerful young man more than 
a few 


career. 


gone well until money 


in the summer, and early 


in 


she found herself ob- 
day by day she 
felt the growing danger of love for him; 
and finally, 
matter had reached a crisis: he had plain- 
ly intimated that he 
was “feminine” and 
and he had plainly 
wished she were that woman. 

Three months had passed since then. 
But each day she relived the event: the 
oft on the seventh floor of the 
Building, 
dow, the powerful young man dominating 
her from his 


nights when 
sessed by his personality ; 
on a stormy evening, the 
wanted a wife who 

“ old - fashioned,” 


that he 


intimated 


narrow 
Keystone the rain on the win- 
revolving-chair as she sat 
at the desk took his dictation, the 
that her .career in the bal- 
ance, that the many desperate years cf 


and 
feeling was 
training for her work in medicine might 
he thrown away; for Mr. Fitch was out- 
spoken in his contempt of women doctors 
and equally outspoken in his determina- 
She had saved herself 
she had told him that she had 
her own life 


tion to get married. 
narrowly : 
to live, and she had resigned 


her position. She thought herself free. 


Fitch’ 
OPPENHEIM 


thought she 
a fever and 


But she knew, 


knew, what love was. 


now or 
It was 
it was a beast, sometimes 


lived 


will; it was the compression of her whok 


a forgetfulness; 


an angel, that in her against her 


nature into. as it were, one knife of 


and thirst and 
It was as if she had had 
a blow over the head so that she had lost 
one part of her spirit, but only to find a 


passion; it was hunger 


restless desire. 


whieh 
she lived was a terror and a sharp joy. 
And so her work at the medical college 
languished; her ambition dwindled; and 
her money all 
but a broken thing 
For five years she 


greater part. The intensity with 


her future 
in her hands. 
had toiled steadily and 
she had 


as was 


gone, 
was 
alone; and now, without warning, 
reached thi apparent end. 

She December 


was sure of this on a 


afternoon as she sat at her typewriting- 
machine the hall at Mrs. 
Mayhew’s. Previously she and her young 
friend, Enid Wardell, had shared the 
large front room down-stairs, but 
Enid had Elsa 
had been she 
thought be 
poverty 


in bedroom 


so 
Yes, 
and might 


Her 


married, and 
forced to 
this 
to 
was unbelievable. 

The large room had 
a radiator; the 
little gas-stove 
the 


since 
move. 
afternoon, 

farther. 


forced move 


been warmed by 
room had 
on the floor 
table that held the 
writer; although the stove flamed 
its smell filled the air, Elsa 
had to wear a woolen sweater to keep 
warm. Her fingers stiff. and it 
was difficult for her to tap the keys. 
Though it was only three in the after- 
noon, the gray smokes of Pittsburg sug- 
gested thinking of 
lighting the gas above her head, for the 
manuseript she 
illegible. 


sented 


small 
set 


only a 
beside 
unsteady type- 
and, 
and sooty 


were 


twilight: she was 
was copying was beecom- 
This manuscript repre- 
to make th 
of a suggestion made by a 
medical student that, as she had failed 
to find work—and it was only part-time 


ing 
an 
following 


attempt money, 
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ork that she could do—she should try 


anguish from her voice “Tl surely do 
earning her living by writing. Why not somethi ” 


soon. 

vrite some popular medical articles “1 know you will,” said Mrs. Mayhew. 
ow to avoid tuberculosis, for instance. “Sure you will. Of course it isn’t easy 
This she had done; and also one on to run a_ hous like this: the rent’s 


‘Massage.” The first had alr ady been high.’ 


rejected by a magazine, but it was re- Klsa could say nothing; she looked 
turned with a note from the editor, down at the floor, and Mrs. Mayhew 


recommending “ greater condensation,” withdrew. 


vet expressing his regret that his maga Then Elsa opened the envelope, and 
ine had already printed too much 


upo) drew out with the manuscript a printed 
the subject. The second had not 


rejection-slip. Not even a personal let- 
wen heard from: and, with her hop ter! She 


sat down, her head sank over 
nvolved in its adventure, Elsa was ; the 


typewriting-machine, and she wept. 
tempting to condense the first. But all She had not known that she could be 


the joy had gone out of the work. o lonely; that she could hunger so for 
She kept tapping the keys listless v. 


human sympathy, for the warm intimacy 
Then she rubbed her fingers together t: 


of understanding, for the healing of an- 
varm them, and 


reached for the match 
box. At that moment 
the re was a knock 
upon the door. Shi 
turned, with terrible 
eagerness. 

‘Come in,’’ she 
ealled. The door 
ope ned, and Mrs. May- 
he w entere d. 

‘A letter, Miss 
Brack,” she panted. 

Then Elsa saw the 
large envelope, and 
Hushed painfully. 
“Thanks,” she mur 
mured, rising and tak 
ing it. “It’s nothing.” 

Mrs. Mayhew looked 
keenly at the trem 
bling girl, at the 
troubled blue eyes, the 
shaking hands. “ It’s 
come back, eh ?” she 
asked, 

Elsa tried to fool 
Mrs. Mayhew, and pos 
sibly herself as well. 
“Yes, but it’s all in 
the day’s work.” 

“It’s too bad,” said 
the landlady, Ssym- 
pathetically. “And I 
hate, too, to think 
about the back rent.” 

“Oh, I know!” eried 
Elsa; and she could 


not quite keep the THERE WAS A KNOCK UPON THE Door 
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She had known loneliness 
much of it; but the 
ness of bereavement, not the loneliness of 
the bed, 
at the foot of which were stacked several 


other’s touch. 


hefore, not loneli- 


desire. She glanced over at 
of those stupid technical medical books, 
and all her passion for a great science 
szeemed to die. 


told 


every-day 


‘I want to be a woman,” she 


herself —‘‘a plain, common, 
woman!” 
She that 


back on the common sense of the race; 


longed in moment to rest 
to give herself to the seasonal rhythms 
of the common life; to the strong, fixed, 
comforting routine of eating, drinking, 
to those 
things which are the solid fruits of the 
And all 
to be 
the 
strong arm, the creative will, shielding 
and steering and absorbing her. If Mr. 
Fitch had opened the door then—she 
glanced up through tear-wet eyes in her 
he eould 


would have 


sleeping, loving, begetting; yes, 
millions of years of evolution. 
that 
mastered 


he r dk sired 
to be mastered by a man; 


was feminine in 


primitive and divine weakness! 
have commanded, and she 
followed. 

It was laughable, really; the sublime 
adventure of her the four 
desperate years at the university, the one 
year at the medical college, the unfailing 
faith that sustained her, the miracles of 
anatomy, the 


and 


adolescence, 


coming 
the fine 
career ahead—all of these things trampled, 
beaten back, and routed at the first onset 


glowing future 


nearer nearer, and then 


of human passion, at the first stir and 
ery of the woman her! 
able and ridiculous! 

“Tut!” she exclaimed, rising, trying 
to shake off this terrible mood. “Tt’s 
because I haven’t any one to talk to-- 
and it’s because I haven’t any money!” 

She went to the window. The strect 
darkening; the lamp - lighter 
crossing the gutter; and Elsa, watching 
the light leap up in the gloom, felt that 
it was impossible to stay alone in this 
cold littke room any longer. She must 
there was comfort, warmth, 
light, human faces. She knew: she would 
co down-town and see Enid—Enid in her 
Enid at least would put her 
arms about her and kiss her. 

She turned back into the shadows, put 
her little coat over the sweater, pinned 


within Laugh- 


was was 


fo WwW here 


tiny house. 
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on her hat, and then fled from the hous« 
The bracing 
the 


Dal arch, 


air sent her swiftly throug! 
the 
the 


streets: a making 
the 


understanding 


woman great 


unive rsal search, search 


for and love. 


the ear, she turned 
down a narrow side-street, the little red 
brick which stood below 
the downward slope. Ks 
stopped before one of the little houses, 
the shade of front room 
warm yellow with the gas-light behind it. 
She the bell, 


Alighting from 


houses of one 
other on a 


whose was a 


went up two steps, rang 
and the door opened. 
7” Why, Elsa!” cried 


arms were about 


The 


Enid. And at 
her and she was 
trickled 


once 


kissed. 


cheeks. 

Enid drew her into the hall, babbling 
as usual. “ Why, goodness! Come right 
into the sitting-room and take off your 
things. 


tears down her 


You know, I was going to see 


you to-morrow. Elsa, what is the mat- 
ter?” 
Elsa laughed 
if I want to?” 
The soft, 


stared at her sharply. 


softly. “Can’t I er 


yellow-haired, pretty gir! 
“ You silly thing!” 
she cried, indignantly. “I know what’s 
the matter. You’re killing yourself over 
that horrid medical 


down; I’m going to talk to you.” 


work. Now you sit 

Elsa had always felt very mature next 
to Enid; but Enid married 
woman, and Elsa was merely a woman. 


now was a 


She was shocked, and came sharply to 


herself. “ Weli!” 
be merciful, En!” 

They together on a little 
couch, and Elsa felt the comfort of the 
room. It had little furniture in it, and 
that was all new and rather frail, but it 
was small and bright; and the soft form 
and yellow hair an 


she exclaimed. 


“But 


sat down 


glistening blue eyes 
beside her suffused it all with animation. 
“Haven’t you a job yet?” asked Enid. 
“No.” Elsa was really beginning to 
feel that Enid married, and that 
their ancient positions reversed. 
She was now the child. 
“Three months!” cried Enid. “ Well, 
dear, you shouldn’t have left Mr. Fiteh.” 
The words were like lightning cleav- 
ing her, unexpected, overwhelming. She 
sat trembling, unable to speak, knowing 
that if she talked at all the talk would 
revealing flood. She even 


was 
were 


come in a 








MR 


the 
betraying 
Enid lo 
Elsa, I met him only th 
ised, and Elsa 


Ss upon he r. 


eared that expression ol her fac 
her. 

and went 
other da 
thought she 
“Tle asked aft 


vered her voice 


vanted to 
\\ he re 


id what 


you 


doing. 
e, he 


; and he’s go- 


Knows 
come he re 


shouldn’t 
left him.” 
‘ head 
med heavy with 
dizziness. 
ie thought, 
istn’t come 
here any more.” 
‘You see,’ 
Enid 


n the infinite 


continue d, 





isdom ot two 


ionths of married 


{ 


fe, “1 know men 
Mr. 
that’s 


and 
but 


now, 
Fiteh- 
John!” 
A key had 
ereifully clicked 
n the lock of the 
ont door, and 
id leaped up 


ons 


out, and 


ere was a joy- 
s meeting in the 
ll. Elsa 


nst adily. 


arose 


Elsa is 


going 
stay to sup- 
< said Enid. 
“Oh, I’m sor- 
said Elsa, 
iftly. “I just 
n in a mo- 


promised to get back.” 


+ 


ent; I’ve 


They wanted her to stay, but she made 


to the street. 


It was too late to return to Mrs. 
| . 
lew s, 


ner escape 
May- 
and she felt that she could not do 
ithout supper, had 
ut lunch. Economy these days! 
per 


for she with- 


Sun- 


gone 


would come to twenty-five cents: 
fifteen cents for meat, five for coffee, and 
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five for the 
e dollars 


she wa 


She 


had 


" 1] } 
now ih all the 


waiter. less than 
world; but 
3s beginning to feel faint and light 
headed with And 
ceeded the 


‘esting in a 


hunger. more than 


ood, possibly, shi warnith 
lighted 


with people 


and stimulation of 
room 
all about her. 
So she found a 
little place in a 
that, 


mir- 


basement 
with tiling, 
rors, and 
lights, 


and neat 


electric 
was warm 
and 
sparkling; and, 
dismally sitting 
there in a corner 


alone, she ate of 
courage and hope; 
and all the while 
she thought: “ He 
asked 
No, I mustn’t go 
to Enid’s 
more!” 

She 


after me! 


any 


could — al- 
most feel his pow- 
erful 
coming nearer and 


personality 


nearer, as if he 
were searching for 
through the 
streets of the city, 
as if 


meet 


her 


might 
him if 
left the restau- 
rant. And the 
thrill of comfort, 
the 


eestasy, that came 


she 


she 


awakening of 
from this surmise 
her more 
than the hot ecof- 
fee. Why fight 
longer? She 
Mrs. May- 
twelve dol- 
she had no work; her manuscripts 


warmed 


owed 
hew 
lars ; 
were rejected, her studies becoming me- 
her life had led into 
this blind alley; and there was no escape. 
None, save through him! Ah, that was 
the thrilling element in life! 
She paid her quarter, and then climbed 
the steps into the white night 
And she became a part of the 


chanical; whole 


city’s 
avenue. 
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processions and the lights. Electric ad- It was empty of all save the propriet 
vertisements were like living, writhing who leaned heavily against one of 
monsters on the house tops and jutting glass cases: an ape - faced man, wit 
over the pavement; the parallel lines of sharp, black eyes, displaying hands th 
shop - dows gushed a radiance; the were bediamonded 
cars passed up and down; crowds flowed “I saw the sign,” Elsa said, flutterins 
into the theaters i as tl com a the saleslady.” 
fortabl House I ght, each  side- % 
street that she p: like « indow look- 
cness. And “ Experienced 
this Hous 
misery, be- “What do yo » in the daytime ?” 
brilliant show She almost blushed; | sharp glar 
gems. Aix his prosperous greasine overmaster 
‘ing at th her. 
night-work * Why , ‘man student.” 
ope gripped “ Studvi re 
o the shop. Yes.” 





She 


to 


‘or indeed! 


was he Iping to ema! 


women ; SI 


str igglin 


i 


Fitch, sl 
pushed him out 











her life, and now 


hor : 
“WHAT DO YGU WANT TO DO THIS FOR?” should not find her. 





her 


lil 


She took the ear home, 


take a cheape r 


room,” 


she 


even stop college for a while 
ist! Ah, Elsa Brack!” she gave 


} 


he had pulled victory from defeat. 
She had yet to learn 


Tr although Mrs. Ma 


OH Ome: 


OD HOUSEWIFE, EH 


told 


self, “and Dll do any kind of work. 


if | 


a lit- 


, excited laugh, “ you and I have things 


to do in the world!” 


cony inced that 


better, however. 


vyhew agreed to 


iit a while longer for her money, and 


lt 


hough she took a 


Pittsburg’s “ Hill,” she 


cheap 


room on 


soon found her 


dition impossible. And as soon as she 


is assured of this a 


pon her. She had extended 


‘ 


listlessness came 


the 


habit 


going without lunch to going without 


reakfast; and as this made her at times 
ibject to spells of d 


bitter outdoor eold 


izziness, 


Set med 


and as 


te 


' 
soak 


through to her bones, she stayed home 
from college several days. The room 
was in the gabled garret; its walls slant 
ed sharply: and it contained merely a 
couch, a wash-stand, a chair, and a bit 
of rag-carpet. It was lit by a lamp, and 
the first few nights, in order to get light 
on her open book, she had to place it 
on the floor and lie down before it. The 
room was nakedly cold, getting a draught 
from every direction; and as she found 
the bed warmer than the floor, she re- 
mained in it as much as possible. 

It was about four o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon. She was in bed, in all her 
clothes, reading feverishly, her head 
raised with the aid of her elbow; and the 
wind was sweeping the garret and rat- 
tling the loose door. Mrs. Gaines called 
hoarsely from the floor below: 
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* Oh, 


You 


She 


Miss 


up there 


Bracl Oh, Miss 
was startled, 
out of bed. Her fee 


he r hie ad light. 


ing, 
numb, 
ajar 
= \ Cs, Mrs. Giaine “Sy 
‘Summun to see you. Waiting at the 
door.” 
She 
Was it 
Or Enid, 
hew? Or 
should he 
for her? 
feminine 


she stood. 
the 


Mrs. 


impossibl ! 


felt like sinking where 
Mrs. Mayhew 
put on the 

No, no; 


the 


aiter 


trail by 


money ¢ 
May- 
W hy 
whole e through 
it she turned 
haste to glance in 
to adjust the 
Then 

she hurried. 
Even in the gloom of the hall she saw 
the head. 
She stopped five steps from the bottom, 


the ‘ra 


search ity 


back with 
the eracked 


mirror, sweater, 


to pat the 
the 


hair into place. down stairs 


dizzily 
frame, the large 


tall, masculine 


holding tight to banister. 
she whispe red. 

“ Hello!” 
lv, held out his 
offered hers, 
warmly. <A 
The n, 


intimate, 


He advance d ove rpoweri: R- 


hand, and instinctiv ely 


she and he gripped it tin- 
in- 


he 


good- 


glingly. strange ecstasy 


he P. leaning 
that 
fellow wav of his: 


‘Say, do 


undated near, 


spoke in eandid, 


what you want to do this 
anyway - 

“What?” she gasped. 

“Go live in a place like this. No job, 
eh?” 

‘ No.” 

“And vet 


You are the queerest !” 


for, 


vou chucked the job with 
rie 

In the silence she felt the glorious pe ril 
nearer and 
But he 


of his pers nality drawing 
she did 
began speaking again. 

‘Now I'll tell 
to do. I want you to 
mother’s and have supper 


and | 


nearer, and not move. 


you what I want you 
over to my 
She 


had 
You'll 


come 
with us. 
bet you haven’t 


eooks great, 


age. 


a home-made meal in an 


won't vou? 


Of eor 


I 


That 
the tasteless, 


irse she would 
she thought of 
supper and she thought 
of the vision of Loneliness. Her whole 
body seemed to laugh softly. 
“Yes,” she murmured. “I'll come.” 
“Run 1 Pp, then,” he cried, heartily. 
Get on your things. I'll wait here.” 


not. 


was 
plain. But 


miserable alone; 
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A few minutes later she 
down the stairs like 


her first 


came runn 
young girl going 
dance. al ig ready,” she eri 
gaily. 
“Good! We'll walk it, to warm up!” 
They walked swiftly down to the wat 
and then the 
of one of the long iron bridges 
the Monongahela. Smoke 
mills and locomotives on both bar 
great shoal of 
the smooth tide beneath 
ray, bitter afternoon, and a tl 
stinging the ecutt 
ind. They could not talk; but now 
then Mr. Fitch took her arm to help 
this 


feeling of 


side, tramped along 
path 
“pan wen+t 
from 
coal-barge S flo 


them 


and a 
dow n 


Was a 


oO 


snow swept with 


along, and touch gave her an 


velous being protected 
sheltered. 


They left 


region t 


the and entered 
tangled dirty st 


rows of littl red br 
one of 


streets, 
and saloons, and 
down these stre 
At 
blowing into 

He stopped bef 
and she 
as if she could trai 
Her blood tingled 

while he found 

key and ope ned the door. Then she st 
in the little, warm hall, and he 
ing up the stairway: 

“ Mother! 
pany for supper, 

Elsa 
“ All right, 


And down came a 


and 
he piloted her. 
the 
erTay 


h USES 5 
ts end stood au 
smokes gray 
of the 
the 
feeling now 
with 
stood 


great 
winter. 
one of houses, was alm 
sorry, 
miles him. 
she waiting, 
Was ¢ 


Company, mother! 
mother!” 

heard a low voice from 
coming.” 
little, 
perfectly 


won 
obedi 
She received a kiss fr 
him, and then looked at Elsa. 
“ Miss Brack,” said Mr. Fitch. 
nodded. “ All right, Wi 


gray 


worn, wrinkled, and 


to her big son. 


The woman 
iam,” she said. 

Elsa went pale. 
Mr. Fitch’s 
she 


wall 


She had never he 
before. “Ww 

“ William.” 

he rself 


igh ; he seemed Sim] 


first 
thought. 


between 


name 
iam,” 
onee a and 
seemed broken thro 
how, as much of a boy as a m 
the wav he talked 


and crud than she 


some 
seemed a 


even 
i had rem 


aulet 
be red. 

™ Well,” she heard 
let’s hustle. We've 


mother. 


him 
walked 


Get 


up a 
appetite, everything 


for we’re going to eat it.” 





SHE HAD TO ADMIRE A FAT, WORN- 


“T’ll help your mother,” said Elsa. 

‘No,” retorted Mrs. Fitch, in 
vusly way; “that’s all 
Just come in the dining-room.”’ 

Mr. Fiteh—William should she 
think of him?) winked joyously. 
“ Righto, mother!” he cried, and they all 
went 


a euri- 
decisive righit. 


(how 


in together. 

The dining-room was snug and warm; 
a stove, partly red-hot, stood at one side, 
and the 


cloth was laid with two places. 
Mr. Fitch insisted on Elsa sitting down 
in a little rocker by the window, while, 


playfully, he 


He 
Elsa 


set another place. 


and awkward at this, and 
watched him, smiling. 


“ Not a 


growled. 


was big 


good housewife, eh?” he 


And then as 
there she felt faint again with 
She longed to get up and snatch 


She laughingly agreed. 
she sat 
hunger. 


OPY OF THE 


a piece of th 


‘Swiss FAM'LY ROBINSON” 


entrancing white bread 
that stood on the table. In came the 
mother then from the kitchen 
with a large platter of beef steaim- 
ing delightfully; and then they all sat 
down. And tasted so 
that for the time being Elsa thought of 
nothing else. Now then Mr. Fitch 
glanced at her with a curious expression. 

“ Mother,” he said, finally, laying down 
knife and fork, “I told Miss Brack she’d 


enjoy a 


beyond, 
stew, 


good 


everything 


and 


good home-made meal for a 
change!” 
Elsa blushed, and the mother nodded. 
“ That’s right !” “that’s right! 
It ain’t fun living in a boarding-house.” 
Elsa looked at Mr. Fitch tremulously, 


and he laughed cynically. 


she said ; 


“ Boarding-house, mother,” he broke in 
“lodging-house. Eats in 


What do you think of that?” 


restaurants 
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Elsa felt 
hurt; and yet somehow 
Nothing 
the 
privation ; 


that she should have felt 
this evening she 
could her 
bitter the 
this 
and 


a marvelous experi- 


could not. hurt 


feelings after loneliness, 
ghastly just to sit in 
warm room, with two human beings, 
eat plentifully was 
ence She 


by the fire, 


was just an animal sitting 
content, vacant-minded, purr- 
ing with warmth. 


As Mrs. Fitch 


whispered to 


the table her 


‘She’s not 


ele ared 
Elsa: 


want 


son used 
to company, but | 
with And 


he W hispe red 


you to be alone 
mother re- 


her. 


he :” when his 


turned something to 
She smiled on him delightfully. 
“Miss Brack,” she said, “I 


show you over the house.” 


want to 


A forgotten woman-chord was touched 
in Elsa as the old 
woman took was as 
if she 


down 


proud 
through. It 
taken by the mother 
the life of her 
live it over and 
She had 
(this 
was born in), as a child 


aw kward, 
he r 
were be ing 
back through 
son, so that she might 
herself in 
to think of the 


was the 


so immerse him. 
big man as a baby 
room he 
great 
She saw the love- 
Lineoln he had 
the mother 
had hung it framed over her bed. She 
had to admire a fat, 
the S 


learning to walk, as a boy playing 


garret. 


games in the 
? 
I 


ly, laughab 


draw n 


pieture of 


when he was twelve; 


worn-out copy of 
all adorned 


And then 


now oceupie d. 


“7 
Family Robinson. 


with unsightly wood - cuts. 
she saw the room hi 

Mrs. Fitch lost her embarrassment and 
talked. “A 
independent and strong. 
head of the 


anything 
but 


good bov he ’s always been, 
He was always 
afraid of 

bad at 
boys. But 
earning mi 
trouble. Just 
pay-envelope every 


gang, and 


Of « 
that’s 


never 
urs he was 
times; natural to 


after he commenced mey, 


never a bit of brought 
home Saturday 
he worked in that mill 
the end of the street-— 
right up) brought it 
1 gave it me. That’s what I eall 
a good A great worker! Educated 
himself by until he could leave 
the mill and go working over in town— 


night know 
down er at 
’ 
worked wav 
home at 


son. 


night 


doing good for others.” 

Elsa smiled, and dreamily she changed 
place s with the mother, became the moth- 
er, and dipped the strange, 
for what he 


herself in 


sweet past. She loved him 
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had heen: she wished she had known th 
tiny boy that began to 


A good son! 


vibrated, 


walk on the rag 
Something hidde 


swelling 


carpet. 
in her her happiness 
with an exquisite sadness. 
and the 
was waiting under the gas- 
light in the hall. 

“Have to go now,” he 
at her. She 


They came down the stairs, 
* good son ” 
said, smiling 
return. It was 
all familiar, seasoned, homely, human. 


smiled in 


He helped her on with her coat; sh 
said the mother, and the 
the night. It 
late or 


vood-by to 


stepped out into 


seemed 
immeasurably neither 
night For at the end 

the the shed of the 
mill, a mighty mane of flame rolled into 
the glowing heavens, as if the 
fire; the great smokes played 
through it: flakes of flame leaped and fell 


in showers; and a lightning kept glane 


early, 

nor day. 
street, from above 
building 
were on 


ing down the narrow street, illuminating 
it with a terrific Not a soul 
was in sight; the houses appeared sh 
up, and feeling 
strangely Savage and wild, looked 
at Mr. Fitch had 
not seen him before. 


V iv idne Ss. 


enchanted, 
Elsa 

him as she 
The 
marble: he 
man in his 
hat, the large, 
gleaming, the big, 
of determination, and 
ow fell on the 
him. 

“ Here’s where I grew up!” he said 
exultantly. “And I worked there—ther 
right with that fire, i 
pulling the lever to make the converter 


sleeping; 

’ 
and saw 
glare chiseled 
him as if he 


were Was an 


immense modern long coat 


his slouch brown eyes 
crooked mouth full 
a great black shad 
lighted behind 


pavement 


right up against it. 


dip like a big egg until it poured out th 
new steel. Think of it on a 
night!” 

She stood spellbound. Thi was th 
real world at he beheld it 
first The world, 
little, monstrous-brained 
with the 
fighting, 
Here was 
metal and 
as primitive 


summer’s 


last; she 


for th 


time. real where man, 


creature, work- 
broke 

and wrought his 
a world being created: fire and 
labor. Ah yes, life was just 
as ever: still the hunt, the 
battle, the mystery, and realized, 
thrilling through 


ing elements, his way, 


civilizations. 


30 she 
ugh 


man weaving their 


man and 


and thr 


woman: man and w 


love through it all 


“We'd better be going,” he said, and 





bridge Sno 


black 


d over the 
swirling flakes 

uuble came to Elsa. She hel 

ng hands all the years of her 
that creation-moment when 
make 

ture 


jetting 


tell you something—remem- 
n our office? I said 


job. Well, Pm with 


mW (,ot a good 


job, 
twenty-five hundred a 
, Re: 

She began to 
tremble weakly, 


She saw herself as 





of her 


! 
sti 


keep 0 the 


the 


it career, she 


WOrkK, 


ld conserve the 


ggles, the am 


reckoned 
Surely a 

vs’ hung r, 
slight money 
could 


he r so! 


debt not 
veaken 
Thus she strove 
to argue with her 
self, and all the 
sail 
wind, little 
by little 

rn from the 


while, like a 
in the 
she was 
and knew 
he must 
herself to 

of the 











his wife in a 


little house . 


neat 
whe re 
every room would 
begin to fill 
such echoe Ss as she 
had heard in the 
place of his child- 
hood. Tears 
blinded her. 

‘You know why 
I took the 
job?” he went on. 
‘I'd been 
for you ever since 
left. Mrs. 
Lindsey sent me 
to Mrs. Mayhew, 
and Mrs. Mayhew 
sent me to that 

that shaek. 
Ilaven’t had 
enough of it yet? 
Aren’t going 
to settle down and 


with 


new 


looking 


vou 


you 
you 
woman ?” 
said noth- 
ing: he took her 
hand, turned her 
ibout a little; and 
that dark wave of 
his strength 
had felt so 
threatening 


he a 
She 


she 
often 


now 








stopped her 
took her 
and turned 
the railing. 
‘Look!”’ he 
roared above the wind, and pointed. She 
night, near his 
beneath was a 
pricked _ by flakes, 
vhereon a barge was floating; and besid 
that black the eight 
tinct pipes of the blast-furnace. 


He had to 


her ear to be 


flame in the 
and the 
sheet 


saw that 
home river 
white 


glaze 


flame loomed dis- 
speak close, very close, 


heard. 


ove rwhe Ime d he r. 
The sail had 
loose, 


the great 


blown 


were lifting 
swirling it. 
she he: 


he r name repeated over and over 


was drawn closer and close r; 
again, 
passie nate ly, hy arsely . she was close to 
his face Then she 
her spirit left her, 


stood, his 


lifted her own, and 
They 


their lips 


and was his 
nut he Ze 
knew that she 
mate, the 


vreat-coat ab 
and she 
the 


close was woman 


of woman. mother This 


was her deom., and she accepted it. 





Vanishing Roads 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


ne 


HOUGH actually the work of man’s know at last the purpose of all our travel ? 
hands or, more prope rly speaking, Meanwhile the road beckons us on an 
the work of his traveling feet, on, and we walk we not why or whither 


roads have long since come to seem so Vanishing roads 
] 


lo actually stir suc 


mue a part of Nature that we have thoughts. not merely by wav of simi 


grown to think of them as a feature of tude, but just in the same way tha 
the landscape no less natural than rocks everything in Nature similarly — stir 
and trees. Nature has adopted them thoughts beyond the reaches of 
among her own works, and the road that souls; as moonlit waters stir them, o 
mounts the hill to meet the sky-line, or rising of the sun. As I have said, 
winds away into mystery through the have come to seem a part of natural phi 
woodland, seems to be veritably her own nomena, and. as such, may prove as sug 
highway leading us to the stars, luring gestive a starting-point as any other fi 
us to her secret places. And just as her those speculations which Nature is_a 
rocks and trees, we know not how or why, the time provoking in us as to why sl 
have come to have for us a strange spirit- affects us thus and thus. These might 
ual suggestiveness, so the vanishing road hills of multitudinous rock, piled co: 
has gained a meaning for us beyond its fusedly against the sky—so much gra 
use as the avenue of mortal wayfaring, ite and iron and copper and crystal 
the link of communication between vil- says one. But to the soul. strangel 
lage and village and city and city; and something besides, so much more. The 
some roads indeed seem so lonely, and so rolling shapes of cloud, so fantastical 
beautiful in their loneliness, that one massed and molded, moving i? rhy 
feels they were meant to be traveled change like painted music 

only by the soul. All roads indeed lead radiant with ineffable glories or 

to Rome, but theirs also is a more mys-_ strous with inconceivable doom. 

tical destination, some bourne of which sea of silver, “hushed and haleyon 

no traveler knows the name, some city, this sea of wrath and ravin, wild : 

they all seem to hint, even more eternal. ment Day. 

Never more than when we tr ad some and wind and water, Says one. 
far-spreading solitude and mark the road Yet to the soul how much more! 
stretching on and on into infinite space, And why? Answer me that if you car 
or the eve loses it in some wistful curve There, truly, we set our feet on the 
behind the fateful foliage of lofty storm- ishing road. 
stirred trees, or as it merely loiters in Whatever 
sunny indolenee through leafy copses and _ personificati 
ferny hollows, whatever its mood or its had for tl 
whim, by moonlight or at morning; doubt that f 
never more than thus, eagerly afoot or ment, more frequen 
idly contemplative, are we impressed by day. those personifica 
that something that Nature seems to have increasingly si 
to tell us, that something of solemn, almost say 
lovely import behind its visible face. If poets may, 
we could follow that vanishing road to been responsible 1 
its far mysterious end! Should we find they took, their names and r 
that meaning there? Should we know even so tl ut clothed with 
why it stops at no mere market-town, nor presences of and water, of eart! 
comes to an end at any seaport? Should and sea and sky, which man dimly felt 
we come at last to the radiant door, and to have a real existence; and _ thes 





WINDING AWAY INT My 


banished 
in prosaic pe riods, or unde r Puri 
felt 


nees, forgotten or 


or 


ic repression, are once more being 


spiritual realities by a world coming 


ore and to evoke its divinit es by 


to the 


more 


meditation on and responsive 


ndiy 
mysterious so-called natural! 
feels ir 
religion of the 
its last. In other 
modern tendeney, with 


s by which it itself 
Thus the 
vorld seems like ly to be 
the 
ially sensitive folk, is for us to go direct 


th of all theologies, 


ire herself, and, prostrating ourselves 


rounded. first 


words pirit 


fountain-head 


he r mystery, strive to interpret it 


according to our individual “ intima 
‘ ourselves 


To 


ions, for 


listening, attent, 
ner 


the 


mod 


oracles, and making, 
af of 

Nature-seers, 
Such 


Usé 


phrase one the profound st of 
our own “reading of 


Wi rrdswe rth’s 


tive, and, as some one has said, 


ern 


earth.” was initia 
“we are 
all Wordsworthians to-day.” 


‘reed, 


That pagan 

in which Wordsworth passionately 

wished himself suckled, 

He himself, in his own austere way, has, 
Vor. CXXVI No. 755.—91 


is not “ outworn.” 


ore than any verified 


so that ndeed wi ) ee more now: 


Proteus rising from the sea 


Vy 


sight of 
old 


* Have 


ton blow his wreathéd 


Nor 
en frighted away for 


they 


’ 
have the dryads 


good, 1 Or 


to the 


the world trooping 


are 


woods, and whoso ha eves may eateh 


“e 


Imagery, of 


; 


sight, summer day, of breast 


the 


lmagery 


any 
f the nymph in brake.” 


irse: but that is coming 


have a profounder meaning, and a stil 
ever had 


All myths that 


than fanei 


ore 


ater expressive value, than it 


ror Greece and Rome. 


something 
than 


ire more 


lose in value with time, by 


rather 
reason of the accretions of human ex 
The * Eleusis 
would mean more for a modern man than 
tor 
ern groves of Dodona the voice of 


perience. mvsteries ot 


mod 

the 
than 
Maybe the mean- 


an ancient Greek, and in 


our 


god has meanings for us 


stranger 
ever reached his ears. 





WATERS DREAMING IN THI 


ings hav te, but the though we do not interpret them with 
have } eness of a lke exactitu . we are very sure that 
nobler mystery 1 ir the (Greeks they mean something important to oul 
were right, , as they speed along their vanishing 
we l l ) murmur . 
he lof al . convinced as hey I This mode rn feeling f ours 

different from the « 


Is quite 

near presence of the divin uutworn “ pathetic 

q fallacy,” which was a purely se ntimental 

she word by — mac = yis told attit ide. We have, of ou . long sine 
In groves of oak or fanes of gold Hig Sat 

Still floats upon the morning wind ceased to think of Nature as the sympe 


. . , . : thetic mi t > moods. im: rin 
Still whispers to the willing mind - : rn ls, or imagil 


that she has any concern with the ten 
poral affairs of man. We no longer seek 


+ 


Nor was it a vain thing to watch the 


flight of birds across the sky, and augur to appease her in her terrible moods wit! 
this or that of their strange ways. We prayer and sacrifice. We know that sh 
too still watch them in a like mood, and, is not thinking of us, but we do know 
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that for all her moods there is in us an 


nswering thrill of corr spond nee, which 


s not merely fanciful or imaginative, but 
f the very essence of our beings It is 
ot that we are reading our thoughts into 
her. Rather we feel that we are receiv- 
ng her thoughts into ourselves, and that, 

certain receptive hours, we are, by 


ome avenue simpler and _ profounder 


han reason, made aware of certitudes 
cannot formulate, but which neverthe 
siderealize into a faith beyond the 
reach of common doubt a faith, in- 
deed, unelaborate, a faith, one might say, 
of one tenet: belief in the spiritual sub 
imity of all Nature, and, therefore, of 
ir own being as a part thereof. 

In such hours we feel too, with a sin- 
gular lucidity of conviction, that thos« 
forces which thus give us that mystical 
issurance are ali the time molding us 
accordingly as we give up ourselves to 
their influence, and that we are literally 
nd not fancifully what winds and waters 


ke us; that the poetry, for instance, of 


THE ROAD HAS COME TO 


Wordsworth was literally first somewhere 
in the universe, and thence transmitted 
to him by processes no less natural than 
those which produced his bodily frame, 
gave him form and feature, and colored 
his eyes and hair. 

It is not man that has “ poetized ” th 
world, it is the world that has made a 
poet out of man, by infinite processes 
of evolution, precisely in the same way 
that it has shaped a rose and filled it with 
perfume, or shaped a nightingale and 
One has oft heard 
it said that man has endowed Nature 


filled it with song. 


with his own feelings, that the pathos or 
grandeur of the evening sky, for in 
stance, are the illusions of his humaniz 
ing fancy, and have no real existence. 
probably the 
truth—that man has no feelings of his 
Nature’s first, and 
that all that stirs in him at such spec 


The exact contrary is 


own that were not 
tacles is but a translation into his own 


which he 
ith all ere ated 


cosmic emotions 


shares in varying degrees 


SEEM A PART OF NATURE 


ena ELI CLE 


\} 
4 


oo 
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things. Into man’s strange heart Nature 
has distilled her essences, as elsewhere she 
has distilled them in color and perfume. 
He is, so to say, one of the nerve-centers 
of cosmic experience. In the process of 
the suns he has become a veritable mi 
crocosm of the universe. It was not man 
that placed that tenderness in the evening 
sky. It has heen the evening skies of 
millions of years that have at length 
placed tenderness in the heart of man. 
It has passed into him as that “ beauty 
born of murmuring sound ” passed into 
the face of Wordsworth’s maiden. 
Perhaps we too seldom reflect how much 
the life of Nature is one with the life of 
man, how unimportant, or indeed mer 
ly seeming, the difference between them. 
Who ean set a seed in the ground, and 
watch it put up a green shoot, and blos 
som and fructify and wither and pass, 
without reflecting, not as imagery but as 
tact, that he has come into exist nee, run 


his eourse, and is or ing out of existe nee 


again, by precisely the same process ¢ 
With so serious a corre spond nee between 
their vital experience, the fact of on 
being a tree and the other a man seems 
of comparatively small importance. The 
life process has but used different mate 
rial for its expression. And as man and 
Nature are so like in such primal con- 
ditions, is it not to be supposed that they 
are alike too in other and subtler ways, 
and that, at all events, as it thus clearly 
appears that man is as much a natural 
growth as an apple-tree, alike dependent 
on sun and rain, may not, or rather must 
not, the thoughts that come to him 
strangely out of earth and sky, the sap- 


his spirit, the sudden in- 


like stirrings of 
ner musie that streams through him be- 
fore the beauty of the world, be no less 
authentically the working of Nature 
within him than his more obviously 
physical processes, and, say, a belief in 
God be as inevitable a blossom of the 
human tree as apple-blossom of thi 
apple ? 

If this oracular office of Nature be 
indeed a truth, our contemplation of her 
beauty and marvel is seen to be a method 
of illumination, and her varied spectacle 
actually a sacred book in picture-writing, 
a revelation through the eye to the soul 
of the stupendous purport of the uni- 
verse. The sun and the moon are the 


torches by which we study its splendid 
pages, turning diurnally for our perusal, 


| in star and flower alike dwells the 


ane 
lore which we cannot formulate inte 
thought, but can only come indescribably 
to know by loving the pictures. “ The 
meaning of all things that are” is ther 
if we can only find it It flames in the 
sunset, or flits by us in the twilight mot 
thunders or moans or whispers in the 
sea, unveils its bosom in the moonrise, 
aftirms itself in mountain-range and root 
ed oak, sings to itself in solitary places 
dreams in still waters, nods and beckon 
amid sunny foliage, and laughs its great 
green laugh in the wide sincerity of the 
grass. 

As the pict ires in this strange a 
lovely hook ar infinite, so endless| 
varied are the ways in which they im 
press us. In our highest moments they 
seem to be definitely, almost consciously 
sacerdotal, as though thi symbolic acts 
of a solemn cosmic ritual, in which the 
universe is revealed visibly at worship 
Were man to make a practice of rising 
at dawn and contemplating in silence 
and alone the rising of the sun, he would 
need no other religion. The rest of th 
day would be hallowed for him by that 
morning memory and his actions would 
partake of the largeness and chastity 
that lustral hour. Moonlight, again 
seems to be the very holiness of Nature, 
welling out eestatically from fountains 
of ineffable purity and blessedness. Of 
some moonlight nights we feel that 
we did what our spirits prompt us, w 
should pass them on our knees, as in 
some chapel of the Grail. To attempt t 
realize in thought the rapture and purifi 
1 is to wonder that 


eation of such a vig 
we so seldom pay heed to such inner 
promptings. So much we lose of the best 
kind of joy by spiritual inertia, or plain 
physical sloth; and some day it will b 
too late to get up and see the sunrise, or 
to follow the white feet of the moon as 


she treads her vanishing road of silver 


across the sea. This involuntary cor 
science that reproaches us with sucl 
laxity in our Nature-worship witnesses 
how instinctive that worship is, and how 
much we unconsciously depend on Natur 
for our impulses and our moods. 


Another definitely religious operation 


of Nature within us is expressed in that 
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immense gratitude which throws open 
the gates of the spirit as we contemplate 
some example of her loveliness or gran 
deur. Who that has stood by some still 
lake and watched a stretch of water-lilies 
opening in the dawn but has sent out 
somewhere into space a profound thank 
fulness to “ whatever gods there be” that 
he has been all wed to gaze on so fair 
a sight. Whatever the struggle or sorrow 
of our lives feel in such moments our 
great good fortune at having been born 
into a world that contains such marvels. 
It is sufficient success in life, whatever 
our minor failures, to have beheld such 
beauty; and mankind at large witnesses 
to this feeling by the va'ue it everywhere 
attaches to scenes in Nature exceptionally 
noble or exquisite. Though the Ameri- 


ler does not so express it, his 


can trave 
sentiment toward such natural spectacles 
as the Grand Cafion or Niagara Falls 
is that of an intense reverence. Such 
places are veritable holy places, and 
man’s heart instinctively acknowledges 
them as sacred. His repugnance to any 
violation of them by materialistic in- 


terests is precisely the same feeling as 







ROLLING SHAPES OF CLOUD MOVING IN RHYTHMIC CHANGE 






the horror with which Christendom ré 
garded the Turkish violation of th 
Holy Sepulcher. And this feeling will 
increase rather than decrease in propor 
tion as religion is recognized as having 
its shrines and oracles not only in Jeru 
salem, or in St. Peter’s, but wherever 
Nature has erected her altars on the hills 
or wafted her incense through the spicy 
woodlands. 

After all, are not all religions but tl 
theological symbolization of natural phe 
nomena, and the sacraments, the festivals 
and fasts of all the churches have their 
counterparts in the mysterious processe 
and manifestations of Nature? and i 


the contemplation of the resurrection 
Adonis or Thammuz more edifying t 
the soul than to meditateethe strange re 


| 


turn of the spring which their legend 1 
but ecclesiastically celebrate 4 He wh j 
has watched and waited at the whit 





grave of winter, and hears at last the first 
faint singing among the boughs, or the : 
first strange “peeping” of frogs in the 

marshes, or watches the ghost-like return { 
of insects, stealing, still half asleep, fron 2 


one knows not where the first buttertl 


i 


ah Rian tat ne ct 
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EVENING 


suddenly fluttering helplessly on the win 
dow-pane, or the first mud-wasp crawling 

it into the sun in a dazed, bewildered 
way; or comes upon the violet in the 
woods shining at the door of its wintry 
sepulcher: he who meditates these mar- 
vels, and all the magic 


proce ssional of 
the months, as they march with pomp 
and pathos along their vanishing roads, 
will come to the end of the vear with a 
lofty, illuminated sense of having assisted 
at a solemn religious service, and a reali 
zation that, in no fancy of the poets, but 
in very deed, “day unto day uttereth 
speech and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge.” 

Apart from this generally religious in 
fluence of Nature, she seems at times: in 
ertain of her aspects and moods specif- 


SKIES 


ically to illustrate or externalize states 


of the human soul. Sometimes in still, 
moonlit nights, standing, as it were, on 
the brink of the universe, we seem to be 
like one standing on the edge of a pool, 
who, gazing in, sees his own soul gazing 
back at him. Tiny creature though we 
be, the whole solemn and majestic spec 
tacle seems to be an extension of our own 
reverie, and we to infold it all in some 
strange way within our own infinitesi- 
mal consciousness. So a_ self-conscious 
dewdrop might feel that it infolded the 
morning sky, and such probably is the 
meaning of the Buddhist seer when he 
declares that “the universe grows I.” 
Such are some of the more august im- 
pressions made upon us by the pictures 
in the cosmie picture-book, but there are 








MOODS OF 


also times and places when Nature seems 
to wear a look less mystic than dramatic 
in its suggestiveness, as though she were 
a stage-setting for some portentous 
human happening past or to come—the 
fall of kings or the tragic clash of em- 
As Whitman says, “ Here a great 
deed has Some _ land- 


scapes seem to prophesy, some to com- 


pires. 
personal room.” 


memorate. In some places not marked 
definitely 


connected with history, we have a curious 


by monuments, or otherwise 
haunted sense of prodigious far-off events 
once enacted in this quiet grassy solitude 
terrible sacri- 
others hangs a fateful at- 

impending disaster, as 


prehistoric battles or 


About 


mosphere of 


fices. 





MYSTERY 


though weighted with a gathering doom. 


Sometimes we seem conscious of sinister 


presences, as though veritably in the 
abode of evil spirits. 
somehow not quite friendly to humanity 
not quite good to linger in, 
should 


over the heart. 
places breathe an ineffable sense of bless 


genius east its perilous shadow 


On the other hand, som 


edness, of unearthly promise. We fee 


The place seems 


lest its 


] 


as though some hushed and happy secret 


were about to be whispered to us out 0 


the air, some wonderful piece of goo 


fortune on the edge of happening. Some 
hand seems to beckon us, some voic 


to eall, to mysterious paradises of in 


conceivable green freshness and super 
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eS ne ee 


iturally beautiful flowers, fairy fast- 
esses of fragrance and hidden castles 
the dew. In such hours the Well 
the World’s End seems no mere poet’s 
ream. It awaits us yonder in the forest 
de. amid the brooding solitudes of 
nt fern, and the gate of the Earthly 
Paradise is surely there in yonder vale 


dden among the violet hills. 
Various as are these impressions, it is 
trange and worth thinking on that the 
minant suggestion of Nature through 
| her changes, whether her mood be 
stormy or sunny, melancholy or jubilant, 
s one of presage and promise. She seems 
be ever holding out to us an immortal 
tation to follow and endure, to en- 
lure and to enjoy. She seems to say that 
hat she brings us is but an earnest 
vhat she holds for us out there along 
he vanishing road. There is nothing, 
deed, she will not promise us, and no 
mise, we feel, she cannot keep. Even 
her tragic and bodeful seasons, in her 
giac autumns and stern winters, there 
s an energy of sorrow and sacrifice that 


elevates and inspires, and in the darkest 


hours hints at immortal mornings. She 

terrify, but she never deadens, the 
soul. In earthquake and eclipse she 
seems to be less busy with destruction 
than with renewed creation. She is but 
wrecking the old, that 

. . “there shall be 

Beautiful things made new, for the surprise 
Of the sky-children.” 

As I have thus mused along with the 
reader, a reader I hope not too imaginary, 
he manner in which the phrase with 

ch I began has reeurred to my pen 
as been no mere accident, nor yet has 

been a mere literary device. It seemed 
wait for one at every turn of one’s 
me, inevitably presenting itself. For 
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wherever in Nature we set our foot, she 
seems to be endlessly the center of van 
ishing roads, radiating in every direction 
into space and time. Nature is for- 
ever arriving and forever departing, for- 
ever approaching, forever vanishing; but 
in her vanishings there seems to be ever 
the waving of a hand, in all her partings 
a promise of meetings farther along the 
road. She would seem to say not so 
much Ave atque vale, as Vale atque ai 
In all this rhythmie drift of things, this 
perpetual flux of atoms flowing on and 
on into Infinity, we feel less the sense 
of loss than of a musical progression of 
which we too are notes. 

We are all treading the vanishing road 
of a song in the air, the vanishing road of 
the spring flowers and the winter snow 
the vanishing roads of the winds and 
the streams, the vanishing road of beloved 
faces. But in this great company of 
vanishing things there is a reassuring 
comradeship. We feel that we are units 
in a vast ever-moving army, the van 
guard of which is in Eternity. The road 
still stretches ahead of us. For a little 
while yet we shall experience all the zest 
and bustle of marching feet. The swift- 
running seasons, like couriers bound for 
the front, shall still find us on the road, 
and shower on us in passing their blos 
soms and their snows. For a while the 
murmur of the running stream of Time 
shal] be our fellow-wayfarer—till, at last, 
up there against the sky-line, we too turn 
and wave our hands, and know for our- 
selves where the road wends as it goes to 
meet the stars. And others will stand 
as we to-day and watch us reach the top 
of the ridge and disappear, and wonder 
how it seemed to us to turn that radiant 
corner and vanish with the rest along 
the vanishing road. 
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RS. CHADWICK looked up, some- 
what annoyed, from the bundle 
in her lap, which was Jonathan. 

She was dabbing vaseline in Jonathan’s 
ears with a bit of cotton, and even her 
earlier practice on Muriel and Reginald 
had not succeeded in making her deft. 
Moreover, Jonathan habitually resented 
it. “Lunch, did you say, Diana? We 
will have shredded codfish for lunch, and 
Hamburg steak for dinner. There’s cod- 
fish in the house, and you can get round 
steak from the butcher when he calls.” 

“Two pounds, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Chadwick put away the vaseline- 
tube. “A pound and a half will be 
enough. And you can boil the potatoes 
for the fish. Tl see about the vegetable 
for dinner later.” 

Diana removed herself from the bath- 


room door. Mrs. Chadwick saw the 
slatternly young figure go down the 
stairs. Then she busied herself with 


dressing Jonathan. Every woman, so ran 
Sadie Chadwick’s conventional reasoning, 
wanted a child; and, a fortiori, every 
woman wanted a boy; but Muriel and 
Reginald sufficed. She loved Jonathan 
quite as the but he 
was neither a novelty nor a necessity. 
She had not even had the satisfaction of 
ealling him Ronald. Her husband had 
insisted their being 
named for his grandfather. A few tears 
of amply justified self-pity rolled on Jon- 
athan’s face as she tucked him into his 
inherited carriage. She kissed 
him, to ease her conscience. 

Sadie Chadwick had spent her child- 
hood and youth in Sankeyville, an un- 
important Middle-Western town, named 
originally for Moody’s famous co-evangel- 
ist. The youth of Sankeyville had its ad- 
vantages; notably, proximity to the State 
University. Boys and girls in Sankey- 
ville, if their parents could afford it, 
left the high-school for the university. 
Sadie had taken her degree on the 
easiest terms the institution offered. 


much as others, 


on second son’s 


shabby, 
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GEROULD 


with her B.L., the universit 
unofficially offered her, as w 
wont, a fiancé. For Bert Cha 
wick, in his laboratory, the vision of lh 
had become obsessing; her slim shay 
wandered among his retorts and tes 
tubes, the memory of her ylang-yla: 
overbore the fumes of hydrogen sulphid 
Years of teaching school in wide far 


Along 
had 


its 


ing districts had intervened between | 
B.S. and the leisure for his Ph.D. 
leisure, spite of all his toil, not opul 
enough for Johns Hopkins—and he h 
returned from the prairies full of c 
tempt for the unintellectual 
Herbert Chadwick perhaps mor 
dazzled by Sadie’s B.L. than was Sad 
herself. Sympathy with his work; int 
ligent allegiance to his scientific ideal 
lamplit evenings when they should re! 
their minds together over Goethe (Sad 
was “crazy about” German)—who c 
tell to what naive and fatal platitud 
Bert Chadwick had succumbed? Son 
stern streak in him had been propitiat« 
no doubt, by her degree; and the r 
of him was allured by her slim sha 
and delicate features. No one imm 
diately concerned foresaw that the sle1 
derness would eventually become shay 
less and the features sharp. Muri 
Reginald, and Jonathan—to say 
ing of Diana and her kind — woul 
see to that. 
But at the 


wom: 
was 


not 


time when Sankeyvi 

assembled in the Baptist church 

witness this marriage of true min 

it looked as if the Chadwicks mig 

have a gilded future. Sadie Lam 
had refused the local sub - edit 
one of the younger real - estat 
become the authorized a1 
domesticated angel of the test-tubes a1 
retorts. It was possible that Bert’s Ph.D 
had worked on her imagination as he 
B.L. had worked on his. But imagin 
tion was not destined to be the strong 
est point of either, though in the first 
of their marriage—even after 


son 
and 
agents, to 


years 








\furiel ecame—they joked solemnly about 
day achieving the Nobel 
re. They ended by joking, when they 
ed at all, over the possible death of 
rich alumnus who should create post- 
mously a new chair in Organic Chem- 


some 


» rt’s 


strv. 
“Then all smiles stopped together.” 
[he little Eastern college which over- 
Bert Chadwick in the interests 
‘ science, and left him only scant Sun- 
lavs in which to be king of his labo- 
itory (and to take Muriel and Reginald 
ff their mother’s hands), was socially 
ewildering to both. It came to be un- 
lerstood in Eastford that the Chadwicks 
idn’t care about meeting people. Bert 
Chadwick’s seclusion, to be sure, was 
tfully illuminated by strange cross- 
ehts from the cosmopolitan world of 
Lonely, but not unsignaled or 
beat up and down the 
oppy seas of discovery. 
Chadwick, impatient, in the end, of all 
bjects not his own, took most things 
for granted—even the children and the 
exclusively athletic interests of rich 
lumni—in grim materialistic temper. 
His sole spiritual extravagance was the 
ssionate exchange of reprints with 
listant Fachgenossen. It would have 
been hard to say whether he regretted his 
orance of the social phese of East- 
ford. There were always more imme- 
ite worries than that: chicken-pox, or 
ll students, or the innumerable ob- 
research. The plans he and 
die had nursed, of European summers 
d sabbatical years, had been winter- 
illed by Muriel and Reginald. Jonathan 
erely reiterated their doom. It was 
robably inevitable that Bert Chadwick, 
his laboratory, should discover morose- 
ss like a new acid. 
Moroseness was not easily discoverable 
Sadie’s temperament: her own re- 
k searches in life resulted rather in a 
peevishness that was sharp and shapeless 
ike herself. She had no constructive 
sense, and the perception of differences 
between herself and the other “faculty 
ives” did not lead to successful imita- 
tion. In any ease, the babies gave her 
little time for pretense. Bert’s Puri- 
tanical materialism kept him from 
3 church, and Sadie was not the sort to 
: go alone. She went to official receptions 


rked 


ence. 
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and “teas,” to prove to 
position was as good as Mrs. Percival’s; 
but her clothes at last were dowdy 
enough to make her glad of Jonathan as 
a general excuse. She believed in her 
husband’s future; yet as that future de- 
ferred itself more and more emphatically, 
she less and less saw herself sharing it. 
Some people, in losing heaven, gain 
earth; but Sadie Chadwick’s thin lit- 
tle mind had lost everything together- 

except the illogical recurring dream of 


herself that her 


hell. Hell seemed, all things considered, 
plausible. She did not mention it to 
Bert—he would only argue with her. 
But it gave substance to the moral 


teachings it was her delicate task to free 
from the religious taint before instilling 
them into the children. Mrs. Chadwick 
was devoid of irony; yet she had once 
or twice asked herself resentfully how 
she could possibly tell a child named 
Jonathan there was no such thing as 
God. 

This morning, after putting Jonathan 
to sleep in his carriage, she sat down 
in the parlor. She had a note to write, 
refusing an invitation to luncheon. She 
was seldom asked to lunch nowadays. 
It was pretty well understood that Mrs. 
Chadwick never went out. The note, 
written in a prettily flourished Spen- 
cerian hand, was curt. She took pleasure 
in signing herself “ Sadie Lampson Chad- 
wick.” Bert had been trying for a year 
or two to eliminate the “ Lampson” and 
turn her into “Sarah.” The note writ- 
ten, she permitted herself to look round 
the room. 

Sadie Chadwick, as sat in the 
wicker rocking-chair, looking round her 
parlor, did not say to herself that life 
was intolerable, but she 
feeling it so. The room, now—it 
all wrong, and never would be right. 
It was small and many-windowed, and 
utterly without grace. Bert had never 
criticized the room: he had only always 
refused to sit in it. By gaslight it was 
rather awful, Sadie confessed to herself. 
She had come to realize it, not from any 
sudden esthetic illumination of her own, 
but by its positively hypnotizing effect 
on callers. With the passing of callers 
her sense of the hypnotizing effect had 
weakened, but not her resentment. It 
was abominable mean” was 


she 


“ame very near 


was 


“ too her 
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inward phrasing—that her parlor should 
be all wrong. Yet she couldn’t have 
done it up to suit herself if she had been 
able to afford it. And what did it mat- 
ter? Bert was at the laboratory every 
evening, and she sat up-stairs. But if 
any one thought she was going to accept 
hospitality that would have to be re- 
turned—! 

It throws a light on Mrs. Chadwick’s 
mental and physical routine that merely 
sitting in her parlor from ten to eleven 
on Wednesday morning gradually marked 
the hour for her as climactic. She had 
remained, after writing her note, invaded 
simply by her general and familiar 
despair. 

The anodyne she clutched at, how- 
ever, was unfamiliar, was “special.” 
She so seldom had time to take things 
in: life was chiefly a matter of hurrying 
from one thing to the next. To sit 
down with empty hands and envisuge her 
situation was as dangerous and historic 
a thing as Sadie Chadwick could do. 
She saw the futile, unrepaying hurry of 
the years before her, mockingly monot- 
onous. Sadie Chadwick was not given 
to seeing visions, either of hope or of 
despair. Now, by some odd trick of the 
slack moment and the released nerves, 
she saw the morrow, precisely like to- 
day. There was no way out. Why had 
she never thought of that before? She 
positively never had. It had always 
been: “When Bert is called to a big 
university,” or, “ When the children are 
grown up.” Some term, some date, had 
always laid a shining finger across the 
straight and melancholy way. Was there 
really any shining finger? She took a 
good, hard look, and decided that there 
Bert had grown critical. He 
no longer had any faith in her way of 
doing things, though he had no sugges- 
tions to help out with. She knew she 
was unsuccessful, but there was always 
something that had to be done, at 
the very minute, in her own muddling 
way. She couldn’t plot and plan; she 
eouldn’t reorganize. All the same, if 
people thought she would go to their 
stupid luncheons in clothes of the pre- 
vious year and conversation of the pre- 
vious decade, they little knew Sadie 
Lampson White, crumpled, nervous, 
she was like tinder waiting for the 
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match to flame into a bright and tawdr; 
blaze. 

Sadie Chadwick’s inflammable how: 
was destined to its surprising spark 
Bert Chadwick—an hour before lunch 
appeared in the parlor doorway. He lx 
gan, as usual, without preliminaries 
The Chadwicks’ intercourse was stripped 
if not of kindness, certainly of grac 
The practical things of life made, fi 
any conversation they indulged in, a: 
eternal gray context. 

“Ts it Diana’s day out to-morrow ?” 

Mrs. Chadwick, sharply recalled to th: 
context, replied a little fretfully. “0 
course, Bert. She always has Thur 
days. She wouldn’t stay if she didn’t.” 

“Don’t the Percivals manage ?”’ 

“Their girl can hardly talk Fnglis! 
She hasn’t any friends. I dare say Mrs 
Percival keeps her in on any excus 
Diana is different.” 

“Can’t you manage for once?” 

“What do you want of her? I sha 
have a fancy brisket boiled to-morr 
morning before she goes out. We car 
eat it cold for supper.” 

“You see, Monteith’s away.” (Mor 
teith was the head of the department. 
A frown came easily to Bert Chadwic! 
brows. He stood with his shoulder 
hunched, his hands in the sagging pocket 
of his blue serge coat. 

“Well?” She got no clue. 

“ Wesendonck’s here. Going to st 
over until Friday. He’s dining wit 
the president to-night, but to-morr 
night I thought we might ask him.” 

“ Wesendonck ?” 

“Don’t you remember?” The nervo 
frown thickened and deepened. “TI 
big man in Physiological Chemistry 
from Leipsic. He’s been in the laborato1 
all the morning. I cut a class. Wese 
donck’s more important. He’s a gr 
swell. It would be mighty civil to as 
him, and I think he’d come. We’ve be: 
having a lot of talk. You could ask t! 
Opdykes.” 

“Ask the Opdykes?’ Sadie Ch 
wick’s voice was shrill. She didn’t wu 
derstand about this foreign person, bu 
after all, he was only a foreign perso! 
He might be very grand, but at all event 
he would go back to Europe. Wherea 
the Opdykes—! The Opdykes had mon 
of their own; they kept a butler; the 
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spent summers abroad; Mrs. Percival 
said they were going to have an auto- 
mobile. Professor Opdyke taught for the 
love of it. To teach for the love of it 
was Eastford’s ne plus ultra of social 
and mental magnificence. Mrs. Chadwick 
remembered the insignificant luncheon 
she had just refused. “Ask the Op- 
dykes?” she repeated. There was almost 
a thread of raillery in the shrillness. 
She seemed to herself, in her hold on 
common sense, immensely superior to 
Bert. 

“Well, why not? 
and we’ve never asked them.” 


They’ve asked us, 

“Of course not—and I never in- 
tend to.” 

Bert, too, could be cool. “It’s a very 
good chance—now that we have Wesen- 
donck to ask them to. Opdyke knew 
him in Vienna. Wesendonck wants to 
see him, of course, but Opdyke was called 
to New York Monday, and won’t be back 
till to-night. I thought we could arrange 
it this afternoon.” 

‘If Professor Opdyke comes back to- 
night, won’t he ask Wesendonck at once 
himself ?” 

“Of course he will. That’s why I 
thought we’d better ask them all our- 
selves, right after lunch.” Her face gave 
him no adequate response, and he added, 
flushing a little, “ I shall be in the labora- 
tory all the afternoon with him, Sadie. 
It would be pretty difficult not to ask 
him.” 

“Can’t you manage—talking shop?’ 
Surely it was the hour of unfamiliar 
idleness that had given her this courage. 

“Not very well. It’s the only decent 
thing to do. It isn’t as if I belonged to 
the club. And it’s really a great thing 
to have Wesendonck here. We've been 
talking about that last article of mine.” 

“You don’t expect to talk to the Op- 
dykes about that article, do you?” 

“T don’t know why we shouldn’t some- 
times—on a really important occasion— 
do things like other people. It seems 
to me it would be throwing a chance 
away. If you’re bothered about Diana, 
I'll speak to her. I don’t believe she’d 
mind staying in for once.” 

“She might as well be out as in.” 
Sadie Chadwick, with the breath of battle 


in her very face, outdid herself in calm- 
ness. 


-I 
van 


“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that Diana wouldn’t know 
how to wait on the Opdykes.” 

“Oh, they won’t expect much.” The 
statement did little credit to Chadwick’s 
tactical sense. He perceived its effect 
at least, for he hurried on. “I know 
she’s not clever about it, but she can pass 
things.” 

“She can spill them, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

“She can put them on the table and 
let us serve them. There’s no point in 
trying to be grand.” Chadwick was 
honestly trying to speak helpfully. But 
the male instinct for simplicity as a way 
out is the perennial object of female 
scorn. 

“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about. Sut it isn’t only Diana. It’s 
the furniture, the china, the knives and 
forks, Muriel and Reginald, my clothes— 
everything! We haven’t given a dinner 
since Reginald was born. We can’t pos- 
sibly do it decently. I don’t see how it 
will do you anything but harm to ask 
people to such a mess. And this room 
is all wrong, too. It’s dreadful at night.” 

The shrillness at present had no rail- 
lery in it. Sadie Chadwick saw that her 
husband meant the invitation to be 
given. It was his house, she reflected, 
dully. The wife’s duty was clear. 

Bert’s next words defined his attitude. 
“We can have a very simple dinner. If 
you have tinned soup and get ice-cream 
from Lawler’s, Diana won’t have such a 
lot to do.” 

“There isn’t any one in this house 
who can dress a salad properly.” It was 
the last wave of the banner before the 
flimsy folds were trodden underfoot. 
Even as she spoke she told herself not 
to forget to order a bottle of mayonnaise 
at the grocer’s. Having surrendered in- 
wardly, she resented the sharpness with 
which Bert replied to her explicit protest. 

“To the best you can. I don’t care 
what we have. But we must ask the 
Opdykes.” 

Sadie shrugged her shoulders. “ And 
the Percivals.” 

“Oh, you needn’t do that, need you? 
Won’t it make it a good deal harder?” 

She faced him as she rose. “ How else 
am I to borrow half her china?” 

He had no answer for that. After 
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all, he couldn’t have expected to make 
more than his main point. In spite of 
his determination’ he felt a perplexed 
pity for her. It seemed to make her so 
much trouble. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “But it ¢s im- 
portant. I should like to get into a 
better laboratory than this. I guess you 
don’t realize how keeping in touch with 
the big people helps.” 

“Oh, don’t I?’ She had no amiability 
to spare. 

“Aren’t you going to write to Mrs. 
Opdyke ?” 

She did not turn as she went out. 
“T’ve got to make Jonathan’s formula 
now. After lunch will be plenty of time. 
If Wesendonck is such a swell, they’ll be 
sure to come.” 

Her sarcasm unsealed in him some 
fount of bitter passion. 

“Good heavens, Sadie, can’t you see 
it’s for you and the children, too?” 

Half-way up the stairs, she heard him, 
but did not reply. For her and the 
children! Was there any limit to men’s 
natural egotism? Sadie Chadwick, as 
has been said, lacked the constructive 
sense. 

The note to Mrs. Opdyke, the jarring 
consultation with Diana, the compound- 
ing of the menu, and the negotiations 
for Mrs. Percival’s best china tired Mrs. 
Chadwick more than she cared to realize. 
But she would go on; she would see it 
through. With Bert, at least, she could 
perhaps subsist for a time on the virtue 
thus accumulated. Martyrdom is, do- 
mestically speaking, a bank-account of 
five figures. 

Toward the middle of the «afternoon 
Mrs. Chadwick had time to think of her 
purely personal part in the deplored 
festivity. Up-stairs in a trunk, under- 
neath the children’s winter underclothes, 
she found her evening dress. It smelled 
of moth- balls, and fell in limp, ugly 
creases. She remembered how recklessly 
she had packed it, discarding it passion- 
ately and finally, the spring before. The 
black satin could be aired and pressed, 
of course; but did the wizard live who 
could charm the sleeves and the waist 
into anything like proper shape? She 
found it diffieult to believe that they 
had ever, within mortal memory, been 
fashionable. On her knees, the dress 


spread out before her on the attic floor. 
she considered. She loathed the task of 
considering. She loathed Wesendonck 
for bringing her to it. Above all, sh 
loathed Mrs. Opdyke, who bought dresses 
in Paris and told how much duty sh¢ 
had paid on them. Yet she choked down 
her disgust, and at last a flicker of wit 
pricked light through her despair. A 
fichu! “I might get chiffon at Carr’s 
I believe I could sew it on the machin 
if I put a strip of paper in. I sha’n’t 
have time to do it all by hand.” In suc! 
a guise Sadie Chadwick’s inspiratio: 
came. She went down to her own room 
Muriel and Reginald, called in fron 
play, were despatched to Carr’s with 
note. Jonathan was awake and fretful 
and could not be left. 

The children brought back the chif 
fon, quarreling to the last as to whic! 
should carry the slim parcel, and at 
the end of the long spring afternoo: 
Sadie Chadwick cut and tucked and 
gathered and hemmed her fichu. After 
the children were put to bed, she tried 
it on. It is due to her to say that 
she had no illusions about it. Sh 
saw it for what it was—a makeshift 
Mrs. Opdyke and Mrs. Percival would 
think her taste dowdy and dreary; but 
they would never know what archaic 
horrors the simple scarf concealed. Th 
mere consciousness of how much wors 
it would have been without the fichu 
must sustain her. Such poor triumphs 
were all she could know: clumsy mitiga 
tions of the unspeakable and the in 
tolerable. She did not allow her self 
pity to abate; and she went down t 
dinner consciously grim. The fichu sh 
left in the nursery: she didn’t want Bert 
seeing it, to suspect that she had found 
any mitigation possible. 

The latent and moribund confidence o! 
Bert Chadwick had been waked and 
stirred by the stimulating talk in th 
laboratory with Wesendonck. It was 
tremendous luck, really, to have Mon- 
teith and Opdyke both away when the 
great man turned up, apt as a miracle, 
in Eastford. It had been wonderful to 
feel himself once more in the current; 
to find himself, in his undisputed labora- 
tory, talking with a distinguished com- 
rade. The note of authority, long mute 
(something quite different from the 
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didactic condescension with which he 
addressed his students), crept back into 
Leaning easily against the 
wall, his hands in his pockets, he spoke 
ringingly. Wesendonck replied in gut- 
tural, significant English. The hours 
had flown. ... Bert Chadwick was not 
popular: in the shabby and shy, contempt 
is not a social asset. 


his voice. 


Deference, none 
save the most worshipful could wring 
To Wesendonck he gave it 
not ungracefully—the generous deference 
of the equally enfranchised. Wesendonck 
was great; as, by the grace of Science, 
he, Bert Chadwick, might one day be. 
While Wesendonck, that evening, talked 
international scandal at the president’s 
house, Bert Chadwick moved alertly 
among his test-tubes. 

He came home very late. Sadie was 
asleep, and he was careful not to wake 
her. In his exalted mood her head on 
the pillow looked to him astonishingly 
irrelevant, but he did not trouble to 
reason her back into the scheme of things. 
After his long exhilaration, he slept. 

He was siill sleeping when Sadie got 
up to give Jonathan his six-o’clock bot- 
tle. She moved about quietly. Jonathan 
cried a little, but went to sleep as soon 
as he had taken his eight ounces. Mrs. 
Chadwick heard Muriel in the nursery, 
and went to caution her against waking 
her father. To her surprise she found 
the child weeping. “Sh—sh! What is 
it?” she murmured, mechanically, as she 
crossed to the little bed which shook 
with the child’s sobs. Muriel unwound 
her doll from folds of chiffon. “ih 
blew on to my paint-box in the night,” 
she explained, “and got all spotty; and 
I took it for Henrietta, ’cause it wasn’t 
any good any more, and it sticks to her 
face.” 

Sadie Chadwick looked down at the 
fichu. It was spotty, as Muriel said; 
and had stuck to the wax face of Henri- 
etta, as Muriel complained. Moreover, 
the adventure had reduced it to a satiric 
crumple. 


from him. 


Mrs. Chadwick, drawing her dressing- 
gown close about her, stared very quietly 
at the fichu. 

Was it any good any more? Muriel 
asked, anxiously. She displayed the red 
and blue smudges. Her own fingers had 
multiplied them all over the delicate 
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fabric. But obviously hers had not been 
the first sin. 

No; it wasn’t any good any more. 
Sadie Chadwick did not lose her temper 
with the child. She was far too deeply 
stirred for that. She referred the mis- 
hap to something greater and more in- 
exorable—something very like fate. She 
did not mind so much about the fichu. 
She had been foolish to think that the 
mere futile garnishing of an ancient 
frock would enable her to put through 
this preposterous dinner-party. She had 
been weak—she had been idiotic — to 
think for a moment that she could, on 
the strength of one mitigating detail, 
put it through. A hundred fichus—a 
whole new dress!—would not have suf- 
ficed for success. Could she fling one 
chiffon searf over Diana, the eked-out 
china, the bad pictures, and the in’ 
tolerant eyes of Mrs. Opdyke? It spoke 
for some belated strength. in Sadie Chad- 
wick that she did not lose her hold on 
herself. Hysteria would have been one 
way, and she nearly took that road; but 
she was beginning, in the fresh light of 
the April dawn, to see a solution com- 
pared with which hysteria would be a 
miserable mock-relief, a brief, ineffectual 
respite. Almost consciously she re- 
nounced emotion and held her nerves 
taut. 

Sadie Chadwick did not go back to 
bed. She dressed, swiftly and carefully. 
Then she made Jonathan’s formula for 
the day. Before calling her husband she 
gave Muriel and Reginald their breakfast 
and sent them out to play. She break- 
fasted this morning with them; and she 
took her coffee without cream and, con- 
trary to her frugal habit, ate two eggs. 
When Chadwick came down to breakfast 
he found the table cleared, except for his 
own place; and Sadie was in the parlor 
at her desk. He noticed that she stuffed 
something into her blouse as he came 
into the room, but she rose at once and 
went into the kitchen to make sure that 
his coffee was hot. As she came back 
through the dining-room with an armful 
of clean things for Jonathan, she smiled 
at him, but did not stop to talk. She 
was still up-stairs when he called to her. 

“ Good-by, Sadie. I’m going. I’ve got 
to make up that lecture I missed.” 

Mrs. Chadwick came down as he went 
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out of the door. She did not kiss him, 
but she stood looking after him for a 
few minutes as he strode off with un- 
wonted liveliness toward the campus. He 
had been invited to lunch at the little 
Country Club—still with Wesendonck; 
but he had promised to come home early 
to take care of Reginald and Muriel. 
She reflected unrelentingly that he was 
very dear to her. Her hand went to her 
side for an instant, and she found an 
unexpected bulge in her blouse. She 
remembered at once what it was, and 
drew out the packet she had tucked away: 
a time-table and a thin book inscribed 
“ Eastford Savings Bank, in account with 
Reginald Chadwick: Sarah L. Chadwick, 
Trustee.” It struck her that her mother, 
in bestowing the little sum, had hardly 
thought of this. 


No baby has ever been more hastily 
prepared for a longish railway journey 
than was Jonathan on the day when 
Mrs. Chadwick decided that actual 
flight was her only escape from the 
Wesendonck dinner-party. Like most 
people, Sarah Chadwick had heard the 
adjective “intolerable” applied to many 
things that afterward had been en- 
dured to the full. What she had 
realized that morning in the nursery 
was simply the real meaning of the 
word. The thing she had to face was 
the thing literally, not hyperbolically, 
intolerable—the thing that could not be 
borne. It came to her with immense 
simplicity: when you cannot bear a thing, 
vou do not have to. 

She did not stop, all the swift morn- 
ing, for analysis or reconsideration. 
For the first time since she had ac- 
cepted Herbert Chadwick, she made a 
quick, irrevocable decision. Even as 
on that earlier occasion she had at once 
eliminated from her musings the editor 
and the real-estate agent, so, this morn- 
ing, she had put away all thought of 
compromise. There was something fine 
—some tiny residuum of fineness at least 
—in the sudden single-mindedness of this 
woman. Her moral nature for years had 
dealt only with means. It was astonish- 
ing how different it was to concern one- 
self only with the end; astonishing, after 
living in a muddle of alternatives, to 
find, step by step, only one possible, con- 





crete thing to do. She had packed th 
only empty trunk; she had taken the on): 
money she could possess herself of; s| 
had maintained the only possible attitud: 
to Diana, which was not to explai: 
Her one stratagem in the whole bitte: 
business was to send Diana out on a: 
errand when the expressman came f 
the luggage. Late in the morning s! 
had dressed Jonathan in such outdo 
finery as he had, and had wheeled hi 
in his carriage to the station. She ha 
of course, left a note for Bert. It had : 
been very terrible, yet laughably simp! 
At.ease in the Pullman, with Jonath: 
asleep in the opposite seat, she congrat 
lated herself on her courage. It st 
seemed to her that she had done the on! 
thing possible; but she realized th: 
could she have foreseen the situation, s] 
should have expected herself to falt 
She had no plans; she did not exp 
to make any. She had not telegraph 
to her mother, because it was cheaper 
telegraph from Chicago; but her moth: 
would be glad to see her even on shor 
notice. It did not occur to Sadie Cha 
wick that she was doing anything to « 
danger her future happiness. She w 
not running away from Bert: she w 
only running away from the intrudin 
monster, Wesendonck. She would | 
quite willing to go home after a few da) 
in Sankeyville. She did not even, 
the train swung across the twilit, lak 
spotted country, wonder feverishly ho 
Bert was getting out of it all. Inventi 
had been granted her when the case h: 
actually become desperate; as much, wm 
doubtedly, would be vouchsafed to hin 
Her note had been brief: there had n 
been room in it for the smallest hint « 


recrimination or complaint. She had 


stated baldly what she had done and why 
—a mere sentence or two—and ha 
signed herself, “ Lovingly, Sadie.” 

She thought once of the fichu, an 
smiled. She had been a fool. It seem: 
incredible that only twenty-four hours ag‘ 
a fichu had seemed a solution; that on! 
yesterday she had actually intended t 
preside over her own downfall. For stil 
she saw with unmerciful clearness ever) 





erude anticipated detail, every mino! 


disaster that would have befallen. Sh: 
could still suffer, in imagination, fron 
the general sordid effect of what was t 
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have been. She was sorry for Bert; she 
wished she did not feel so sure that he 
would think it wrong to lie about her 
action; she would have liked to kiss 
Muriel and Reginald good night. But 
she was still utterly justified in her own 
eyes. Hugging Jonathan a little closer, 
she went straightway to sleep. 

Her first doubts came later, in Sankey- 
ville, when, a little tired by travel with 
the unsophisticated Jonathan, she ex- 
plained to her mother and sister. Mrs. 
Lampson was easy-going; but her wid- 
owed daughter, Sadie’s sister Alberta, 
vas not. Alberta had always taken 
verything hard, and she objected chron- 
ally to other people’s taking things 

sily. Her short married life had been 
full of minor woes; her widowhood was 

major woe that she never allowed any 
to forget. Sadie found that she 
rather dreaded Alberta: she expected that 
Alberta would feel that she ought to 

ve done something different. For a 

ment, as she drove up to the house, she 
wondered if she could not present herself 
as wholly a creature of impulse, but 
realized at once that she could not. It 
was not in the Chadwicks’ humble tradi- 
tion to run back and forth in Pullman 
ars between Eastford and Sankeyville. 
No; she would have to explain. She 
luteched Jonathan very tightly as she 

ilked up the path to the front porch. 

After a fashion, in the first hours— 

igh they were not an articulate group 

she managed to tell her story. She 
uuld not explain her calmness to AI- 
berta, or the Opdykes to her mother; but 
\lberta took the Opdykes at once under 
the broad, black wing of her resentment, 
ind Mrs. Lampson found it perfectly 
natural for any one, in any circumstances, 
to be calm. Both women seemed to Sadie 
absurdly concerned about Bert’s attitude. 
Her mother inquired anxiously if he 
wouldn’t be dreadfully put about; and 
Alberta appeared to look on Reginald 
and Muriel in the light of hostages un- 
wisely left behind. Neither one saw it 
wholly as she had seen it. 

“You keep a girl, don’t you, dearie? 
Then I should think you could have had 
anybody in, without having to worry.” 
This was her mother. 

‘I don’t say you weren’t dreadfully 
tried, Sadie, or that you didn’t do right 
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to resent it. But do you suppose you 
can ever make it up with Bert? If he 
shouldn’t keep the children, I don’t see 
how mother could have you all.” This 
was her sister. 

“Don’t worry,” she replied, in both 
eases. “It ll be all right. And, for good- 
ness’ sake, let’s not talk about it any 
longer. I want to forget about Eastford 
for a few days. I shall have to go back 
before long.” 

Yet less and less, as she renewed ac- 
quaintance with Sankeyville, could she 
forget Eastford. If Eastford had spoiled 
things for Sadie Chadwick, it had spoiled 
Sankeyville first of all. She almost won- 
dered how she could have thought her 
own parlor so bad—her mother’s was so 
yauch worse. Her weak, blue eyes (they 
had troubled her a good deal ever since 
Reginald’s birth) ached with the huge 
flowers that sprawled over the chair-cover- 
ings, the Brussels carpet, and the coarse 
lace curtains—rank, florid things that 
could grow in the least propitious soil. 
She had not intended to give Herr Wesen- 
donck an entrée, but she wondered if 
her mother and Alberta knew what an 
entrée was. It was quite clear that they 
didn’t, for all her elucidations, — she 
plagiarized Bert without a pang,—under- 
stand Wesendonck’s importance. Sadie 
had always been the intellectual one of 
the family. Sometimes, of late years, 
that reputation had struck her as ironic; 
but she realized now that it was quite 
deserved. Exiled in Eastford, she had 
thought of Sankeyville, somewhat senti- 
mentally, as “progressive.” She was 
forced to perceive that it had not lived 
up to its magnificent Middle-Western 
privilege of inordinate growth. It had 
not even kept abreast; it had fallen be- 
hind. Life had ebbed from its streets; 
the talk she remembered as so vivacious 
was a futile clack. Sankeyville hadn’t 
had luck. Its middle age was as disil- 
lusioning as her own. 

Mrs. Chadwick kept very quiet, seeing 
people as little as possible. She could 
not answer questions as to how long she 
was going to stay, and those were always 
the first questions asked. She had looked 
a little for a telegram from Bert; but she 
had not been really surprised at not get- 
ting it. Then she had looked for a letter; 
but after a week no letter had come. It 
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was perfectly clear to her at the end of 
ten days that Bert didn’t intend to write. 
Alberta’s portentous and sad head-shake, 
her mother’s subdued and shy “ tchk- 
tchk ” atter each unsatisfactory call from 
the postman, irritated her, made her ap- 
prehensive as she had not intended to 
be. Her self-confidence ebbed. She shed 
a good many tears—tears that still an- 
gered her, though Alberta, on principle, 
approved of them. She had discovered 
only lately the existence of crucial mo- 
ments, moments as crucial, if not as 
romantic, as those she read about in 
novels. At the end of a fortnight in 
Sankeyville she rediscovered the immense 
importance of the immediate future: 
that future of which, day by day, the 
present finds itself compounded. Why 
had she ever doubted it? She had taken 
her stand; and now life was left. 
times, she reflected, the novels were mis- 
leading. Perhaps the fault was hers. 
But whoever was at fault, life was left. 
In any case she could not live longer 
without knowing how things were at 
Suppose Diana had left! 
pose Muriel or Reginald were sick! It 
was as intolerable—as acute, even—as 
Wesendonck had been. 

“T am going back to-morrow,” she an- 
nounced to her mother and Alberta one 
night after putting Jonathan to bed. 

“Tt’s been real nice to 
dearie,” said her mother, “ but I suppose 
you do feel you must get home.” 


Some- 


home. Sup- 


have you, 


“ Bert must be pretty mad, not writing 
you,” affirmed Alberta. “I’m sorry, but 
it does seem the only safe thing to do. 
Lulu 
morning if 


looked 80 


They get divorces so easily now. 
Westlake was asking this 
you’d had any trouble, you 
run down.” 
snubbed 
spoke sharply, through her tears. 

“T told her you found your social 
duties so exacting you ran out here for 


‘I hope you her.” Sadie 


a rest. 

For a moment the three communed 
silently in the solidarity of sex and kin- 
ship. 

“Perhaps Bert’s been too busy to 
suggested Mrs. Lampson. “He 
must have a lot of extra care with the 
children, and help isn’t much good, white 
or colored.” 

‘IT don’t think it’s that,” 


W rite,” 


Bert’s wife 


said, slowly. 
what to say. 
to write.” 

“Men are all unreasonable,” 
Alberta—“ the best of them. George was 
But a woman has to put up with it. 
suppose the sooner you do go, now, t! 
better you'll feel. But I wouldn’t knuck 
under about those Opdykes if I was yo 
Sadie Lampson. You’re as good as an 
body else. It’s my opinion all Easterne: 
are pretty stuck-up. Don’t you forg 
it’s a free country, though. I’ve had 
much trouble as any one in the fami 
but, if I do say it, I’ve always shown 
proper pride. Mother ’d let herself 
walked over any day.” 


Probably he expected m 


averr 


“ Not so long as you were in the hous 
Alberta,” Mrs. Lampson laughed. “B 


what sister says is true, Sadie. You are 


Mrs. Westlake sai 
only last winter, she thought you a 
Bert had the prettiest wedding that 
ever performed in the Baptist church.” 

“Speaking of church,” went on A 
berta, “I think it’s dreadful that Sa 
and Bert don’t ro. I eall it godlessn¢ Ss 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘ g 
broke in Sadie; “but | 
sure it has nothing to do with Bert.” 

From this point she permitted the d 
cussion to go on over her head. It wv 
perfectly clear that they weren’t like h: 
that they couldn’t understand. Evy 
Bert understood better than they d 
Her brain was occupied with planni 
details. She would catch the night 
press at Chicago. She ought to get 
Eastford in time to put the children 
bed before dinner. 

It was not without a tremor 
she alighted from the train at E: 
ford. She had not announced her 
turn, any more than she had annou 
her departure. The train had been | 
and as she went up the steps of the ho 
she almost found her lips opening 
apologize for delaying dinner. It 
incredible that she had ever been av 
She could hardly brace herself again 
the fears that had nerved her through t 
journey. Her husband met her in 
hall, and she saw Diana moving al 
in the dining-room. 

“Sh-sh! He’s sleepy, and I must 
him to bed right off.” She pointed 
the drowsy Jonathan, and went up 


as good as anybody. 


lessness,’ ? 


“T expect he didn’t know 


I 


i 
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familiar stairs. She caught her breath “Can we afford it?” 
as she went into the nursery. Yes; both Chadwick shrugged his shoulders. “I 


.ds were there, safe on the little pil- don’t like to wait—after what the doctor 
s. In the rush of relief she seemed said—till the next college check comes in 
herself to be victorious—over what, she I thought, since it was Reggie himself, 
| not quite know. Only after she had we might take it out of his savings-bank 
cked Jonathan away with his bottle did account. I hate to do it, but the kid’s 

realize that Bert had not come up- not getting on as he ought, and if we’re 





irs. It was Diana who had brought careful we can make it up during the 
the traveling-refrigerator and set it year.” 
de the nursery door. Sadie Chadwick clutched the arms of 
Sadie Chadwick went into her own her chair. They gave her only the sense- 
, and looked at herself in the mirror. less support of inanimate things. Bert 
Her somewhat muddy pallor, her bleak didn’t even know she had taken Reggie’s 
: tle features, the wan spaces under money! A sickening vision of all that 
light-blue eyes, the unmanageable remained to be said between them gave 
ightness of her hair, were perfectly her once again—but this time without 
to her, with all their implications redress—the sense of the intolerable. By 
prophecies. She wished she were main force—as if she were pulling her 
but underneath her wistfulness self up to it, hand over hand, in a high 
nore or less definite determination sea—she got herself to the point. Bert, 
to let herself be injured by her lack opposite her, was leaning back in a 
viles and graces. Jert had taken Morris chair. 
r; and he had made her what she was. “T took Reggie’s money to go to 
had been merely his collaborator. Sankeyville.’ She ached in every fiber 
He would have to deal with her as she with passionate maternal regret; but she 
d become. She knew that she had been did not say she was sorry, with all the 
lad to escape from Sankeyville as, implications of that. 
veeks before, she had been to escape “Oh, I wondered, . . . but I never 
Eastford. She could feel still the thought of that. It never occurred to m« 
rp stab of joy at seeing with her own that you’d take Reggie’s money. Well 
rehensive eyes those two heads safe I'll see Dr. Clay again.” 
ir pillows. In the very moment She nodded. She was back now, and 
r supreme protest she had said to she would help. Life had caught her; 
that Bert was incomparably dear there was no way out: she would have 
er. But that she had been wrong in to help. 
ing away she would never, for san- “You didn’t write to me. I got dread 
very sake, admit to herself or her fully worried about you and the chil- 
ind. She went down-stairs. dren.” If he wouldn’t attack it, sh 
[he Chadwicks had little conversation would. 
linner. Bert asked a few questions “How could I write about a thing like 
it her mother and sister and the train that? I didn’t understand. You hadn’t 
4 had taken. They rose with relief said anything. You just cleared out.” 
their rice-pudding and went into “T left a note.” 
irlor. Sadie’s eyes flitted nervously “You didn’t expect me to make sens« 
n object to object. 3ert fiddled with out of that note?” 
igarette as he walked about the room. “T needn’t have expected you to make 
‘Are Muriel and Reginald all right?” sense out of anything.” She could not 
She had to ask it, notwithstanding the resist that weak retort. 
ion she had had. Bert Chadwick’s frown thickened. “I 
“Muriel’s well enough. The doctor didn’t think you would understand any 
ys Reggie has adenoids. He'll have to thing I might write.” 
perated on.” Sadie laughed a little. Then she be- 
“Oh!” Then she went on, “It’s not gan rocking jerkily. “ We’re on the sam¢ 
serious operation, is it?’ terms, then.” She was silent for a mo 
“Not in his case. But it meanssa ment. If Bert would only stop frowning 
pecialist. It will be fairly expensive.” —if he would only sit in another chair! 
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It was all so hypnotizingly familiar. .. . 
“How did you manage?” 

‘I don’t think I managed. I tele- 
phoned the Opdykes and Percivals that 
you had gone away.” 

*Didn’t ‘called’ 

‘You didn’t say you had been ‘ called.’ 
I think I said ‘ gone—unexpectedly.’ I 
don’t remember just what words I used.” 

‘You could have said that mother was 
sick.” 

“ I 
Lies don’t come 
knew that before. If 
lies told, it would have 
them yourself.” 

‘What 

“ I 
boy. 


you say away ?” 


could if I'd 


to me 


thought. 
You 
wanted any 
been safer to tell 


suppose I 
very easily. 


you 


Wesendonck ?” 
sent him a note by the laboratory- 
The Opdykes had him to dinner.” 


about 


‘Didn’t they ask you?” she flared. 
“ Yes.” 
“ And you didn’t go?” 
“Reggie had a cough. He had taken 


Besides — I 


anyway. 


eold in the afternoon. 
shouldn’t have gone, 

“1 don’t see 

‘I dare 

“Didn’t you see 

‘6 No.” 

‘He 
tory ?” 

‘I don’t know. 
posely. I didn’t 
didn’t want to see any one. 
damned uncomfortable.” 

‘You could have made 
about me.” 

‘Perhaps I could if I had had more 
time—though I should hardly have known 
what lie would hold water later on. You 
took pretty eare not to give me 
anything But the fact is, I 
pretty bowled over. I didn’t 
know what was back of it all.” 

‘I told 


why not.” 

say you don’t.” 

Wesendonek again?” 
never looked you up in the labora- 
I stayed at home pur- 
him. I 
It was all too 


want to see 


up anything 


good 
to go on. 
was well 

There was 
just couldn’t 


you in my note. 


back of it all. I 
and I went away.” 
been something back 
You don’t suppose women do that 


do you ?” 


nothing 
bear it, 


‘ There must have 


f dirty trick every day, 
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you are, 


Her filled. “It 
trick! How can you? 
in a position I couldn’t bear. 
as much as I could, and you paid no 
tention—you just went on planning.” 

“Well, 
I guess you got back at me.” 
might sound light, but 
dead weight of bitterness. 

In a moment Chadwick 
you going to be here this evening ?” 

“Of course.” She stared. 

“T didn’t know what your plans mig 
be.” He paused a minute, giving 
clumsy shaft time to find its mark. 


eyes wasn’t a 


The we 


each carried 


I haven’t had so much time 


nN 


I had sa 


if I put you in a bad positi 


Tr 


I think I'll go to the laborator 
as usual t 


last two weeks, and the note-books ha 
piled up pretty badly. I ought to 


at them.” 

She made no protest. 

He turned in the doorway. “M 
teith came back, right after you left. 
called to Streatham. Thi: 
where he had been that week. He’s goi 
naturally.” 

Sadie looked up with light in her ey 
“ Who takes his place?’ 

‘It isn’t absolutely decided, of « 


has been 


but I believe they’re going to ask 
very good man from Germany: so 
one Wesendonck suggested—a yo 


fellow.” 
Wesendonck suggested ?” 

“Oh, Opdyke probably knew ab 
Monteith and Streatham before Wes 
donek left. Very likely they consul 
him.” 

‘I should 


think Wesendonek wo 


have seen the place would naturally 
to you- he’d had so much talk vy 
you.” 

Bert Chadwick turned to go. “P 


haps he didn’t have enough.” 


She heard the front door slam behi 
him. 

Long before Bert Chadwick return 
from his laboratory, Sadie slept, 


She had discovered 1 


intole rable 


utter weariness. 


sometimes the must be b 











dirty 
You had put 


rose, > as 
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The Judgment House 
A NOVEL 


BY GILBERT 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE WORLD'S FOUNDLING 


[ last day came. Jasmine was cross- 
ing the hallway of the hospital on 
her way to the dining-room when 

re came from the doorway of : 
rd a figure in a nurse’s dress. It 
rtled her by some familiar motion. 
resently the face turned in her direc 
but without seeing her. 
gnized her then. She went forward 
1ickly and touched the nurse’s arm. 
Al’mah—it is Al’mah?” she said. 
\l’mah’s face turned paler, and she 


1 


Jasmine 


wayed slightly, then she recovered her- 


f. “Qh, it is you, Mrs. Byng!” she 

d, almost dazedly. 

After an instant’s hesitation she held 

it a hand. “It’s a queer place for it 

happen,” she added. 

Jasmine noticed the hesitation and 
ered at the words. She searched 
ther’s face. What did Al’mah’s 
mean ¢ It seemed composite of 
yzing surprise, of anxiety, of ap- 
ision. Was there not also a look 
version ¢ 

‘Everything seems to come all at 


e,”’ Al’mah continued, as though in 
7 


explanation. 


Jasmine had no inkling as to what the 


} 


ing of the words was: and, with 


omething of her old desire to conquer 


I ine said: 


who were alien to her, she smiled 
ningly 


e 


Yes, things concentrate in life,” she 


‘ve noticed that,” was the reply. 
te seems to scatter, and then to 
ther in all at once, as though we were 
ll feather-toys on strings.” 
\fter a moment, as Al’mah regarded 
er with vague wonder, though now she 
iled too, and the anxiety, apprehen- 
ion, and pain went from her face, Jas- 
“Why did you come here? 
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You had a world to work for in Eng- 
land.” 

“T had a world to forget in England,” 
Al’mah replied. Then she added sud- 
denly, “I could not sing any longer.” 

‘Your voice? What happened to it?” 
Jasmine asked. 

“One doesn’t sing with one’s voices 
only. The music is far behind the 
voice.” 

They had been standing in the middle 
pf the hallway. Suddenly Al’mah caught 
“Will you come 


at Jasmine’s sleeve. 
she said. 


with me?” 

She led the way into a room which 
was almost gay with veld everlastings. 
pictures from illustrated papers, small 
flags of the navy and the colonies, the 
Boer Vierkleur and the Union Jack. 

“T like to have things cheerful here,” 
Al’mah said 
times I have four or five convalescents 
in here, and they like a little gaiety. I 
sing them things from comic operas— 
Offenbach, Sullivan, and the rest; and if 


they are very sentimentally inclined I 


almost gaily. “ Some- 


sing them good old-fashioned love-songs 
full of the musician’s tricks. 
ple adore illusions! I’ve had here an 
old Natal sergeant, over sixty, and he 
was as cracked as could be about songs 


How peo- 


belonging to the time when we don’t 
know that it’s all illusion, and that 
there’s no such thing as Love, nor ever 
was; but only a kind of mirage of the 
mind, a sort ‘fantasy that seizes 
in which we do crazy things, and some- 
it ti tant 


imes s strong enough 
we do awful things But still the il- 
lusions remain ir spite of evervthing. 
as they did with the old sergeant. I’ve 
heard the most painful stories here from 
men before f women that 
were false, 


r 





many years ¢ 
that it wasn’t real at all, but just fan- 


, 


tasy.’ 
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“All the world’s mad!” responded 
Jasmine wearily, as Al’mah paused. 

Al’mah nodded. “So I laugh a good 
deal, and try to be cheerful, and it does 
more good than being too sympathetic. 
Sympathy gets to be mere snivelling very 
often. I’ve smiled and laughed a great 
deal out here, and they say it’s useful. 
The surgeons say it, and the men say it 
too sometimes.” 

“Are you known as Nurse Grattan ?”’ 
Jasmine asked with sudden remembrance. 

“Yes, Grattan was my mother’s name. 
I am Nurse Grattan here.” 

“So many have whispered good things 
of you! A Seottish Rifleman said 
to me a week ago, ‘Ech, she’s aye sae 
cheery!’ What a wonderful thing it is 
to make a whole army laugh. Coming 
up here three officers spoke of you, and 
told of humorous things you had said. 
It’s all quite honest, too. It’s a reputa- 
tion made out of cloth. No one 
knows who you are?” 

Al’mah flushed. “I don’t know quite 
who I am myself. I think sometimes I’m 
the world’s foundling.” 

Suddenly a cloud passed over her face 
again, and her strong whimsical features 
became drawn. 

“T seem almost to my identity 
at times: and then it is I try most to 
laugh and be cheerful. If I didn’t, per- 
haps I should lose my identity altogether. 
Do you ever feel that?” 


new 


lose 


“No; I often wish I could.” 
Al’mah regarded her steadfastly. “ Why 
did you come here?” she asked. “ You 


had the world at your feet; and there 
was plenty to do in London. Was it for 
the same reason that brought me here? 
Was it something you wanted to forget 
there, some one you wanted to help here?” 

Jasmine saw the hovering passion in 
the fixed on her, and wondered 
what this woman had to say which could 
be of any import to herself; yet she felt 


eyes 


there was something drawing nearer 
which would make her shrink. 
“No,” Jasmine answered, “I did not 


come to forget, but to try and remember 
that belongs to the world, to the 
work of the world, to the whole people, 
and not to one of the people; not to one 
man, or to one family, or to one’s self. 
That’s all.” 

Al’mah’s face was now very haggard, 


one 
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but her eyes were burning. “I do not 
believe you,” she said straightly. “ You 
are one of those that have had a fan- 
tasy. I had one first fifteen years ago, 
und it passed, yet it pursued me till 
yesterday—till yesterday evening. Now 
it’s gone; that fantasy is gone forever. 
Come and see what it was.” 

She pointed to the door of another 
room. 

There was something strangely com- 
pelling in her tone, in her movements. 
Jasmine followed her, fascinated by the 
situation, by the look in the woman’s 
face. The door opened upon darkness, 
but Jasmine stepped inside, with Al’mah’s 
fingers clutching her sleeve. For a mo- 
ment nothing was visible; then Jasmine 
saw, dimly, a coffin on two chairs. 

“That was the first man I ever loved 
—my husband,” Al’mah said quietly, 
pointing at the coffin. “There was an- 
other, but you took him from me—you 
and others.” 

Jasmine gave a little ery which she 
smothered with her hand; and she drew 
back involuntarily towards the light of 
the hallway. The smell of disinfectants 
almost suffocated her. A cloud of mys- 
tery and indefinable horror seemed to 
envelop her, then a light flooded through 
her brain. It was like a stream of fire. 
But with a voice strangely calm, she said, 
“You mean Adrian Fellowes?” 

Al’mah’s face was in the shadow, but 
her voice was full of storm. “ You took 
him from me, but you were only one,” 
she said sharply and painfully. “I 
found it out at last. I suspected first 
at Gleneader. Then at last I knew. It 
was an angry, contemptuous letter from 
you. I had opened it. I understood. 
When everything was clear, when there 
was no doubt, when I knew he had 
tried to hurt little Jigger’s sister; when 
he had made up his mind to go 
abroad, then I killed him. Then —I 
killed him!” 

Jasmine’s cheek was white as Al’mah’s 
apron; but she did not shrink.. She came 
a step nearer, and peered into Al’mah’s 
face, as though to read her inmost mind, 
as though to see if what she said was 
really true. She saw not a quiver of 
agitation, not the faintest horror of 
memory; only the reflective look of ac- 
complished purpose. 











THE 


“You—are you insane?” Jasmine ex- 
claimed in a whisper. “Do you know 
what you have said?” 

Al’mah smoothed her apron softly. 
“Perfectly. I do not think I am insane. 
I seem not to be. One cannot do insane 
things here. This is the place of the 
iron rule. Here we cure madness—the 
madness of war and other madnesses.” 

“You had loved kim, yet you killed 
him !” 


“You would have killed him though 


you did not love him. Yes, of course 
I know that. Your love was better 
placed; but it was like a little bird 


caught by the hawk in the upper air— 
its flight was only a little one before 


the hawk found it. Yes, you would 
have killed Adrian, as I did, if you 
had had the courage. You wanted to 


do it; but I did it. 
when I sang for you 
that day he died? I sang, ‘More Was 
Lost at Mohacksfield As soon as I saw 
your face that evening I felt you knew 


Do you remember 
on the evening of 


all. You had been to his rooms and 
found him dead. I wassureofthat. You 


remember how La Tosca:killed Scarpia? 
You remember how she felt? I felt so— 
just like that. I never hesitated. I knew 
what I wanted to do, and I did it.” 


“How did you kill him?” Jasmine 
asked in that matter-of-fact way which 
comes at those times when the senses 


are numbed by tragedy. 
“You remember the needle—Mr. Map- 


pin’s needle? I knew Adrian had it. 
He showed it to me. He could not 
keep the secret. He was too weak. The 


needle was in his pocket-book—to kill me 
with some day perhaps. He certainly 
had not the courage to kill himself... . 
I went to see him. He was dressing. 
The pocket-book lay on the table. As I 
said, he had showed it to me. While 
he was busy I abstracted the needle. 
He talked of his journey abroad. He 
lied — nothing but lies, about himself, 
about everything. When he had said 
enough,—lying was easier to him than 
anything else—I told him the truth. 
Then he went wild. He caught hold of 
me as if to strangle me. ... He did not 
realize the needle-point when it caught 
him. If he did, it must have seemed to 
him only the prick of a pin. . . . But in 
a few minutes it was all over. He died 
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But it was not very 
easy getting him on the sofa. He looked 
sleeping as he lay there. You saw. He 


quite peacefully. 


would never lie any more to women, 
to you or to me or any other. It is a 
good thing to stop a plague, and the 
simplest way is the best. He was hand- 
some, and his music was very deceiving. 
It was almost good of its kind, and it 
part of him. When I look back I 
find only misery. Two wicked men hurt 


was 


me. They spoiled my life, first one and 
then another, and I went from bad to 
worse. At least he ”—she pointed to the 
other room—“he had some courage at 
the very last. He fought, he braved 
death. The other—you remember the 


Glencader Mine! Your husband and 
lan Stafford went down, and Lord Tyne- 
mouth was ready to go, but Adrian would 
not go. Then it was I began to hate 
him. That was the beginning. What 
happened had to be. I was to kill him; 
and I did. It avenged me, and it avenged 
your husband. I was glad of that, for 
Rudyard Byng had done so much for me: 
not alone tiat he saved me at the opera, 
you remeriber, but other good things. I 
did his work for him with Adrian.” 

“Have you no fear—of me?” Jasmine 
asked. 

“Fear of—you? Why?’ 

“T might hate you—I might tell.” 

Al’mah made a swift gesture of pro- 
test. “Do not say foolish things. You 
would rather die than tell. You should 
be grateful to me. Some one had to kill 
him. There was Rudyard Byng, Ian 
Stafford, or yourself. It fell to me. I 
did your work. You will not tell, but it 
would not matter if you did. Nothing 
would happen—nothing at all. Think it 
out, and you will see why.” 


Jasmine shuddered violently. Her 
body was as cold as ice. 
“Yes, I know. What are you going 


to do after the war?” 

“Back to Covent Garden perhaps; or 
perhaps there will be no ‘ after the war.’ It 
may all end here. Who knows—who cares!” 

Jasmine came to her. For 
instant a flood of revulsjon had over- 
powered her; but now it was all gone. 

“We pay for all the wrong we do. W< 
pay for all the good we get ”—once Ian 
Stafford had said that, and it rang in 
her ears Al’mah would pay, and 


close an 


now. 
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would pay here—here in this world. “T always thought you selfish—almost 
Meanwhile, Al’mah was a woman who, meanly selfish,” Al’mah said presently. 


like herself, had suffered. 

‘Let me be your friend, let me help 
you,” Jasmine said, and she took both 
of Al’mah’s hands in her own. 

Somehow own heart had 
larger, fuller, and kinder all at 
Until lately she had never ached 
to help the world or any human being 
in all her life; there had never been any 
of the divine pity which finds its employ 
in sacrifice. She had been kind, she 
had been generous, she had in the past 
few months given service unstinted; but 
it was more as her own cure for her own 
ills than yearning compassion for all 
those who were distressed “ in mind, body, 
or estate.” 


Jasmine’s 
grown 


once, 


But since last evening, in the glimmer 
of the stars, when Rudyard went from 
her with bitter anger on his lips, and a 
contempt which threw her far behind 
him,—since that hour, when, in her help- 
lessness, she had sunk to the ground with 
an appeal to Something outside herself, 
her heart had greatly softened. Once be- 
fore she had appealed to the Invisible— 
that night before her catastrophe, when 
she wound her wonderful hair round her 
throat and drew it tighter and tighter, 
and had cried out to the beloved mother 
she had never known. But her inborn, 
her cultivated, her almost invincible ego- 
ism, had not even then been scattered by 
the bitter helplessness of her life. 

That ery last night was a ery to the 
Something behind all. Only in the last 
-why, she knew not—her heart 
found a new sense. She felt her 
looking beyond herself. The 
Something that made her raise her eyes 
to the stars, which seemed a pervading 
power, a brooding tenderness and solici- 
tude, had drawn her mind away into 
the mind of humanity. Her own misery 
now at last enabled her to see, however 
dimly, the woes of others; and it did 
not matter whether the woes were penal- 
ties, or undeserved chastisement; the new- 
born pity of her soul made no choice and 
sought no difference. 

As the singing-woman’s hands lay in 
hers, a flush slowly spread over Al’mah’s 
face, and behind the direct power of her 
eyes there came a light which made them 
aglow with understanding. 


few hours 
had 


; 
soul’s eyes 


“T thought you didn’t know any real 
life, any real suffering—only the surface, 
only disappointment at not having your 
own happiness; but now I see that was 
all a mask. You understand why I did 
what I did?” 

“T understand.” 

“TI suppose there would be thousands 
who would gladly see me in prison—and 
on the scaffold—if they knew—” 

Pain travelled across Jasmine’s face. 
She looked Al’mah in the eyes with a 
look of reproof and command. “ Never, 
never again speak of that to me or to 
any living soul,” she said. “I will try 
to forget it; you must put it behind 
you.” Suddenly she pointed to the 
other room where Al’mah’s husband lay 
dead. “When is he to be buried?” she 
asked. 

“Tn an hour.” A change came over 
Al’mah’s face again, and she stood look- 
ing dazedly at the door of the room, be- 
hind which the dead man lay. “TI can- 
not realize it. It does not seem real,” 
she said. “It was all so many centuries 
ago, when I was young and glad.” 

Jasmine admonished her gently and 
drew her away. 


A few moments later an officer ap- 
proached them from one of the wards. 
At that moment the footsteps of the 
three were arrested by the booming of 
artillery. It seemed as though all the 
guns of both armies were at work. 

The officer’s eyes blazed, and he turned 
to the two women with an impassioned 
gesture. 

“ Bynge and the S. A.’s have done their 
trick,” he said. “If they hadn’t, that 
wouldn’t be going on. That was to fol- 
low—a general assault—if Byng pulled 
it off. Old Blunderbuss has done it this 
time. His combination’s working all 
right—thanks to Byng’s lot.” 

As he hurried on he was too excited 
to see Jasmine’s agitation. 

“Wait!” Jasmine exclaimed, as he 
went quickly down the hallway. But her 
voice was scarcely above a whisper, and 
he did not hear. 

She wanted to ask him if Rudyard 
was safe. She did not realize that he 
could not know. 
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But the thunder of artillery told her 
that Rudyard had had his fighting at 
daybreak, as he had said. 


CHAPTER XXXITI 
“ ALAMACHTIG !” 

HEN Rudyard flung himself on the 

grey mare outside Jasmine’s win- 
dow at the Stay Awhile Hospital, and 
touched her flank with his heel, his heart 
was heavy with passion, his face hard 
with humiliation and defeat. He had 
held out the hand of reconciliation, and 
she had met it with scorn. He had 
smothered his resentment, and let the 
light of peace in upon their troubles, 
and she had ruthlessly drawn a black 
curtain between them. He was going 
upen as dangerous a task as could be 
set a soldier, from which he might never 
return, and she had not even said a God- 
be-with-you — she who had lain in his 
bosom, been so near, SO dear, so cherished: 


“For Time and Change estrange, estrange— 

And, now they have looked and seen us, 

Oh, we that were dear, we are all too 
near, 

With the thick of the world between 
us!” 


How odd it seemed that two be- 
ings who had been all in all to each 
other, who in the prime of their love 
would have died of protesting shame, if 
they had been told that they would change 
towards each other, should come to a day 
when they would be less to each other 
than strangers, less and colder and 
farther off! It is because some cannot 
bear this desecration of ideals, this in- 
tolerable loss of life’s assets, that they 
cling on and on, long after respect and 
love have gone, after hope is dead. 

There had been times in the past few 
months when such thoughts as _ these 
vaguely possessed Rudyard’s mind; but 
he could never, would never, feel that 
all was over, that the book of Jasmine’s 
life was closed to him—not even when 
his whole nature was up in arms against 
the injury she had done him. 

But now, as the grey mare reached out 
to achieve the ground his troopers had 
covered before him, his brain was in a 
storm of feeling. After all, what harm 
had he done her, that he should be treated 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 755.—94 
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so? Was he the sinner? Why should 
he make the eternal concession? Why 
should he be made to seem the one need- 
ing forgiveness? He did not know why. 
3ut at the bottom of everything lay a 
something—a yearning—which would not 
be overwhelmed. In spite of wrong and 
injury, it would live on and on; and 
neither Time nor crime, nor anything 
mortal could obliterate it from his heart’s 
oracles. 

The hoofs of the grey mare fell like 
the soft thud of a hammer in the sand, 
regular and precise. Presently the sound 
and the motion lulled his senses. The 
rage and humiliation grew less, his face 
cooled. His head, which had been bent, 
lifted and his face turned upwards to 
the stars. The influence of an African 
night was on him. None that has not 
felt it can understand it, so cold, so sweet, 
so full of sleep, so stirring with an 
under-life. Many have known the breath 
of the pampas beyond the Amazon, the 
soft pungeney of the wattle blown across 
the salt- bush plains of Australia; the 
friendly exhilaration of the prairie or 
the chaparral; the living, loving loneli- 
ness of the desert; but yonder on the 
veld is a life of the night which pos- 
sesses all the others have, and something 
of its own besides: something which gets 
into the bones and makes for forgetful- 
ness of the world. It lifts a man away 
from the fret of life, and sets his feet 
on the heights where lies repose. 

The peace of the stars crept softly into 
tudyard’s heart as he galloped gently on 
to overtake his men. His pulses beat 
slowly once again, his mind regained its 
poise. He regretted the oath he uttered, 
as he left Jasmine; he asked himself if, 
after all, everything was over and done. 

How good the night suddenly seemed! 
No, it was not all over—unless, unless, 
indeed, in this fight coming on with the 
daybreak, Fate should settle it all by do 
ing with him as it had done with so many 
thousands of others in this war. But 
even then, would it be all over? He was 
a primitive man, and he raised his face 
once more to the heavens. He was no 
longer the ample millionaire, sitting 
among the flesh-pots; he was a lean, sim- 
ple soldier eating his biscuit as- though 
it were the product of the chef of the 
Café Voisin; he was the fighter sleeping 
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in a blanket in the open ; he was a patriot 
after his kind; he was the friend of his 
race and the lover of one woman. 

Now he drew rein. His regiment was 
just Daybreak was not far off, 
and they were near the enemy’s position. 


ahead. 


In a little while, if they were not sur- 
prised, they would complete a movement, 
take a hill, the flank of the 
and, if designed Supports came up, have 
Not 
far off to the left of him and his mounted 
this 
and 
bri- 
gade, which had not been in the action 
the day before at Wortmann’s Drift. 

But all depended on what he was able 
to do, what he and his hard-bitten South- 
Africans could accomplish. Well, he had 
no doubt. War was part chance, part 
common sense, part of the pluck and luck 
of the devil. He had ever been a gambler 
in the way of taking chances; he had al- 
ballast when the 
London life had enervated, had depressed 
him; 


turn foe, 
the Boers at a deadly disadvantage. 


for 
artillery 


there were coming on 
batteries of 


infantry 
purpose two 


three thousand infantry Leary’s 


ways pt ssessed even 
and to men of his stamp pluck is 
a commonplace: it belongs as eyes and 
hands and feet belong. 

Dawn far 
daybreak he have 


away, and before 
the hill which 
was the key to the whole position, which 


was not 


must 


commanded the left flank of the foe. 
An hour or so after he got it, if the 
artillery and infantry did their por- 
tion, a great day’s work would be done 
for England; and the way to the re- 


beyond the moun- 

The chance to do 
reward he received 
useful fight at 
Drift twenty-four hours be- 


lief of the garrison 
tains would be open. 
this 


thing was the 


for his gallant and very 


Wortmann’s 


fore. It would not do to fail in justify- 
ing the choice of the Master Player, 
who had had enough bad luck in the 


campaign so far. 

The first of his force to salute him in 
the darkness was his next in command, 
Jarry Whalen. They had been together 
in the old Rand Rifles, and had, in 
the words of the Kaffir, been as near 
as the flea to the blanket, since the day 
Rudyard discovered that Barry 
Whalen was on the same ship bound for 
the seat of war. They were not young- 
sters, either of them; but they had the 
spring of youth in them, and a deep 


when 
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basis of strength and force; and they 
knew the veld and the veld people. 
There was no trick of the veldshoen 


dopper for which they were not ready; 
and for any device of Kruger’s lambs 
they were prepared to go one better. As 
Barry Whalen had said, “They’ll have 
to get up early in the morning if they 
want to cateh us.” 

This morning the Boers would not get 
up early enough; for Rudyard’s com- 
mand had already reached the position 
from which they could do their work with 
good chances in their favor; and there 
had been no sign of life from the Boer 
trenches in the dusk — naught of what 
chanced at Magersfontein. Not a shot 
had been fired, and there would certainly 
have been firing if the Boer had known; 
for he could not allow the Rooinek to get 
to the point where his own position would 


be threatened or commanded. When 
Kruger’s men did discover the truth, 


there would be fighting as stiff as had 
seen in this struggle for half a 
continent. 

“Ts it all right?” whispered Rudyard, 
as Barry Whalen drew up by him. 

“Not a sound from them—not a 
sign.” 

“Their trenches should not be 
than a few hundred yards on, eh?” 

“Their nearest trenches are about 
that. We are just on the left of Het- 
meyer’s Kopje.” 

“Good. Let Glossop occupy the kopje 
with his squadrons, while we take the 
trenches. If we can force them back 
on their second line of trenches, and keep 


been 


more 


them there till our supports come up, 
we shall be all right.” 

“When shall we begin, sir?” asked 
Jarry. 

“Give orders to dismount now. Get 


the horses in the lee of the kopje, and 
we'll see what Brother Boer thinks of 
us after breakfast.” 

Rudyard took out a repeating-watch, 
and held it in his closed palm. As it 
struck, he noted the time. 

His words were abrupt but composed. 
“Ten minutes more and we shall have 
the first streak of dawn. Then move. 
We shall be on them before they know 
7” 

Barry 
turned 


Whalen 
back. 


made to leave, then 
Rudyard understood. 
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They clasped hands. It was the grip 
of men who knew each other—knew each 
other’s faults and weaknesses, yet trusted 
with a trust which neither disaster nor 
death could destroy. 

“ My girl—if anything happens to me,” 
Jarry said. 

“You may be sure—as if she were my 
own,” was Rudyard’s reply. “If I 
down, find my wife at the Stay Awhile 
Hospital. Tell her that the day I mar- 
ried her was the happiest day of my life, 
and what I said then I thought at the 
last. Everything else is straightened out 

and I'll not forget your girl, Barry. 
She shall be as my own if things should 
come out that way.” 

‘God bless you, old man,” whispered 
Barry. ‘“‘ Good-bye.” Then he recovered 
himself and saluted. “Is that all, sir?” 

“ Au revoir, Barry.” came the answer; 
then a formal return of the 
“That is all,” he added brusquely. 

They moved forward to the regiment, 


go 


salute. 


and the word to dismount was given 
softly. When the forees crept forward 
again, it was as infantrymen, moving 


five paces apart, and feeling their way 
up to the Boer trenches. 

Dawn. The faintest light on the hori- 
as it 


zon, were a soft, grey glimmer 
showing through a dark curtain. It 
rises and spreads slowly, till the curtain 
of night becomes the veil of morning, 


Then the living world 
Presently the face of 
shines through the veil, and 
bodies grow warm with active 
being, and the world stirs with busy 
life. On the veld, with the first delicate 
glow, the head of a meerkat, or a spring- 
bok, is raised above the grey-brown grass; 
herds of cattle move uneasily. Then a 
bird takes flight the whitening 
air, another, and then another; the meer- 
kat sits up breakfast of the 
sun; lizards creep out upon the stones; 


white and kind. 
begins to move 
the 

é 
men’s 


sun 


across 
and begs 


a snake slides along obscenely foraging. 
Presently man and beast and all wild 
things are afoot or a-wing, as though 
the world was new created; as though 
there had never been any mornings be- 
fore, and this was not the monotonous 
repetition of a million mornings, when 
all things living begin the world afresh. 
But nowhere seems the world so young 
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ae 
ivi 


and fresh and glad as on the sun-warmed 


veld. Nowhere do the wild roses seem 
so pure, or are the aloes so jaunty and so 
gay. The smell of the karoo bush is 


sweeter than attar, and the bog-myrtle 
and mimosa, where they shelter a house 
or fringe a river, have a look of Arcady. 
It is a world where any mysterious thing 
may happen —a world of five thousand 
years ago, the air so light, so sweetly 
searching and vibrating, that Ariel 
would seem of the picture, and gleam- 
ing hosts of mailed men, or vast colonies 
of green-clad archers moving to virgin 
woods might belong. Something fright- 
ens the timid spirit of a springbok, and 
flight through the 
phrase of music on a 


grass is like a 
wilful adventure; 
a bird hears the sighing of the breeze in 
the mimosa leaves or the swaying shrubs, 
and in disdain of such slight performance 
flings out a song which makes the air 
drunken with sweetness. 

A world of light, of commendable 
trees, of grey grass flecked with flowers, 
of life having the supreme sense of a 
freedom which has known no check. It 
is a life which cities have not spoiled, 
and where man is still in touch with the 
primeval friends of man; where the wild- 
est beast and the newest babe of a woman 
have something in common. 

Drink your fill of the sweet intoxicat- 
ing air with eyes shut till the lungs are 


his 


full and the heart beats with new full- 
ness; then open them upon the wide 
sunrise and scan the veld so full of 


gracious odor. Is it not good and glad? 
And now face the hills rising nobly away 
there to the left, the memorable and 
friendly hills. Is it not— 


Upon the morning has crept suddenly 
a black cloud, although the sun is shin- 
ing brilliantly. A moment before the 
dawn all was at peace on the veld and 
among the kopjes, and only the con- 
tented sighing of men and beasts broke 
the silence, or so it but with 
the glimmer of light along the horizon 
came a change so violent that all the 


seemed: 


circle of vision was in a quiver of 
trouble. Affrighted birds, in  flutter- 
ing bewilderment, swept and _ circled 


aimlessly through the air with strange, 
half - human cries; the jackal and the 
meerkat, the springbok and the rheebok, 
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trembled where they stood, with heads 
uplifted, vaguely trying to realize the 
Thing which was breaking the peace 
of their world; useless horses which had 
been turned out of the armies of Boers 
and British galloped and stumbled and 
plunged into space in alarm; for they 
knew what was darkening the morning. 
They had suffered the madness of battle, 
and they realized it at its native first 
value. 

There was a battle forward on the left 
fiank of the Boer Army. Behind Het- 
meyer’s Kopje were the horses of the 
men whom Rudyard Byng had brought 
to take a position and hold it till support 
came and this flank of the Farmer’s Army 
was turned; but the men themselves were 
at work on the kopjes—the grim work 
of dislodging the voortrekker people from 
the places where they burrowed like 
conies among the rocks. 

Just before dawn broke Byng’s men 
were rushing the outer trenches. These 
they cleared with the wild cries of war- 
riors whose blood was in a_ tempest. 
Bayonets dripped red, rifles were fired at 
hand-to-hand range, men clubbed their 
guns and fought as men fought in the 
days when the only fighting was man 
to man, or one man to many men. Here 
every “ Boojer” “and tooinek was a 
champion. The Boer fell back because 
he was forced back by men who were 
men of the veld like himself; and the 
Briton pressed forward because he would 
not be denied: because he was sick of 
reverses: of going forward and falling 
back; of taking a position with stagger- 
ing loss and then abandoning it; of gain- 
ing a victory and then not following it 
up: of having the foe in the hollow of 
the hand and hesitating to close it with 
a death grip; of promising relief to be- 
sieged men, and marking time when you 
had gained a foothold, instead of gain- 
ing a foothold farther on. 

Byng’s men were mostly South - Af- 
ricans born, who had lived and worked 
below the Zambesi al! their lives; or 
else those whose blood was in a fever at 


the thought that a colony over which 
the British flag flew should be trod by 
the feet of an invader, who had had his 
own liberty and independence secured by 
that flag, but who refused to white men 
the status given to “niggers” in civ- 


ilized states. These fighters under Byng 
had had their fill of tactics and strategy 
which led nowhere forward; and at Wort- 
mann’s Drift the day before they had 
done a big thing for the army with a 
handful of men. They could ride like 
Cossacks, they could shoot like William 
Tell, and they had a mind to be the 
swivel by which the army of Queen Vic- 
toria should swing from almost perpetual 
disaster, in large and small degree, to 
victory. 

From the first trenches on and on to 
the second trenches higher up! But here 
the Boer in his burrow with his mauser 
rifle roaring, and his heart fierce with 
hatred and anger at the surprise, lay 
down to the bloody work with an ugly 
determination to punish remorselessly 
his fellow-citizens of the veld and the 
others. It was a fire which only bullet- 
proof men could stand, and these were 
but breasts of flesh and muscle, though 
the will was iron. 

Up, up, and up, struggled these men 
of the indomitable will. Step by step, 
while man after man fell wounded or 
dead, they pushed forward, taking what 
cover was possible; firing as_ steadily 
as at Aldershot; never wasting shots, 
keeping the eye vigilant for the black 
slouch hat above the rocks, which told 
that a Boer’s head was beneath it, and 
might be caught by a lightning shot. 

Step by step, man by man, troop by 
troop, they came nearer to the hedges 
of stone behind which an inveterate foe 
with grim joy saw a soldier fall to his 
soft-nosed bullet; while far down behind 
these men of a forlorn hope there was 
hurrying up artillery which would pres- 
ently throw its lyddite and its shrapnel 
on the top of the hill up where hun- 
dreds of Boers held, as they thought, an 
impregnable position. 

At last with rushes which cost them al- 
most as dearly in proportion as the rush at 
Balaclava cost the Light Brigade, Byng’s 
men reached the top, mad with the pas- 
sion of battle, vengeful in spirit because 
of the comrades they had lost; and the 
trenches emptied before them. As they 
were forsaken, men fought hand to hand 
and as savagely as ever men fought in 
the days of Rustum. 

In one corner, the hottest that the 
day saw, Rudyard and Barry Whalen 
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and a scattered handful of threw 
themselves upon a greatly larger num- 
ber of the enemy. 
here and there fought for his life against 
Of these were 


The khaki 


nen 
For a moment a man 


two or three of the foe. 
Rudyard and Barry Whalen. 


of the former was shot through in 
several places, he had been slashed in 


the cheek by a bullet, and a bullet had 


also passed through the muscle of his 


left forearm; but he was scarcely con- 
scious of it. It seemed as though Fate 
would let no harm befall him; but, in 


the very moment, when on another part 
of the ridge his men were waving their 


hats in victory, three Boers sprang up 
before him, ragged and grim and old, 


but with the fire of fanaticism and race- 
hatred in their One of them he 
accounted for, another he wounded, but 
the wounded voortrekker 
feet clubbed 
at him. Rudyard shot 
again, but his pistol missed fire. 


eyes. 


a giant of near 
rifle, 
at close quarters 


seven his and drove 


Just as the rifle of his giant foe swung 
above him, Byng realized that the third 
soer was levelling a rifle directly at his 
breast. His eyes involuntarily closed as 
though to draw the curtain of life itself, 
but, as he did so, he heard a ery—the 
wild, hoarse cry of a voice he knew so 
well 

“Baas! Baas!” 

Then two shots 
and the clubbed rifle brought him to 
ground. 

gaas! Baas!” 


The voice followed him, as he passed 


it called. 
simultaneously, 
the 


came 


into unconsciousness. 
Barry Whalen had 
danger, but had been 
thing. His hands were more than full, 
his life in danger; but in the instant 
that he had secured his own safety, he 


Rudyard’s 
unable to do any- 


seen 


heard the cry of “Baas! Baas!” Then 
he saw the levelled rifle fall from the 
hands of the Boer who had aimed at 


3yng, and its owner collapse in a heap. 
As Rudyard fell beneath the clubbed rifle, 
he heard the ery, “ Baas! Baas!” again, 
saw an unkempt figure darting 
among the rocks. His own pistol brought 
down the old Boer who had felled Byng, 
and then he realized who it was had cried 
out, “ Baas!” 

The last time he had heard that voice 
Park Lane, Byng, 


and 


when with 


was in 
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sjambok, drove a half-caste valet into the 
street. 

It was the voice of Krool. 


And Krool 


was now bending over Rudyard’s body, 
raising his head and still murmuring, 
Baas!” 


Krool’s rifle had saved Rudyard from 


‘Baas! 


death by killing one of his own fellow- 
fighters. Much as Barry Whalen loathed 
the man, this act showed that Krool’s 


love for the master who had sjamboked 
him was stronger than death. 
Barry, himself 


bleeding from slight 


wounds, stooped over his unconscious 
friend with a great anxiety. 

“No, it is nothing,” Krool said, with 
his hand on Rudyard’s breast “ The 


left arm, it is broke, the head not get 
all the blow. i good! 
The Baas—it is right with the Baas.” 
Barry Whalen sighed with relief. He 
set about to restore Rudyard, as Krool 
prepared a bandage for the broken head. 
Down in the valley the artillery was 
at work. Lyddite and shrapnel and 
machine-guns were playing upon the top 
of the ridge above them, and the infantry 


Alamachtig, it is 


—Humphrey’s and Blagdon’s men—were 
lurrying up ie slope which Byng’s 
] p tl loy hich B 

pioneers had cleared, and now held. 


From this position the enemy could be 
driven from their main position on the 
summit, because they could be Swept now 
by artillery fire from a point as high as 
their own. 

‘A good day’s work, old man,” said 
Barry Whalen to the still 
figure. “You’ve done the trick for the 
Lady at Windsor this It’s a 
great sight better business than playing 
at De Lancy Secovel’s.” 

Cheering came from everywhere, cries 
of victory filled the air. As he looked 
the valley Barry could see th 
horses they had left behind being brought, 
under cover of the artillery and infantry 
fire, to the hill they had taken. The 
grey mare would be among them. But 
Rudyard would not want the grey mare 
yet awhile. An was the 
thing for him. 

Barry would have given much for a 
flask of brandy. A tablespoonful woul 
bring Rudyard back. 
needed, 
knowledge. 


unconscious 
time. 


baccarat 


down 


ambulance-cart 


A surgeon was not 
Krool’s hands had 
Barry remembered the day 
Wallstein taken ill in Rud- 


howeve r. 


when was 
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yard’s house, and how Krool acted with 
the skill of a Westminster sawbones. 
Suddenly a 
and clear and 
had heard that 
again in this 
he had seen 
trenches, 


loud 
Byng 
and 
once 


sounded, 
near them. 
bugle-call again 
engagement, and 
the trumpeter above the 
sounding the advance before 
more than a half-dozen men had reached 
the defences of the Boers. The 
trumpeter was now running towards 
them. He had been known in London 
as Jigger. In South Africa he was 
familiarly called Little Jingo. 

His face was white as he leaned over 
Barry Whalen to look at Rudyard, but 
suddenly the blood back to his 
cheek. 

“He wants brandy,” Jigger said. 

“Well, go and get it,” 
sharply. 

“T’ve got it here,” was the reply; and 
he produced a flask. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said Barry. 
You'll have a gun next, and fire it too!” 
“A 4.7,” returned Jigger impudently. 

As the flask was at Rudyard’s lips, 
Jarry Whalen said to Krool, “ What do 
you stay here as—deserter or prisoner? 
It’s got to be one or the other.” 

“ Prisoner,” answered Krool. 
added, “See—the Baas!” 


bugle-call 
very 


same 


came 


said Barry 


it 


Then he 


Rudyard’s eyes were open. 


“Prisoner —who is a 
asked feebly. 

“Me, Baas,” whispered Krool, leaning 
over him. 

“He saved your life, Colonel 
posed Barry Whalen. 

‘I thought it was the brandy,” 
Jigger with a grin. 


prisoner?” he 
.” inter- 


said 


CHAPTER 
“ THE 


Sb all who 
change of 


Th se who emerged 


XXXIV 
ALPINE FELLOW ” 
wrought in the war a 
sort had come. 
from it to return 
to England or her far Dominions, or to 
stay in the land of the veld, of the kranz 
and the kloof and the spruit, were never 
the same again. Something came which, 
to a transformed them, as the 
salts of the water and the air permeate 
the skin and give the blood new life. 
None escaped the salt of the air of con- 
flict. 


some 


degree, 
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The smooth-faced young subaltern who 
but now had all his life before him, 
realized the change when he was swept 
by the leaden spray of. Death on Spion 
Kop, and received in his face of summer 
warmth, or in his young exultant heart, 
the quietus to all his hopes, impulses, and 
desires. The young find no solace or 
recompense in the philosophy of those 
who regard life as a thing greatly over- 
estimated. 

Many a private grown hard of flesh and 
tense of muscle, with his scant rations 
and meagre covering in the cold nights, 
with his long marches and fruitless risks 
and futile fightings, when he is shot 
down, has little consolation, save in the 
fact that the thing he and his 
rades and the regiment and the 
set out to do is done. If he has to do 
so, he gives his life with a stony sense 
of loss which has none of the composure 
of those who have solace in thinking 
that what they leave behind has a con- 
stantly decreasing value. And here and 
there some simple soul, more gifted than 
his comrades, may touch off the mean- 
ing of it all, as it appears to those who 
hold their lives in their hands for a 
nation’s sake, by a stroke of mordant 
comment. 

So it was 


com- 
army 


with that chess - playing 
private from New Zealand of whom 
Barry Whalen told Ian Stafford. He 
told it a few days after Rudyard Byng 
had won that fight at Hetmeyer’s Kopje, 
which had enabled the Master Player to 
turn the flank of the Boers, though there 
was yet grim frontal work to do against 
machines of Death, carefully hidden and 
masked on the long hillsides, which would 
take staggering toll of Britain’s man- 
hood. 

“From behind Otago there in New 
Zealand, he came,” began Barry, “as 
fine a fella of thirty-three as ever you 
saw. Just came, because he heard old 
Britain callin’. Down he drops the 
stock-whip, away he shoves the plough, 
up he takes his little balance from the 
bank, sticks his chess-box in his pocket, 
‘so-long’ to his girl, and treks 
across the world, just to do his whack 
for the land that gave him and all his 
that went before him the key to civiliza- 
tion, and how to be happy though alive. 
.. . He was the real thing, the ne plus 


says 




















Hatherell, R, J 


WAS BENDING OVER RUDYARD'S BODY AND MURMURING 


BAAS !—BAAS 
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ultra, the I-stand-alone. The other 
fellas thought him the best of the best. 
He was what my father used to call ‘a 
He was in and out of a fight 
with a quirk at the corner of his mouth, 
as much as to say, ‘I’ve got the hang 
of this, and it’s different from what I 
thought; but that doesn’t mean it hasn’t 
got to be done, and done in style. It’s 
the has-to-be.2 And when they got him 
where he breathes, he fished out the little 
ivory pawn and put it on a stone at his 
head, to let it tell his fella-countrymen 
how he looked at it—that he was just a 


wide man.’ 


The game had 
played, and won, and the winner 
He was one 
Well, I'd like a tomb- 
that fella from New 
win it as fair, and 


pawn in the great game. 
to be 
had to sacrifice his pawns. 
of the sacrifices. 

stone the same as 
Zealand, if I 
see as far.” 

Stafford raised his head with a smile 
of admiration. “ Like the ancients, like 
the Oriental Emperors to-day, he left his 
An Alexander, with not 
world conquered !” 

“T’m none so sure of that,” was Barry’s 
response. “A man that could put such 
a hand on himself as he did has 
quered a world. He didn’t want to 
but he went as so many have gone here- 
abouts. 
against 


could 


message. 


one 


con- 


rea 
go, 


He wanted to stay, but he went 
his will, and—and I wish that 
the grub-hunters, and tuft-hunters, and 


the blind greedy majority in England 
could get hold of what he got hold of. 
Then life ’d be a different thing in 
Thamesfontein and the little green isl- 


ands.” 

‘You were meant for a Savonarola or 
a St. Francis, my bold grenadier,” said 
Stafford with a friendly nod. 

“T was meant for anything that comes 
my way, and to do everything that was 
hard enough.” 

Stafford hand. this 
hard handful of and 
fifteen hundred men lost in a day, and 
nothing done that can put in an 
envelope and send ‘to the old folks at 
*ome ’ ?” 

“Well, that’s all over, Colonel. Byng 
has turned the tide by turning the Boer 
flank. I’m glad he’s got that much out of 
his big shindy. It ‘Il do him more good 
than his millions. He was oozing away 
like a fat old pine-tree in London town. 


“Isn't 


guns 


waved a 
enough — a 


you 
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He’s got all his balsam in his bones now. 
L bet he'll more out of this thing 
than anybody, more that’s worth having. 
He 


he wants what 


get 


doesn’t want honors or promotion; 
*d make his wife sorry to 
be a widow; and he’s getting it.” 

“Let that 


put to test,” 


his wife won’t be 


Stafford 


us hope 
the responded 
evenly. 

Barry looked at him a little 


obliquely. 
“She came pretty nea it 


when we took 
Hetmeyer’s Kopje.” 

“Ts he all right again?’ Stafford asked; 
then added quickly, “I’ve had so much 
to do since the Hetmeyer business that | 
have not seen Byng.” 

Barry spoke very carefuliy and slowly. 
“He’s over at Brinkwort’s Farm 
while. He didn’t want to go to 
hospital, and the the 
good enough for anybody. Anyhow, you 
get away from the smell of disinfectants 
and the business of the hospital. It’s a 
snigger littl 3rinkwort’s Farm. 
There’s an orchard of and 
and there are pomegranate 
hedges, and ple nty of nice flowers in the 
garden, and a stoep made for candidates 
for Stellenbosch—as comfortable as the 
room of a Rand directcr.” 


for a 
the 


house at Farm is 


place is 
peaches 


oranges, 


“Mrs. Byng is with him?” asked Staf- 
ford, his eyes turned towards Brink- 
wort’s Farm miles away. He could see 
the trees, the kameel-thorn, the blue- 


the 
rounding it, 
in the veld. 
‘No, Mrs. 
the reply. 


gums, orange and peach trees sur- 


a clump or eloud of gorecn 
was 


Byng’s not with him,” 


Stafford stirred une asily, a frown gath- 
ered, his eyes took on a look of sombre 


melancholy. “Ah,” he said at length, 
“she has returned to Durban, then?’ 

“ No. She got a chill the night of 
the Hetmeyer coup, and she’s in bed at 


the hospital.” 

Stafford controlled 
bad chill ?” he 
dangerously ill?” 
thicken. 

“She was: but she’s not so bad that a 
little attention from a friend would make 
her worse. She never much liked me; 
but I went just the same, and took her 
some veld-ros 5” 

“You saw her?” 
very low. 


himself. 
asked heavily. 


His 


“Te it a 
“Ts 


seemed to 


} 
she 


voice 


Stafford’s voice was 
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She’s as thin as 
Barry answered, “ but 

Her eyes are as big 
as stars, and she can smile still, but it’s 
a new one—a war-smile, I expect. Every- 
thing gets a turn of its own at the Front.” 

“She was upset and anxious about 
Byng, I suppose?” Stafford asked, with 
his head turned away from this faith- 
fulest of friends, who would have died 
for the man now sitting on the stoep of 
srinkwort’s house, looking into the bloom 
of the garden. 

‘ Naturally,” was the reply. Barry 
Whalen thought carefully of what he 
should say, because the instinct of the 
friend who loved his friend had told him 
that, since the night at De Lancy Scovel’s 
house when the name of Mennaval had 
been linked so hatefully with that of 
Byng’s wife, there had been a cloud over 
Rudyard’s life; and that Rudyard and 
Jasmine were not the same as of yore. 

“ Naturally she was upset,” he repeated. 
“She made Al’mah go and nurse Byng.” 

“ Al’mah!” repeated Stafford mechan- 
ically. “Al’mah!” His mind rushed 
back to that night at the opera, when 
Rudyard had sprung from the box to the 
stage and had rescued Al’mah from the 
flames. The world had widened since then. 

Al’mah and Jasmine had been under 
the same roof but now: and Al’mah was 
nursing Jasmine’s husband — surely life 
was merely farce and tragedy. 

At this moment an orderly 
1 message to Barry Whalen. 

go, but turned back to 


“Yes, for a minute. 
she once wasn’t,” 
twice as beautiful. 


delivered 
He rose 
Stafford 
in. 

I’m cer- 
“You never can tell what 
a turn sickness will take in camp, and 
she’s looking pretty frail. We all ought 
to stand by Byng and whatever belongs 
to Byng. No need to say that to you; 


She’d be glad to see you, 
tain,” he said. 


but you’ve got a lot of work and respon- 


sibility, and in the rush you mightn’t 
realize that she’s more ill thaa the chill 
makes her. I hope you won’t mind my 
saying so in my stupid way.” 

Stafford rose and grasped his hand, 
and a smile of wonderful friendliness 
and comradeship shone in his eyes. 

“ Beau Beau chevalier!” 
was all he said; and impulsive Barry 
Whalen went away blinking; for hard as 
iron as he was physically, and a fighter 


che valier ! 


of courage, his temperament got into his 
eyes or at his lips very easily. 

Stafford looked after him admiringly. 
“Lucky the man who has such a friend,” 
he said aloud—“ Sans peur et sans re- 
proche! He could not betray a”—the 
vaving of wings above him caught his 
eye—“he could not betray an aasvogel.” 
His look followed the bird of prey, the 
servitor of carrion death, as it flew down 
the wind. 

He had absorbed the salt of tears and 
valor. He had been enveloped in the 
Will that makes all wills as one, the will 
of a common purpose; and it had changed 
his attitude towards his troubles, towards 
his past, towards his future. 

What Barry had said to him, and es- 
pecially the tale of the New-Zealander, 
had revealed the change which had taken 
place. The War had purged his mind, 
cleared his vision. When he left Eng- 
land he was immersed in egoism, sub- 
merged by his own miseries. He had 
isolated himself in a lazaretto of self- 
reproach ard resentment. The universe 
was tottering because a woman had 
played him false. Because of this obses- 
sion of self, he was eager to be done with 
it all, to pay a price which he might have 
paid, had it been possible to meet Rud- 
yard pistol or sword in hand, and die as 
many such a man has done, without try- 
ing to save his own life or to take the 
life of another. That he could not do. 
Rudyard did not know the truth, had 
not the faintest knowledge that Jasmine 
had been more to himself than an old 
and dear friend. To pay the price in 
any other way than by eliminating him- 
self from the equation was to smirch her 
name, be the ruin of a home, and destroy 
all hope for the future. 

It had seemed to him that there was 
no ether way than to disappear honor? 
ably through one of the hundred gates 
which the war would open to him — to 
go where Death ambushed the reckless or 
the brave, and take the stroke meant 
for him, on a field of honor all too kind 
to himself and soothing to those good 
friends who would mourn his going, 
those who hoped for him the now un- 
attainable things. 

In a spirit of stoic despair he had 
come to the seat of war. He had invited 
Destiny to sweep him up in her reaping, 
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by placing himself in the ambit of her 
scythe; but the sharp reaping-hook had 
passed him by. 

The were there in 
the wall of life, but none had opened to 
him; but since the evening when he saw 
Jasmine at the railway station, there had 
been an opening of doors in his soul 
hitherto hidden. Beyond these doors he 
saw glimpses of a new world—not like 
the one he had lived in, not so green, so 
various, or tumultuous, but it had the 
lure of that peace, not sterile or som- 
nolent, which summons the burdened life, 
or the soul with a vocation, to the hood 
of a monk—a busy self-forgetfulness. 

Looking after Barry Whalen’s retreat- 
ing figure, he saw this new, grave world 
opening out before him; and as the 
vision floated before his eyes, Barry’s 
appeal that he should visit Jasmine at 
the hospital came to him. 

Jasmine suffered. He recalled Barry’s 
words: “ She’s as thin as she once wasn’t, 
but twice as beautiful. 


innumerable exits 


Her eyes are as 
bia as stars, and she can smile still, but 
it’s a new one—a war-smile, I expect. 
Everything gets a its 
the Front.” 

Jasmine suffered in body. 
that she suffered in mind also. 
to her? Was that his duty? 
Did his heart 


turn of own at 
He knew 
To go 
Was it his 
desire ? 


ery out for it 
either in pity—or in love? 
In love? Slowly a warm flood of feel- 


ing passed through him. It was dimly 
borne in on him, as he gazed at the hos- 
pital in the distance, that this thing called 
Love, which upon our innermost 
selves, which takes up residence in the 
inner sanctuary, may not be dislodged. It 
stays on when the darkness comes, reign- 
ing in the gloom. Even betrayal, injury, 
tyranny, do not drive it forth. It con- 
tinues. No longer is the curtain drawn 
aside for tribute, for appeal, or for adora- 
tion, but It remains until the last foot- 
fall dies in the temple, and the portals 
are closed forever. 
For Stafford the 
before the shrine; 
the curtain still. 
He would not go to her as Barry had 
asked. There in Brinkwort’s house in 
the covert of peaches and pomegranates 
was the man and the only man who 
should, who must, bring new bloom to 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 755.—95 


seizes 


eurtain was drawn 


but love was behind 
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her cheek. Her suffering would carry 
her to Rudyard at the last, unless it 


might be that one or the other of them 
had taken Adrian Fellowes’ life. If 
either had done that, there could be no 
reunion. 

He did not what Al’mah had 
told Jasmine, the thing which had cleared 
Jasmine’s vision, and made possible a 
path which should lead from the hospital 
tc the house among the orchard-trees at 
Brinkwort’s Farm. 

No, he would 


know 


not, could not go to 
Jasmine — unless, it might be, she was 
dying. A sudden, sharp 
sessed him. If, as Barry 
gested, one of those ugly 
come, which illnesses take in camp, and 
should die without a friend near 
her, without Rudyard by her side! He 
mounted his horse, and rode towards the 
hospital. 


anxiety pos- 
Whalen sug- 
turns should 


she 


His inquiries at the hospital relieved 
his ming. “If there is no turn for the 
worse, no complications, she will go on 
all right, and will be convalescent in a 
few days,” the medicine-man had said. 

He gave instructions for a message ‘to 
be sent to him if there was any change 
for the worse. His first impulse, to tell 


them not to let her know he had in- 
quired, he set aside. There must not be 
subterfuge or secrecy any longer. Let 


Destiny take her course. 

As he left the hospital, he heard a 
wounded Boer prisoner say to a Tommy 
who had fought with him on opposite 
sides in the engagement, “ Alles 
zal recht-kom!” AMNl will come right, was 
the English of it. 

Out of the agony of conflict would all 
come right—for Boer, for Briton, for 
Rudyard, for Jasmine, for himself, for 
Al’mah? 

As he entered his tent again, he was 
handed his mail, which had just arrived. 
The first letter he touched had the post- 
mark of Durban. The address on the 
envelope was in the handwriting of Lady 
Tynemouth. 

He almost shrank from opening it, 
because of the tragedy which had come 
to the husband of the woman who had 
been his faithful friend over so many 
vears. At an engagement a'month before 
Tynemouth had been blinded by shrapnel, 


same 
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and had been sent to Durban. To the two 


letters he had written there had come no 
answer until now; and he felt that this 
reply would be a plaint against Fate, a 
rebellion against the future restraint and 
trial and responsibility which would be 
put upon the wife, who was so much of 
the irresponsible world. 


After a moment, however, he muttered 
a reproach against his own darkness of 
spirit and his lack of faith in her woman- 
liness, and opened the envelope. 

It was not the letter he had imagined 
and feared. It began by thanking him 
for his own letter, and then it plunged 
into the heart of her trouble: 


“ 


. .. Tynie is blind. He will never see 
again. But face 
beautiful. It shines, 
from within. 


have thought 


his seems to me quite 
beauty 
Poor old Tynie, who would 
that the world he loved 
couldn’t make that light in his face! I 
never saw it there—did you? It is just 
giving up one’s self to the Inevitable. I 
suppose we mostly are giving up ourselves 
to Ourselves, thinking always of our own 
pleasure and profit and pride, never being 
content, pushing on and on... . Ian, I’m 
not going to push on any more. I’ve done 
with the Climbers. There’s too much of the 
all—not social climbing, I 
mean, but wanting to get somewhere that 
has something for us, out in the big mate- 
rial world. When I look at Tynie—he’s 
lying there so peaceful—you might think it 
is a prison he is in. It isn’t. He’s set free 
into a world where he had never been. He’s 
set free in a world of light that never blinds 
us. If he’d lived to be a hundred with the 
sight of his eyes, he’d never have known that 
there’s a world that belongs to Allah,—lI 
love that word, it sounds so great and yet 
so friendly, so gentler than the name by 
which we call the First in our lan- 
guage and our religion—and that world is 
. . Tynie is always think- 
ing of other people now, wondering what 
they are doing and how they are doing it. 
He was talking about you a little while 
ago, and so admiringly. It brought the 
tears to my eyes. Oh, I am so glad, Ian, 
that our friendship has always been so 
much on the surface, so ‘ void of offence ’— 
is that the phrase? I can look at it with- 
out wincing; and I am glad. It never was 
a thing of importance to you, for I am 
not important, and there was no weight of 
life in it or in me. But even the butterfly 
has its uses, and maybe I was meant to 
play a little part in your big life. I like 
to think it was so. Sometimes a bright day 


lan: comes 


Climbers in us 


One 


inside ourselves. . 
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gets a little more interest from the drone 
of the locust or the glow of a butterfly’s 
wings. I’m not sure that the locust’s dron- 
ing and the bright flutter of the butterfly’s 
wings are not the way Nature has of 
fastening the soul to the meaning of it all. 
I wonder if you ever heard the lines—foolish 
they read, but they are not: 
“* All summer long there 
butterfly, 
Flying ahead of me, 
Wings red and yellow, 
fellow, 
Flying ahead of me. 
One little butterfly, one 
What can his message 
All summer long, there 
butterfly 
Flying ahead of me.’ 


was one little 


a pretty littl 


little butterfly, 
be ?— 
was 


one littl 


“It may be so that the poet meant the 
butterfly to mean the joy of things, the hope 
of things, the love of things flying ahead 
to draw us on and on into the sunlight and 
up the steeps, and over the higher hills. 

“Tan, I would like to be such a butterfly 
in your eyes at this moment; perhaps th: 
insignificant means of making you see th 
near thing to do, and by doing it get a step 
on towards the Far Thing. You used always 
to think of the Far Thing. Ah, what ambi 
tion you had when I first knew you on the 
Zambesi, when the old red umbrella, but for 
you, would have carried me over into the 
mist and the thunder! Well, you have lost 
that ambition. I know why you came out 
here. No one ever told me. The thing behind 
the words in your letter tells me plainer than 
words. The last time I saw you in London 
—do you remember when it was? It was 
the day that Rudyard Byng drove Krool 
into Park Lane with the sjambok. Well, 
that last time, when I met you in the hall, 
as we were both leaving a house of trouble 
I felt the truth. Do you remember the day 
[ went to see you when Mr. Mappin came? 
I felt the truth then more. I often won 
dered how I could ever help you in the 
old days. That was an ambition of mine. 
But I had no brains—no brains like Jas- 
mine’s and many another woman; and I was 
never able to do anything. But now I feel 
as I never felt anything before in my life. 
I feel that my time and my chance have 
come. I feel like a prophetess, like Miriam, 
—or was it Deborah?—and that I must 
wind the horn of warning as you walk on 
the edge of the precipice. 

“Tan, it’s only little souls who do the 
work that should be left to Allah, and |! 
don’t believe that you can take the reins 
out of Allah’s hands,—He lets you do it, 
of course, if you insist, for a wilful child 
must be taught his lesson—without getting 
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smashed up at a sharp corner that you 
haven’t learnt to turn. Ian, there’s work 
for you to do. Even Tynie thinks that he 
ean do work still. He can, 
as he never did before; and he talks of you 
as a man who can do anything if you will. 
He says that if England wanted a strong 
man before the war she will want a stronger 
man afterwards to pick up the pieces, and 
put them all together again. He says that 
after we win, reconstruction in South Africa 
will be a work as big as was ever given 
to a man, because, if it should fail, ‘down 
will go the whole Imperial show ’—that’s 
Tynie’s phrase. And he says, why shouldn’t 
you do it here, or why shouldn’t you be the 
man who will guide it all in England? 
You found the key to England’s isolation, 
to her foreign problem,—I’m quoting Tynie 
—which meant that the other nations keep 
hands off in this fight; well, why shouldn’t 
you find another key, that to the future 
of this Empire? You got European peace 
for England, and now the problem is how 
to make this Empire a real thing. 
says this, not me. 


some sees he 


Tynie 
His command of Eng- 
lish is better than mine, but neither of us 
would make a good private secretary, if 
we had to write letters with words of over 
two syllables. I’ve told you what Tynie 
but he doesn’t know at all what I 
know; he the danger I 
doesn’t realize the mad thing in your brain, 
the sad thing weighing down your heart— 
and hers. 

“Tan, I feel it on 
want it lifted away. 


say 8s, 


doesn’t see see; 


my own heart, and I 
Your letter has only 
one word in it really. That word is Finis. 
I say, it must not, shall not, be Finis. 
Look at the escapes you have had in this 
war. Is not that enough to prove that you 
have a long way to go yet, and that you 
have to ‘make good’ the veld as you trek? 
To outspan now would be a crime. It would 
spoil a great life, it would darken memory— 
even mine, Ian. I must speak the truth. 
I want you, we all want you, to be the 
big man you are at heart. Do not be a 
Lassalle. It is too small. If must 
be a slave, then let it be to something 
greater than one’s self, higher—toweringly, 
unattainably higher. Believe me, neither the 
girl you love nor any woman on earth is 
entitled to hold in slavery the energies and 
the mind and hopes of a man who can do big 
things—or any man at all. 

“Tan, Tynie and I have our trials, but 
we are going to live them down. At first 
Tynie wanted to die, but he soon said he 
would see it through—blind at forty. You 
have had your trials, you have them still; 
but every gift of man is yours, and every 
opportunity. Will you not live it all out 
to the end? Allah knows the exit He wants 


one 


ivo 


for us, and He must resent our breaking a 
way out of the prison of our own making. 

*You’ve no idea this life of work 
with Jasmine has brought things home to 
me—and to Jasmine too. When I see the 
multitude of broken and maimed victims 
of war, well, I feel like Jeremiah; but I 
feel sad that these poor fellows and 
those they love must suffer in order to teach 
us our lesson—us and England. Dear old 
friend, great man, I am going to quote a 
verse Tynie read to me last night—oh, how 
strange that seems! Yet it was so in a 
sense, he did read to me. Tynie made me 
say the words from the book, but he read 
into them all that they were, he that never 
drew a literary breath. It was a poem 
Jasmine quoted to him a fortnight ago— 
Browning’s *‘Grammarian,’ and he stopped 
me at these words: 


how 


too 


“*Thither our path lies; wind we up the 
heights: 

Wait ye the warning? 

Our low life was the 
night’s ; 

He’s for the morning.’ 


level’s and the 


“Tynie stopped me there, and said, * That’s 
Stafford. He’s the Alpine fellow!’ .. .” 


A few sentences more and then the 
letter ended on a note of courage, solici- 
tude, and friendship. And at the very 
last she said: 


“Tt isn’t always easy to find the key to 
things, but you will find it, not because 
you are so clever, but because at heart you 
are so good. ... We both send our love, and 
don’t forget that England hasn’t had a tenth 
of her share of Ian Stafford. .. .” 


Then there followed a postscript which 
ran: 


“TI always used to say, ‘When my ship 
comes home.’ T’d have this or that. Well, 
here is the ship—mine and Jasmine’s, and 
it has come Home for me, and for Jasmine, 


too, I hope.” 


Stafford looked out over the veld. He 
saw the light of the sun, the joy of sum- 
mer, the flowers, the buoyant hills, where 
all the guns were silent now; he saw a 
blesbok in the distance leaping to join 
its fellows of a herd which had strayed 
across the fields of war; he felt that 
stir of vibrant life in the air which only 
the new lands know; and he raised his 
head with the light of resolve growing 
in his eyes. 

“Don’t forget that England hasn’t had 
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a tenth of her share of Ian Stafford,” 
Alice Tynemouth had said. 

Looking round, he saw men whose suf- 
great as his 
own or greater, but they were living on 
for others’ sakes. Despair retreated be- 
fore a woman’s insight. 

ay The Alpine fellow ” 


now. 


ferings were no doubt as 


wanted to live 


CHAPTER XXXV 
AT BRINKWORT’S FARM 


HAT are you doing here, Krool ?”’ 
The face of the half-caste had 
grown more furtive than it was in the 
London days, and as he looked at Staf- 
ford now, it had a malignant expres- 
sion which showed through the mask of 
his outward self-control. 
as prisoner,” 
thickly. 
“ When—where?” Stafford inquired, his 
eye holding the other’s. 
“ At Hetmeyer’s Kopje.” 
“But what are you—a prisoner—doing 
here at Brinkwort’s Farm?” 
“T was hurt. They take me hospital, 
but the Baas, he send for me.” 


am Krool answered 


“ They let you come without a guard?” 
y 3 


“No—not. They are outside ”—Krool 
jerked a finger towards the rear of the 
house—“ with the biltong and the dop.” 

“You are a liar, Krool. There may 
be biltong, but there is no dop.” 

“What matters!” Krool’s face had a 
leer. He looked impudently at Stafford, 
and Stafford read the meaning behind 
the unveiled insolence: Krool knew what 
no one else but Jasmine and himself knew 
with absolute certainty. Krool was in 
his own country, more than half a savage, 
with the lust of war in his blood, with 
memories of a day in Park Lane when the 
sjambok had done its ugly work, and Ian 
Stafford had, as Krool believed, placed it 
in the hands of the Baas. 

It might be that this dark spirit, this 
Nibelung of the tragedy of the House of 
Byng, would even yet, when the way was 
open to a reconstructed life for Jasmine 
and Rudyard, bring catastrophe. 

The thought sickened him, and then 
black anger took possession of him. The 
look he cast on the bent figure before him 
in the threadbare frock-coat which had 
been taken from the back of some dead 
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Boer, with the corded breeches stuck in 
boots too large for him, and the khaki 
hat which some vanished Tommy would 
never wear again, was resolute and venge- 
ful. 

Krool must not stay at Brinkwort’s 
Farm. He must be removed. If the 
Caliban told Rudyard what he knew, there 
could be but one end to it all; and Jas- 
mine’s life, if not ruined, must ever be, 
even at the best, lived under the cover 
of magnanimity and compassion. That 
would break her spirit, would take from 
her the radiance of temperament which 
alone could make life tolerable to her 
or to others who might live with her 
under the same roof. Anxiety possessed 
him, and he swiftly devised means t 
be rid of Krool before harm could be 
done. He was certain harm was meant- 
there was a look of semi-insanity it 
Krool’s eyes. Krool must be put out of 
the way before he could speak with th: 
Baas. ... But how? 

With a great effort Stafford controlled 
himself. Krool must be got rid of at 
once, must be sent back to the prisoners’ 
quarters and kept there. He must not 
see Byng now. In a few more hours 
the army would move on, leaving the 
prisoners behind, and Rudyard would 
presently move on with the army. This 
was Byng’s last day at Brinkwort’s Farm, 
to which he himself had come to-day lest 
Rudyard should take note of his neglect, 
and their fellow-officers should remark 
that the old friendship had grown cold, 
and perhaps begin to guess at the reason 
why. 

“You say the 
asked presently. 

wate ag 

“To sjambok you again?” 

Krool made a gesture of contempt. “I 
save the Baas at Hetmeyer’s Kopje. I 
kill Piet Graaf to do it.” 

There was a look of assurance in the 
eyes of the mongrel, which sent a wav: 
of coldness through Stafford’s veins and 
gave him fresh anxiety. 

He was in despair. He knew Byng’s 
great, generous nature, and he dreaded 
the inconsistency which such men show— 
forgiving and forgetting when the iron 
penalty should continue and the chains 
of punishment remain. 

He determined to know the worst. 


Baas sent for you?” he 
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“Traitor all round!” he said presently 
with contempt. “ You saved the Baas by 
killing Piet Graaf—have you told the 
Baas that? Has any one told the Baas 
that? The sjambok is the Baas’ cure 
for the traitor, and sometimes it kills to 
cure. Do you think that the Baas would 
want his life through the killing of Piet 
Graaf by his friend Krool, the slim one 
from the slime?” 

As a sudden tempest twists and bends 
a tree, contorts it, bows its branches to 
the dust, transforms it from a thing of 
beauty to a hag of Walpurgis, so Staf- 
ford’s words transformed Krool. A pas- 
He looked 
like one of the creatures that waited on 
Wotan in the nether places. He essayed 
to speak, but at first could not. His body 
bent forward, and his fingers spread out 
in a spasm of hatred, then clinched with 
the stroke of a hammer on his knees, and 
again opened and shut in a gesture of 
loathsome cruelty. 

At length he spoke, and Stafford 
listened intently, for now Caliban was off 
his guard, and he knew the worst that 
was meant. 


sion of rage possessed him. 


The 


The sjam- 


“ Ah, you speak of traitor—you! 
sjambok for the traitor, eh! 
bok—fifty strokes, a hunderd strokes—< 


t?ousand! Krool—Krool is a traitor, and 
the sjambok for him. What did he do? 
What did Krool do? He help Oom Paul 
against the Rooinek, against the Philis- 
tine. He help the chosen against the 
children of Hell. What did Krool do? 
He tell Oom Paul how the thieves would 
to come in the night to sold him like 
sheep to a butcher, how the tousand 
wolves would swarm upon the sheepfold, 
and there would be no homes for the 
voortrekker and his vrouw, how the Out- 
lander would sit on our stoeps and pick 
the peaches from our gardens. And he 
tell him other things good for him to 
hear.” 

Stafford was of the smell 
of orchard blossoms blown through the 
open window, of the odor of the pome- 
granate in the hedge; but his eyes were 
fascinated by the crouching passion of 
the figure before him and the dissonance 
of the low, unhuman voice. There was 
no pause in the broken, turgid torrent, 
which was like a muddy flood pouring 
over the boulders of a rapid. 


conscious 
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“Who the traitor is? Is 
that tries to save 
the wolf and the 
Graaf to save the 
I, we understand— 
make the 
am 


it the man 
homeland from 
worm! [I kill Piet 
Baas. The Baas an’ 
on the Limpopo we 
He is the Baas, and I 
All nothing is. I 
kill all the people of the Baas’ country, 
but I dik for the Baas. The Baas kill 
me if he will it. Se it was set down in 
the bond on the Limpopo. If the Baas 
strike, he strike; if he kill, he kill. It 
is in the bond, it is set down. All else go. 
Piet Graaf, he Oom Paul, he go. 
Joubert, Botha, they all go, 
if the speak. It is written so. 
On the Limpopo it is written. All must 
go, if the Baas speak—one, two, three, 
a t?ousand. Else the bond is water, and 
the spirits come in the night, and take 
you to the million years of torment. It 
is nothing to die—pah! But only the 
Baas is kill me. It is written so. Only 
the hurt Not you, nor 
all the verdomde Rooineks out there ” 
he pointed to the vast camp out on the 
veld—“ nor the Baas’ vrouw. Do I not 
know all about the Baas’ vrouw! She 
cannot hurt me He spat on the 
ground. “Who is the traitor? Is it 
Krool? Did Krool steal from the 
Krool is the Baas’ slave; it is only 
the friend of the Baas that steal from 
him—only him is traitor. I kill Piet 
Graaf to save the Baas. No one kills 
you to save the Baas! I saw you with 
your arms round the Baas’ vrouw. So 
IT go tell the Baas all. If he kill me— 
it is the Baas. It is written.” 

He spat on the ground again, and his 


his 


unie. 


his slave. else 


go. 
Cronje, 
Baas 


Baas can me. 


Jaas ¢ 


eyes grown red with his passion glowered 
on Stafford like those of some beast of 
the jungle. 

Stafford’s face was white, and every 
nerve in his body seemed suddenly to be 
wrenched by the hand of torture. What 
right had he to resent this abominable 
tirade, this charge by such 
a beast? Yet he would have shot 
where he stood the fellow who had 
spoken so of “the Baas’ vrouw,” if it 
had not come to him with sudden 
viction that the end was not to be this 
way. Ever since he had read Alice Tyne- 
mouth’s letter a new spirit had 
working in him. He must do nothing 
rash. There was enough stain on 


loathsome 


con- 


been 


his 
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hands now without the added stain of 
blood. But he must act. He must pre- 
vent Krool from telling the Baas. Yon- 
der at the hospital was Jasmine, and she 
and her man must come together here 
in this peaceful covert before Rudyard 
went forward with the army. It must 
be so. 

Two sentries were beyond the door- 
way. He stepped quickly to the stoep 
and summoned them. They came. Krool 
watched with eyes that, at first, did not 
understand. 

Stafford gave an order. “Take the 
prisoner to the guard. They will at once 
march him back to the prisoners’ camp.” 

Now Krool understood, and he made 
as if to spring on Stafford, but a pistol 
suddenly faced him, and he knew well 
that what Stafford would not do in cold 
blood, he would do in the exercise of his 
duty and as a soldier before these Rooi- 
nek privates. He stood still; he made 
no resistance. 

But suddenly his voice rang out in a 
guttural cry—“ Baas!” 

In an instant a hand was clapped on 
his mouth, and his own dirty neckcloth 
provided a gag. 


The storm was over. The native blood 


in him acknowledged the logie of superior 
force, and he walked out quietly between 


the sentries. Stafford’s move was reg- 
ular from a military point of view. 
He was justified in disposing of a dan- 
gerous and recalcitrant prisoner. He 
eould find a sufficient explanation if he 
was challenged. 

As he turned round from the doorway 
through which Krool had disappeared, 
he saw Al’mah, who had entered from 
another room during the incident. 

A light came to Stafford’s face. They 
two derelicts of life had much in com- 
mon—the communion of sinners who 
had been so much sinned against. 

“T heard his last words about you and 
—her,” she said in a low voice. 

“ Where is Byng?” he asked anxiously. 

“In the kloof near by. He will be 
back presently.” 

“Thank God!” 

Al’mah's face was anxious. “I don’t 
know what you are going to say to him, 
or why you have come,” she said, “ but—” 

“T have come to congratulate him on 
his recovery.” 
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“T understand. I want to say some 
things to you. You should know them 
before you see him. There is the matter 
of Adrian Feilowes.” 

“What about Adrian Fellowes?” Staf- 
ford asked evenly, yet he felt his heart 
give a bound and his brain throb. 

“Does it matter to you now? 
inquest you were—concerned.” 

“T am more concerned now,” he re- 
joined huskily. 

He suddenly held out a hand to her 
with a smile of rare friendliness. There 
eame over him again the feeling he had 
at the hospital when they talked to- 
gether last, that whatever might come of 
all the tragedy and sorrow around them 
they two must face irretrievable loss. 

She hesitated a moment, and then as 
she took his outstretched hand she said, 
“Yes, I will take it while I can.” 

Her eyes went slowly round the room 
as though looking for something—some 
point where they might rest and gather 
courage maybe, then they steadied to his 
firmly. 

“You knew Adrian Fellowes did not 
die a natural death—I saw that at the 
inquest.” 

“Yes, I knew.” 

“Tt was a poisoned needle.” 

“T know. I found the needle.” 

“Ah! I threw it down afterwards. 
1 forgot about it.” 

Slowly the color left Stafford’s face, 
as the light of revelation broke in upon 
his brain. Why had he never suspected 
her? His brain was buzzing with sounds 
which came from inner voices — voices 
of old thoughts and imaginings, like 
little beings in a dark forest hovering 
on the march of the discoverer. She was 
speaking, but her voice seemed to come 
through a clouded medium from a great 
distance to him. 

“He had hurt me more than any 
other—than my husband or her. I did 
it. I would do it again. ... I had been 
good to him. I had suffered, I 
wanted something for all I had lost, and 
he was... .” 

Her voice trailed away into nothing, 
then rose again presently. “I am not 
sorry. Perhaps you wonder at that. 
But no, I do not hate myself for it— 
only for all that went before it. I will 
pay, if I have to pay, in my own 


At the 
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THE PRISONER TURNED TOWARDS THE HOUSE, HIS EYES SHOWING LIKE FLAMES 
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. . - Thousands of women die who 
killed by that ’carry no 
They die of misery and shame 
This man died 


way. 
are 
weapon. 
and regret. ... 
because .. .” 

He did not if he heard he 
did not realize what she was saying now. 
One thought ringing through his 
mind like bells pealing. The gulf of 
horrible suspicion between Rudyard and 
Jasmine was So long as it 
yawned, so long as there was between 


hands 
one 
hear, 


or 


was 


el sed. 


them the accounting for Adrian Fel- 
lowes’ death, they might have come to- 


gether, but there would always have been 
a black shadow between—the shadow that 
hangs over the scaffold. 

“They should know 
said almost peremptorily. 

“They both know,” she rejoined calm- 
ly. “I told him this evening. On the 
day I saw you at the hospital, I told her.” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then he said: “She must come here be- 
fore he joins his regiment.” 

“T saw her last night at the hospital,” 
Al’mah answered. “She was _ better. 
She was preparing to go to Durban. I 
did not ask her if she was coming, but 
I was sure she was not. ... So, just 
now, before you came, I sent a message 


the truth,” he 


to her. It will bring her. . .. It does 

not matter what a woman like me 
” 

does. 


“What did you say to her?” 

“T wrote, ‘If you wish to see him 
before the end, come quickly.’ She will 
think he is dying.” 

“Tf she resents the subterfuge ?” 


“Risks must be taken. If he goes 
without their meeting —who can tell! 


Now is the time—now. I want to see it. 


It must be.” 


He reached out both hands and took 
hers, while she grew pale. Her eyes 
had a strange childishly frightened look. 


“You are a good woman, Al’mah,” he 
said. 

A quivering, ironical laugh burst 
her lips. Then, suddenly, her eyes 
suffused. 

“The world would eall it the 
Goodness then,” she replied in a 


from 
were 


New 


voice 


which told how deep was the well of 
misery in her being. 
“Tt is as old as Allah,” he replied. 
“Or as old as Cain?” 


she responded, 
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then added 

coming.” 
An instant afterwards she was outside 

among the peach-trees, and Rudyard and 


quickly, “Hush! He is 


Stafford faced each other in the room 
she had just left. 

As Al’mah stood looking into the 
quivering light upon the veld, her fin- 


gers thrust among the blossoms of a tree 
which bent over her, she heard 
hoofs, and presently there came round 
the corner of the two mounted 
soldiers who had brought Krool to Brink- 
wort’s Farm. Their prisoner was se- 
cured to a stirrup-leather, and the neck- 
cloth was still binding his mouth. 

As they passed, Krool turned towards 
the house, eyes showing like flames under 
the khaki trooper’s hat, added 
fresh incongruity to the frock-coat and 
the huge top-boots. 

The guard were now returning to their 
post at the doorway. 

“ What has happened?” she asked, with 
a gesture towards the departing Krool. 

“A bit o’ lip to Colonel Stafford, 
ma’am,” answered one of the guard. 
“He’s got a tongue like a tanner’s vat, 
that goozer. Wants a lump o’ lead in ’is 
baskit ’e does.” 

“°F done a good turn at ’Etmeyer’s 
Kopje,” added the Second. “If it ’adn’t 
been for ’im the S. A.’s would ’ave ’ad 
a new Colonel ”—he jerked his head tow- 
ards the house, from which came the mur- 
mur of men’s voices talking earnestly. 

“Whatever ’e done it for, it was slim, 
you can stake a tidy lot on that, ma’am,” 
interjected the First. “’E’s the bottom 
o’ the sink, this ’alf-caste Boojer is.” 

The Second continued: “If I ’ad my 
way ’e’d be put in front at the next push- 
up, just where the mausers of his pals 
would get ’im. ’E’s done a lot o’ bitin’ 
in ’is time—let ’im bite the dust now, 
I sez. ... I’m fair sick of treatin’ that 
lot as if they was square fighters. Why, 


horses’ 


house 


which 


’e’d fire on a nurse or an ambulanche, 
that tyke would.” 
“There’s lots like him in yonder,” 


urged the First, as a hand was jerked 
forward towards the hills, “and we’re 
goin’ to get ’em this time—goin’ to get 
’em on the shovel. Their schanzes and 
their kranzes and their ant-bear dug- 
outs ain’t goin’ to help them this mop- 





We're goin’ to get the tongue in 
hole o’ the buckle this time. It’s 
the hills and far away, and the 
Come-in-Elizas won’t stop us. When the 
howitzers with their nice little balls of 
lyddite physic get opening their bouquets 
to-morrow—” 

“Who says to-morrow?” demanded the 
Second. 

“TI says to-morrow. I know. I got 
ears, and ’im that ’as ears to ’ear let ’im 
’ear —that’s what the Scripture saith. 
I was brought up on the off side of a 
vicarage.” 

He laughed eagerly at his own joke, 
chuckling till his comrade followed up 
with a sharp challenge. 

“T bet you never heard nothin’ but 
your own bleatin’s—not about wot the 
next move is, and w’en it is.” 

The First made quick retort. “Then 
you lose your bet, for I ’eard Colonel 
Byng get ’is orders larst night—w’en you 
was sleepin’ at your post, Willy. By 
to-morrow this time you'll see the whole 
outfit at it. You'll see the little billows 
of white rollin’ over the ’ills —that’s 
shrapnel. You'll ’ear the rippin’, zip- 
pin’, zimmin’ thing in the air wot makes 
you sick; for you don’t know who it’s 
goin’ to “it. That’s shells. You'll ’ear 
a thousand blankets being shook—that’s 
mausers and others. You'll see regi- 
ments marchin’ out o’ step, an’ every 
man on ’is own, which is not ’ow we 
started this war, not much. And where 
there’s a bit o’ rock, you say, ’Ere’s a 
friend, and you get behind it like a man. 
And w’en there’s nothin’ to get behind, 
you get in front, and take your chances, 
and you get there—right there, over the 


up. 
the 
over 
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trenches, over the bloomin’ Amalakites, 
over the ’ills and far away, where they 
want the relief they’re goin’ to get, or 
I’m a pansy blossom.” 

“Well, to-morrow can’t come quick 
enough for me,” answered the Second. 
He straightened out his shoulders and 
eyed the hills in front of him with a 
calculating air, as though he were plan- 
ning the tactics of the fight to come. 

“We'll all be in it—even you, ma’am,” 
insinuated the First to Al’mah with 
a friendly nod. “But I’d ruther ’ave 
my job nor yours. I’ve done a bit o’ 
nursin’— there was Bob Critchett that 
got a splinter o’ shell in ’is ’ead, and 
there was Sergeant Hoyle and others. 
But it gits me where I squeak that kind 
o’ thing do.” 

Suddenly they brought their rifles to 
the salute, as a footstep sounded smartly 
on the stoep. It was Stafford coming 
from the house. 

He acknowledged the salute mechan- 
ically. His eyes were fastened on the 
distance. They had a rapt, shining look, 
and he walked like one in a pleasant 
dream. A moment afterwards he mount- 


ed his horse with the lightness of a boy, 


and galloped away. 

He had not seen Al’mah as he passed. 

In her fingers was crushed a bunch 
of orange blossoms. A heavy sigh broke 
from her lips. She turned to go within, 
and, as she did so, saw Rudyard Byng 
looking from the doorway towards the 
hospital where Jasmine was. 

“Will she come?” Al’mah asked her- 
self, and mechanically she wiped the 
stain of the orange blossoms from her 
fingers. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 
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OPS FROM THE 


Mr. and Mrs. 


BY LOUISE 


OUSE is not our name, yet for one 
brief, fortnight we 
swered to that appellation 

we sprang to it, admitted 
that 
honor 


delicious an- 
more, 
no other. It 
through dis- 


thrust upon us, 


honor 
the 
the dishonor was our 
Great 


was an came 


honor: was 
own achievement. 


men reverse this order, but great 
men have nothing to do with our story. 
It is a tale of vice triumphant, of theft 
unpunished ; yes, and of love of country 
but not our country; and that reduces us 
to the ranks again. 

In the 
and call it 


who 


summer it is France we love, 


‘ ours,” an American 

distributes a blue letter of 

eredit through the small French towns, 

for it is the instinct of mankind to care 
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as many 


does 


CLOSSER 


SOUTHERN RAMPARTS 


House 


HALE 


for those whom he materially assists. 
No one should visit strange lands who 
is not generous with his affections: yet 
each year, 


when the anchor of our ship 
rattles 


down into the harbor and we 
emerge from our cabins to find the early 
rays of the sun picking out the foreign 
chimney-pots for our delectation, I won- 
der anew that 
their tiles ear 


mere slanting roofs and 
oceasion the emotion that 


We ahead 


fellow-t ravelers 


I ever entertain. 
do not 
whom we 


and 
with 
have exchanged visiting-cards. 
We are all intent upon seizing the first 


stare 


notice our 


facteur and following him to the custom- 
house. 
“Nothing to declare, m’sieu, nothing 


to declare.” How glibly we say it! How 
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make 
our own cold 
Oh, the satisfaction of 
the simple white chalk-mark that permits 
our reach the 
disturbed! generous we 
the first 


our evelids would droop should we 


such an assertion before 


revenue officers! 


luggage to 
How 


facteur 


omnibus un- 


are with 


from 
under the noses of our ship acquaint- 


whom we seize 
ances! 
Once we 
or Havre 
elation 


are on the cobbles of Boulogne 
or Cherbourg, the sensation of 
is sustained. The streets are be- 
ing swept with curiously deficient brooms, 
women with fish — “* Des 
vibrates in the thin early air. 
Fox-terriers run behind French masters, 
the dogs 


pass trays of 


haren gs!” 
be, 


looking as English as ean 


Fcasee a 
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and carrying the entente cordiale further 
than they wist. 

Oh, the bumping to hotel, the 
recognition of the market, the 
proud pointing it out to others in the 
omnibus! 


the 
flower 


Oh, the new signs that wave 


to us frem the iron poles: “ Soyez bon 


pour les animaux” runs the suggestion, 
by its frolicsomeness holding the atten- 
tion of the gay nation. We wit- 
the birth of a new thought in 

What they laugh at to-day they 
to-morrow. They will, in- 
deed, = Be good for the animals,” and 
the last horror of the Latin countries wil! 


have 
nessed 
France. 


will revere 


have disappeared. 
As we finally jolt in a 
against 


half - circle 
the curb, 
the landlord, whom 
we have met before, 
and wife come 
running. We 
on the sidewalk 
café for a vermouth 
—the 
mouth 
cents, or 


his 
stop 


good 

for 

even 
four 
not so good. 

les 
The papers to sign, 
the explanation of 
our name, the spell- 
ing of it, the assur- 
ing of the French 
authorities that we 
are not a market- 
place, the sickly 
smile over our worn 
jest. 


ver- 
eight 
Six, 
but 
And 


affaires! 


or even 


now: 


This business 
despatched, the 
small cloud which 
ever hovers over us 
the French 
people disappears 
for the time being 
—our has 
been grasped, and 
our automobile is 
bonded the 
: 2 country. 

1 os And _ what 

; any port? 

avenues, is it 


among 





name 


into 


after 
Long 
not? 








THE CITADEL 


Poplars on either 
side, is it not? 
Hamlets, of course, 





THE HOTEL DE FRANCE—WHERE STERNE 


; 
with the latest thing in country “ Don’ts ” 


“Will 


facing the approaching motorist. 
vou kindly relent, attention to the in- 
fants,” 
letters on a blue ground; 


they politely implore in yellow 
and once more, 
as we quit the village, comes a flash of 
“ Merci,” 
heads in shame if we do not deserve the 
thanks for slowing down. 
Montreuil-sur-Mer was our destination, 
yet upon arriving there we parleyed only 
for the moment and went on. We left a 
representative at the Hotel de France in 
the shape of our laundry, which lay, 


orange to make us hang our 


WROTE 


PART OF “A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


swollen and inert, in the bottom of our 
ear, its contents refusing to go into our 
small trunk until pressed by hot irons 
into This quitting of our 
soiled linen revealed to the landlady with- 
out explanation that we were going back 


submission. 


to play golf at the French course of Le 
uncomfortably fashionable 
resort where the guests gathered on the 
terrace to see the luggage taken off. She 
did not resent our attitude, nor was she 
ashamed of the wash, as Per- 
haps did we define it as “ blanchissage ” 


Touquet, an 


were we. 


in our cou:.try, we would be less snob- 
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bish about it. The mission of the laun- 
dry bag, 


had 


clean” was the inseription—a 


sweetly outlined in red letters, 
for her. “ Wash me 
sentiment 
worked by the kindly hands of a Christ- 
mas donor. 


significance 


But we knew that the guests 


~ Weeren Hae 
Meettewn. 


Juma 2% sen 


OLD HOUSES OF MONTREUIL 


on the hotel terrace at Le 
be English. 

The landlady promised that all would 
be ready for us when we returned to take 
up our stay with her, and the Illustrator 
this faith 
sentimentalist over the wrong thing. In 
spite of my pointing out that she had 
the laundry and we had the faith, his 
I shared some of 


Touquet would 


was touched by always a 


satisfaction continued. 
this. We France, and we 
had a landlady, yet she did not know 
that like a French 
market-place, and for the next few days, 
as we golfed among the visiting Britons, 
we could walk unfearful of French puns. 


were now in 


our name sounded 
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‘Hail, all hail!” yes, but nothing that 
had to do with Les Halles. 

The few days came to an end, and we 
again climbed the heights of fortressed 
Montreuil, ready and eager to do battle 
with our name. Our re-reception in the 

courtyard was some- 

thing as I had imag- 
ined it would be, for 
the 
in all French inns. 

The personnel fly out 

of every 

the 
watches 


welcome is akin 


door, and 
stable - boy 
the motor 
creep through the 
narrow arch, making 
finlike flaps with his 
hands to the right or 
left as you insinuate 
the car and 
finally, palms down, 
signifies that you are 
safely within. 
trary to 
were delayed an in- 
stant at the Hotel 
de France when it 
that 
the refrigerator was 
But 
away 


along, 


( ‘on- 
custom, we 


was discovered 
in our 
this 
with by 


path. 
done 
swift 


was 
re- 
pulley 
elevated the 
sereened box, full of 
dressea chickens and 
legs of lamb, in mid- 
air, where it 
like a 
this time 
custom, 


course to a 
which 


swung 
curfew. By 
the por- 
ter, according to hurling 
himself upon the luggage, intent 
taking off as many 


was 
upon 
wrong appendages 
aus possible, although we did not find him 
difficult to overcome. It not that 
he was weak, but in the triple capacity 
of garcon, valet de chambre, and facteur 
we found his strength divided. The 
stable-boy, Lucien by name, turned out 
to be the seullery-maid as well, and as 
the landlady, now bobbing before us, was 


was 


our cook, the entourage was more limited 
than is my description of it. 
Madame was glad to see us; she was 
well content” to see us—and she was 


more than that. She approached as one 
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who knew us well, and addressed the I- 
not by the non-committal title 
At first we 
of the name; we 


lustrator, 


oI M ynsie ur, but by a name, 


were not sure were only 


sure that it was not ours, though it would 
remarkable had she known us 
had given 
listened 


ourselves, 


have bee n 


by our own, as we her no 
inkling of it. We 


vithout 


eautiously, 
until it 
became clear that Eugene (the porter at 


committing 
the moment) was to mount the baggage 
of M. and Mme. Howes. We 
mistaken. She repeated this a 
of times, as we all do 


were not 
number 
when we feel 
the names 
of those we have just met, and are desir- 
ous of flattering. 


that we are very certain of 


We were not disgruntled. Quite the 


opposite we 
were delighted. 
And when, in a 
final burst of 
commands, our 
ordered 
Lucien to 
the laundry of 
M. and Mme. 
San Jam Howes, 
our heads 
with 
blood. 


‘St. 


1 
hostess 


bring 


swam 
pride of 


James 
the Il- 


lustrator 


Howes,” 
rS- 
pe ated, whe n the 
doors of our 
had shut 
“It suits 
it ?” 
It was annoying 
the 
he took the name 
so completely to 
himself. I was 
occupied at the 
time in lifting 
the clean linen 
from the flat wil- 
basket and 
laying it on the 
bed, but I found 
a moment for 
my grievance. I 
reminded 
that it 
name 

replied 


rooms 
us in. 
me, doesn’t 


to me way 


low 


him 

was my 
too. He 
that it 


MRS. 


THE PLACE GAMBETTA AND CHURCH OF ST 


HOUSE 


have 


This was 


would not 


ried 


been 


had not I 


maddening. I 


mar- 
him. 


stooped low over th We ny 


a suitable reply, and while [ had hoped 


to find it there only 


Dasket 
figuratively, it was 
in the cramped hand- 
the landlady’s wash list. 
very Tranquilly ] 
him to spell his name. 
promptly 


staring up at me 
f 


writing 0 
IL was calm. asked 
And he did x 
as though he had been brought 
“ H-o-w-e-s,” he spelled, and 
was very proud of his English connec- 
tions. But at this ] 
moment, for the name on the list was 
House. It M. and Mme. St. James 
House, and with the discovery came an- 
other. Assisted by the nimbleness of a 
guilty conscience, I seized the last gar- 


up on i. 


had to blacken his 


Was 


DAULVE 
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ment from the basket and waved it at 


him It 


strictly speaking, it was not a garment; 


was not dithcult to wave, for, 


a towel. 

hotel 
pilfered in a 
(and to do 
for a bad 
we had stopped before leaving America. 
It was a cheap Hoboken towel with the 
name of the 


lt wa 


It was a One that had 


revenge 


towel. 
been moment of 
up the shoe-polish) to atone 


night’s rest at the hotel where 


hostelry woven in red letters 
across the border. “St. James House” 
ran the legend! 

I shall insist that our visit in 
Montreuil was prolonged because the II- 
lustrator fancied his new cognomen; but 


not 


we may have confused the glories of our 
estate with the beauties of the surround- 
insist that the town is the 
most charming in France. Certainly the 
longer we stayed the more convinced we 
were of it. Laurence Sterne looked from 
these windows of the Hétel de 
France in first of the Senti- 
mental Journey, and that his adventures 


ings when we 


same 


his glow 


A FAVORITE MOTIF 
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were slight while~ his appreciation was 
great speaks well for the rectitude of the 
village. Still, there were goings-on when 
we stepped out upon the ramparts. And 
this we did very often. 
“Mrs. House.” called the 

(he pronounced it Howes, as 
dame), 


Illustrator 
did ma- 
‘sha’n’t we walk upon the ram- 
parts ?” 

Mr. House was calling to me from the 
courtyard. It was his custom to break- 
fast there, sitting at a little iron table 
where we could enjoy the life of the city 
and watch his with the box 
of dressed chickens swung above it. A 
large part of the life of the city consisted 
in various farmers’ carts being backed 
into the iron table, a great whoaing and 
leading of the horses off by the stable 
scullery - boy to be baited. Everything 
was as inconvenient as possible in this 
inn, which added to its attractiveness if 
The 
salle-d-manger was on side of the 
court, the kitchen directly opposite, the 


motor-car 


you were not a Eugene or a Lucien. 


one 


THE LITTLE MILLS 
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stairease leading to the upper rooms be- 
tween them, and the fourth, across from 
the stairs, was given up to the outer wall 


and the wide door. Therefore if any- 
thing took place at all it was in this hol- 
low square as one ran to and fro. 

“Mrs. House,” he called again. I had 
heard him the first time, but I let him 
enjoy the luxurious sibilant, while I 
cogitated over the method of a reply. 
There are doubtless many women who 
would know how to address a husband 
who had been christened St. James, but 
I had been brought up very simply among 
Toms and Dicks and Harrys, and the 
problem troubled me. Should it be James 
or Saint, or (very quickly, in case I was 
wrong) Sunjem; or should it be Jam, 
the French would have had it; or, 
more suitably, Sin, after the corrupt 
speech of the English? My heart went 
out a little to the homely “dear” em- 
ployed by all husbands and wives; yes, 


as 


E 


LOOKING NORTH 


even through clenched teeth; but the I- 
lustrator had more than insinuated that 
in our present position in life our mode 
of address should be attended with cere- 
mony. 

To avoid answering I came down- 
stairs with the sketch-book ominously in 
my hands, for it was the belief of Mr. 
House that he walked upon the ramparts 
for the purpose of making pictures. Yet 
one needed no excuse, for all Montreuil 
took the air under the avenue of old 
trees that shade the wide walls. Within 
the city one cannot walk —only clatter 
over painful cobbles. Large, slumberous 
dogs lie in the middle of the streets, those 
afflicted with melancholia choosing the 
motor road from Boulogne to Paris. But 
on the ramparts there is continual mov- 
ing about: old ladies, looking down com- 
placently on their roof-trees; bareheaded 
youths going for a game of tennis in the 
moat, looking toward the far horizon; a he 
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‘ ach othe r’s eyes ; 
fear- 
town 


looking into 
| 


ooking at us, 
write of the 


Ww woman 


suspiciousls 
going to 
one es- 


on 


looking 


| WATER HALE 


Menragune 


r 


i 


THE WALK ALONG THE 


She wore a huge hat, and a veil gath- 


ered in at the throat quite a la mode, 
but that was the end of her femininities. 
nearer to the bench 


found her trousered 


Upon drawing on 


which she rested we 
like a man, and upon the turning of her 
head té und her bearded like a 
We admitted our error: it was the 
man.” We studied his veil and gaunt- 
leted hands from a respectful distance. 


The hum of a picturesque section known 


we man. 


“new 


as the Dirty Street came up the heights, 


and mingled with another hum above us. 
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We 
the 


raised our eyes 


star-yazer on 


the 


in 


and 


the direction 


bench 


aw 


truant swarm of bees obediently engag 


the 
TK 
He 


entering 
the tre 


mysterious on 


upon 


hung in 


(the 
be neh) 


that 
ir them 


hac 


| V 


said 


was no danger. 


if 


he 


had 


rea 


thoughts ? 


Wi 


looked 


d 


the ve 
be e-mMan on 


do 


into the Cavé« 


Firmir 


painte rs that eall 


the 
The 
that 
tirely 
traffic, 
time 


coaches 


horses 
length 
poleon 


l 


it i 


Dirty 


but 
the 
beat 
up its 
before 
built 


1] 


Street 


how 


off 


at 


a 


grade is SO Ste 
it 
shut 


Ln 
ir 


stag: 
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tler grade, befor 
‘ Sovez 
les 
entered 


of 


hon por 
animau r” } 
even t! 
Ang] 
d 


we 


mind an 

Saxon. One 
Mr. House 
down into that stre 
and transferred a | 
of it to paper, as « 
artist H 


gloomily pr 


ery must. 
had 
dicted the odor of 
before the atta 
and I found h 
there he h 
completed tas 
dirt 
torn be 


before 
his 
sitting on a 
and 

satisfacti 
at tl 


chair, 
tween 
over his prophecy and despair 
correctness of it. 
As though proving thé efficacy of loo 
ing upward, the St. Firmin quarter 
charmins 


the top is crowned by a most 


in some wol 
derful way leaps across a street cut far 
below, and continues flowering and shrub 
bing right up to the wall whic 
runs along the ramparts. At all 
children in pink frocks could be 
racing the flowers across the rustic bridg 
that humble street below 


house with a garden that 


stone 
hours 


spanned my 














out 
es 
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lean children, I Vas ut the e-) well into the 

a lesson to those second week, that disquieting information 

they were not. But reached us. Kugene was the gloomy 

much satisfaction, for harbinger; he had put on his black 

vered a studio in the garden, and waiter’s coat befitting the occasion, and 

re proud that such spotlessness was skipped up the three steps into the salle- 

ated with temperaments and other manger, in greedy haste to make us 

iknesses common to Mr. House and nhappy. We sat at a little table, as 

vself, Later we found the residence to did the other rare guests. The long, 

that of Van der Weyden, the painter, empty table d’hote, fully equipped as for 

ith Thaulow, Cazin, and Brangwyn, a phantom gathering, and dusted every 

thought the resources of Montreuil morning as one whisks the bric-i-brac, 

ficient to linger here indefinitely; and stretched mournfully down the center of 

en we learned that the mansion had the room. It was the mute exposition of 

built by one of Napoleon’s generals the passing of common interests, a white 

ed, his tombstone was holding down memorial of the old-time travelers who 

loose tiles on the roof), we wer from the potage to the fromage sat as 
than ever encouraged by the com- friends. 

is, steam-heated, open-plumbing Eugene was about to demonstrate the 

hat Art is making for itself. How present hostile attitude of tourist toward 

irefully we drew that dav—how we re-_ tourist. Had m/’sieu heard? Oh, the 

nstructed our sentences! If chateaux miscreant! But what could one expect at 

vere for the best of us, perhaps our best such an inn (he named the rival of the 

s worth while. Hétel de France)? It shelters only seala- 

The little door in the painter's garden 


> 


opens upon what might be called the “But speak, Eugene, difes nous, dites 


ionable portion of the ramparts. The done 


is enchanting on all sides, but this The traveler who, alas! does not travel, 

ar the citadel, which suggests the but remains, has taken the name of 
nnermost place s. and which is still r m’sieu; stolen it, no doubt, finding it to 
erved for the military. The officers have be greatly respected in this village. St. 
rather a healthy if unusual time of it James Howes he styles himself, and the 
Montreuil. There is a state school patfronne of his hotel had come to boast 

or the orphans of army men within the of it to our patronne. Thus ran Eugene. 
confines, and that part of the moat which The demeanor of the Houses was vari- 
neompasses the citadel is given up to able during the meal. We were limp 
narket-gardening. On the morning that when Eugene jumped down the three 
Mr. House sketched the old drawbridge steps into the courtyard, that we might 
ich bars us commoners from the keep, conserve our strength to make a_ bold 
the trench was full of epauletted forms appearance when he jumped back again. 
planting onions in a row with an ac- At coffee on the iron table, madame 
racy that could come only from target joined us for a moment. Sore from the 
practice. The students, following, were gibing of her rival, she was keen for 


} 


t alive with enthusiasm over the wel- action; but we were temperate, and the 
fare of the first savory in France, and it Tlustrator rose to heights of repression 
ceurred to me that, generally speaking, when he pronounced his ultimatum. Mr. 
the Gallie school-children are much given House would do nothing. He would not 

apathy. But I no sooner make the meet the man, and he would not enforce 
tatement than I retract it, for the recol- his claim as the only human House 
lection of Saturday night, and the torch- in existence. No, he would not enforce 
light procession, and the students’ band, his rights. “TI shall rise above them,” 
comes back to me, when Montreuil and he repeated several times, until rising 
the boys and ourselves rioted over the above one’s rights began to sound as 
cobbles, and even the dogs had to take though it meant something. 
to their homes for a place to sleep. A Yet this state of things could not en- 
pretty state of things when an honest dog dure with us. The situation grew hu- 
is routed from his street! morous, then unfearful, and with return 
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ing faith came the instinct for battle. 
On the third day ; r our discovery of 
the invader we caught a glimpse of St. 
James Howes. Mr. House was doing the 
trees of the ramparts, and began rapidly 
to sketch in an approaching figure for th 
sake of scale, when the figure ceased to 
approach. It hesitated, measured us, and 
retreated. 

This was confusing. As the Illustrator 
said, there was no reason for any one 
running from any one in Montreuil, with 
the exception of himself. Mr. House 
might run from Mr. Howes, but—it came 
to us both that for some reason or other 
the order might be reversed ; and sud- 
denly, with that courage which stirs all 
animals when they see the backs of the 
enemy, Mr. House started in pursuit. 

It was not a hot chase. There was a 
genteel distance between them, and along 
different streets, but the direction was the 
same, and the destination, by some com 
mon instinct, was the café in the market- 
place. Mr. Howes had just finished his 
aperitif and was leaving—-hastily—when 
Mr. House appeared. The Illustrator, 
upon being pressed closely for the whol 
truth afterward, admitted that he had 


MARKET Day 


THLY 


not tak 
On the 
He ha 
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en any definite aggressive 
I 


coutrary, he had 


OW 


d been shocked int 


{ shocke d was 


discovery 


Americ: 


that 


the word he Ist 


ed cr 


0 bov 


step. 
idly. 


ving 


d) by the 
St. James Howes was a 


in: American from his hat to his 


boots, and by 


Face wl 


all those featu 


ich are at once ide 


res of 


itical 


every race and absolutels different. 


the 
with 


Mr. House made some ashamed, under 


the-breath statement anent 


try, sal 


his decent conduct, but 


ne 


“same ¢ 


permost in his breast was triumph 
the fact that 


him. | 


t gave 


Mr. Howes was 


us a certain pi 


afra 
wer. 


out 
inh 


flag,” ete., in extenuation 


the emotion ul} 


over 


id 


B 
, 


eur joy in this was short-lived, sO rapid 


were emotional transitions becoming i1 


this quiet village; for the me 


re we 


of the young man, though limited to fly 


ing coat-tails, the more we liked him. 


Then, too, he was sketching 


having been gathered from 


believe d 


him 


imitative even 


the 


in his 


news 


Euge ne, who 


art 


But the Illustrator’s sympathy went out 
to his double. 


ng th 


at no 


He maintained 
one could do 


with 


good 


fee] 
Work 


while expecting a hand on the coat collar 
and the rea ntle 


any ml 
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nute, 


PLACE 


-~- 


* 
Waren Haceey 
~ i 


hour 


came 
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longed to make a cle: breast 
Mr. Howes and explain by what 
t he had taken his name. 
this 


We 


character of 


for us o1 


not at 


*« arranged 
did 
this 


arket morning. 


Ww 1c weekly 


as made plain to us only in th 
An old flour sacl 
een dumped down in our courtyard 

side of one of the farmers’ 
which made festal the day. It was 


vibrant 


it w 
sinister fashion. 


many 


sack; suddenly it moved and 
silent, heaving 


The 


us, especially this last one 


egan a progress toward 


ourselves consciousness of 
rose he rore 
commission, for which we had not atoned. 


It came on, quiet, sacky, 


There 


lw 


ind We 


humping 
Luei n abo It, 
Only the iro 
and this nev 
iron table did 
between its 


was no Eugene or 
were in its path 
stood between us 
But the 


caught 


in horrors. 
Ss; once 
the sack subsided, squealing, 

went out into the pig market. 

returned 


nfidence (yet 


who would 
| 


tt fear a pig in a poke?); we walke 
ong the clean-serubbed pork rs. We 
We even 


account. 


vere generous in our wishes. 

hoped that Mr. Howes, on our 
was not missing the uplifting sight of 
All our animosity 
determined to steal 
might if we 


pe rfectly spotless pigs. 
departed—we 
so that he 
him, 


away 
found 
a corner, doing pigs 


not see us 
quailing in 
hurriedly. 

The opportunity for expiation came. 
Behind the Hétel de Ville, behind the 
fattest of farmers’ wives, on the smallest 
of stools, with the most inconspicuous of 
color boxes, sat St. James Howes, timor- 
We stood directly back 
a rise of ground, an excellent 
composition for the Tllustrator presenting 
itself. But the struggle was short: he 
snapped the rubber band about his port- 
folio and prepared t® withdraw. 

Yet even as he swung about, St. 


ously painting. 
of him on 


James 
Howes made a definite movement, not the 
in our direction, but the 
obvious searching in his pocket for his 
paint-rag for the wiping of his brushes. 
This was not extraordinary, yet our at 


one of looking 
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tention was 
hand 
than the 
costume. It 


flowed, it 


arrested, for the paint-rag 
something flam 
usual bit of discarded 
his knee, it 
bunch up. 

hard. It 
this somewhere 


Hoboken 


hosts iry 


1 
in his was 


more 
ovant 
draped 
refused to 
Wi at it 


over 
very Was a 
written 
towel 
woven In 
red letters across the border. “St. James 
House,” ran the ] 

We de scended 
the 
cover the red 


gend. 
ipon the painter, who 


dropped towel and endeavored to 


border by shuffling on it. 
He was the first to speak. 

‘IT guess you’re Mr. Howes,” he shakily 
hegan; “perhaps | 
I’m not really 


should explain that 


, 


‘Neither are we.” said the Tllustrator. 
from under his feet 


to him. 


wrenching the towel 
and “ Tl-o-u-s-e is 
just the way we spell it, too.” 

This is 
1s told. The re are some pictures in mv 
mind: delighted that we had 
found our enemy to be a long-lost cousin: 


returning it 


the end, is it not? The story 


Lucien, 


Eugene, willing to skip the steps for him 
at dinner if we were pleased 


as another. 


one frane 
is as good Before we three 
had finished deseanting upon the curious 
complications attendant upon theft, from 
up the street came the sound of fife and 
band. 
Lucien and Eugene, aprons dis 
carded, poured out with the townsfolk. 
We gained the archway just as the yellow. 
Do 
you say that the band played every Sat- 
urday night? Yes, but a band’s a band 
for all that. We fell in behind: left 
right; left — right: with babies 
on their farmer with a 
writhing sack, the village idiot, and, 
a bent old laundress who 
had issued from our kitchen. 

Her burden was heavy, and the 
trator swung it to his shoulders. By the 
flare of the lanterns we recognized a 
bag, borne proudly through the 
town, true heroine of this adventure, and 
ox Wash Me Clean ” shi 


for our iniquities. 


drum and There was no more 


sery ice, 


swaying lanterns reached our corner. 


fathers 
shoulders, a 


feebly in step, 


Mlus- 


linen 


pleaded sweetly 





The Professor 


BY HENRY 


Assistant Profe r of Es 


HE college professor as he appears 
T in American novels and upon the 
American stage is so picturesque 
that I should like to forget the dangers 
of the caricature. 
mild 


He is presented as a 


individual, with vacant eyes, an 


absent mind, a long beard, and untidy 


clothes. This imagined professor wears 


his study, and looks 
through steel-rimmed glasses on a world 
which does not The 
sions touch him not, and in the presence 
of dollars or facts of 
existence he displays a help- 
lessness which is charmingly humorous. 
He lives and untroubled 
his books, dreams beautiful dreams, 
but 
economically and politically is supposed 
to the women-folk, inter- 
between the real and the 
paupers, feeble-minded, and Indians un- 
taxed. 

The average American knows that this 
slippered gentleman is a product of the 
genial imagination of our comedy-makers, 
and yet his own conception of the col- 


loose slippers in 


concern him. pas- 


and cents other 


touching 
serene among 
sees 
attractive unprofitable visions, and 


rank with 


as 


mediate men 


lege professor is not much nearer the 
truth. He imagines him, if my observa- 
tions are correct, as a dignified but severe 
individual with a trimmed beard, a cold 
eye, and a mysterious interest in 
jects of no earthly use to anybody. He 
to indifferent the 
necessities, and unsympathetic with the 
pleasures, of every-day existence. A\l- 
though he his cultivation and 
is impressed by the extent of his knowl- 
in his heart of hearts he feels, 
though he may never have acknowledged 
it, that the professor is futile in active 
life. and therefore merely ornamental in 
our civilization. 

The truth is that the average American 
knows very little about the college pro- 


sub- 


believes him be to 


respects 


edge, 


fessor, and takes few pains to know more. 
My legai friend, who motors in and out 
from his country residence and has time 
for golf in the afternoon and the theater 


SEIDEL 


CANBY 
glish ia Yale Univer 


talks 


cum 


or reading every evening, 


the 


to me 


enviously ot otium diaqnita 
of life in the 


not heed my ironic reply. 


and do 
The busine 


man, who knows that I have three mont! 


academic shades, 


a year free from college duties, assum: 
that it is all 
dulgently when | 


vacation, and smiles 


speak of my summer 


work. In discussions of affairs our con 
ments are likely to be dismissed as in 
undoubtedly they often 
-—before they are heard, on the principl 
the 


practical are 8 
that governed the medievals when 
distrusted in advance all that a 
might have to say of religion. 
is clear what the financial world 
of wildeat 
sends the 
the catalogue; strong evidence 
that it little the colleg 
community, for few professors have 
surplus worth stealing. 

After all, the animal not 
so much from the rest of the eommunit 
in fact, he 
The modern professor is more usually 
man of the world than a recluse. Hi 
knows good cigars, as well as good pi 
tures and good books. He enjoys hi 
club with a very human enjoyment. As 
a golfer or tennis-player he is often abov: 
the average. His talk, if a trifle dog 
matie inclined to stray from th 
cardinal American topics—business, at] 
leties, and 
rarely pedantic, and far more intelligib! 
than the dialect of the motorist or thi 
jargon of baseball. If he wears un 
fashionable clothes, they more often in 
dicate an unfortunate economic conditio1 


lawyer 
And 

think 
us, since every enterpris 
its circulars to all 


college 


hames < 


knows about 


does ditt r 


is scarcely a different speci : 


and 


automobiles, anecdotes 


than a disregard of his neighbors, and 
when he holds back from social and 
municipal activities it is often for the 
same reason. If he is little skilled i 
commerce, at least he knows as much of 
the lawyer’s, 
business as they do of his: 
Prick him in his pride, 
his purse, his likings, or his intolerances, 


the banker's, or the mam 
facturer’s 


perhaps more. 





rHE 


nd he will bleed quite as if he were a 
financier or a politician. In short, he is 


being true, it is curious that lh 

be regarded as unsympathetic, as 
to the life about him. Indeed, 

is indifference, | that it 
the pro- 


held at 


from life. It is irrita 


believe 
as much Ame rica’s as 
It is not pleasant to be 


t! 
ut 


nye 


neet constantly with the assumption 


intellectual interests are alien t 
l And th not 
visely perhaps, but quite humanly, some- 
taliates. Phe 
who is 

thought, 

among 


defend 


ris s 


nature. protessor, 


business man who 


to. the 
held in 
coteries. I 
attitude, 


indifferent 
often 


adk mie 


too 


this especially 


to superciliousness; nev- 
But the 
familiar with seems 
almost pathetically interested 
i tical life, 
just ry theories it 
teach. And this is 
would expect as the result of his pro- 
The li 


i history. 


ompre he I sible ° 
most 


{ 


prac 
the 


+34 


siness to what 


study of biology, or 


or Shakespeare, is pulls 


man as soap-making; teaching 
the 


inaging a f 


exercises sympathies as much 
land. 
conclusion tl 
biame lack of harmony be- 
the and the parents of 
he must teach should fall more often 
hout than the colleges. Its 
gers, its effects upon teaching, I shall 
uch upon later. 
| fear 


race 


actory or selling 


the 


short. I am driven to 


for the 


teacher 


within 


little 


regards 


there is doubt 
the 


recogni Zing 


that the 
prof ssor 
this 
afraid 
the 
» one 
nust teach our children, that knowledge 
must be accumulated, culture 
thoughts set but 
to feel, that pro- 
are merely necessary conventions 
associated with the 
ealled colleges, to 
boys for an experience which custom 
makes the hope that thev 
ay learn is better for them 
and the social 


tion which they must possess. The 


American 
is ornamental, and 
fact I am not so resentful as 
ifraid of the results. Why deny 

Reason instructs us that some 


in 


+? 


presented, 


germinating: we con- 
tinue nevertheless. our 


fess¢ yrs 


finishing - schools, 


] 


which we send our 


necessary, in 


what it to 


snow, 


emerge with posi- 


place 


PROFESSOR 


f the professor in this process is felt to 
be time-honored and eminently respect- 
able. With the college songs, the college 
curriculum, and the college bills, 
part of the life which we are buying for 
uur children. But we 
of him. If our 
thusiasm his 


or his work, we 


he is 


expect little more 


youngsters express en 
for personality, his 


nildls 


1 
crank. 


ideas, 
are 
ng the fanatic or the 


ing to voice the sentiments of a typical 


\merican, which is 


to say a | 


commercial, 
not, mind you, what they 
say, they think, but what they 
feel. Perhaps I am unjust, but I do not 


ae 
thi 
LHINK SO, ] 


community ; 
or what 
myself come from a business 
family and a business community. 

The 


astrous 


results might have been as dis- 


for the college professor as an 
equivalent attitude has proved for certain 
branches of the clergy. 
has been expected to be 
has 


The professor 
ornamental; it 
that 


liv ing wave 


mad clear 
ie were content with a 
ould be allowed—nay, 
continue in a merely ornamental capacity. 
Neither as teacher has he 
often succumbed to the temptation; he 
has usually been unaware of it; and this 
solely, I think, to the absorbing 
of modern research, and_ still 
more to his artistic conscience, for teach- 
ing is an art. 
Neve rtheless, 


sometimes been 


encouraged—to 


as scholar nor 


is due 


interest 


as critics of our 
testified, the professor 
America. Nor will he 


takes his work 


colleges 
numerously 
not 


ave 


| 
has 
intil 


ously 


satisfied 
Ame rica more st ri- 
The business of the professor con- 
sists of teaching and research. 
will probably take 

results tangible 


commercial 


Re search 
of itself. Its 
tangible that 
generation is begin 
them—and 
Furthermore, 


care 
are -SO 
even a 
to 


tion is 


ning faseina 


the 
successful research can b 
tested with little difficulty 
ind without undue strain upon the judg 
ment, college promotions have been most 


approve its 
great. 
products of 


Wwe igh d 


and 


frequently estimate of 
published is clear evi 
candidate. But 
rood teaching is elusive, subject to false 
its effects, hard to 
time and trouble to 
Henee it is important that 


made upon an 
A hook 


for or against a 


research. 
dence 
testimony, slow in 
requiring 
out. 
the outside world should endeavor to en 
courage the teacher, sho 


estimate, 
a4 arch 


ld aT mand much 
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of him, and pay him in appreciation for 
Hence if it thinks the 
ornamental, it strikes a 
itself. 


what it gets 
teacher me rely 
blow at him and 
might 
teach- 
our 


Even under circumstances that 


dampen enthusiasm, ardent, eager 


has certainly not slackened in 


Ing 
It takes more than indifference 
When I first 


myself one of a 


colleges. 
curb an art. began to 


teach, I 


of youngsters, all 


found group 
and all 
had consciously 
aimed from beginning at the aca- 
life; drifted 
it, lured by its opportunities or repelled 
by the 
the 


were 


novices en- 
Some 0 us 


the 


thusiasts. 


demic some of us had into 
impossibility of doing elsewhere 
that But all 
united by a resolve. We 
school 
we had also come 
And we 
could not see 
had 
could not keep vivid, alive, 
the lecture 


things interested us. 
common 
had come under good teachers in 
But 
der bad teachers. 
that if we 
work 


and c lege. un- 
were resolved 
results from our 
once we learned it,—if we 
and awake in 
give up the 

those who 
have never taught eall “the active life.” 
are all a little dis- 
illusioned by now. T suppose all of us 
are uncertain as at the beginning of how 
teach; that all of us are 
the results of teaching must 
the eyes of faith. But 
have pro- 
world; none 
The art of 


chair. we would 


profession and go into what 


| suppose that we 


much we can 
aware that 
often be seen by 
none of us thrown up our 
the 


of us have wished to do so. 


fession and into 


rong 


te aching is too absorl ing. 
My the 


say to me, “ How monotonous it must be 


friends outside college gates 
to teach the same thing over and over!” 
Nonsense! You teach the same 
thing how ean you, when each 
time it must be fitted to different minds? 


They say, “ How tiresome to be always 


never 
twice: 


unwilling ears!” Tiresome! 
the more adven- 
And even the eul- 
tural neglect in the American home, and 
the curious intellectual deadening which 


shouting at 
The unwilling, 
turous is the effort. 


more 


oceur in American 


schools. 


minds 


seems to many pre- 
paratory made these 
student Occasionally 
sluggish, sometimes inattentive perhaps, 
but unwilling; and if 
uneonsciously so, then hostile not to the 
teache r. but to the 


cipline of thought. 


have not 


unwilling. 
not consciously 


new idea or the dis- 
I speak as one large- 
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ly ignorant of the battles of the market 


place and stock-exchange, which our 


weekly story-papers have made so rr 


mantic, and thus am subject to 
vet ] 


ences in the run of daily work are mor 


correc 
dare 


tion: 


assert that few exper 


stimulating, more exciting, than teac! 
ing. 

I do not mean that the performance 
thrilling the 


quickly 


unde reraduat: 
callous to all but the 

But to the 
teacher the hour is charged with quic] 
silver. You see the minds of the thirt 
their faces. Yi 
when the 


for class 
become 


sensitive 


strongest stimuli. 


odd men below you in 
feel their 
interest 
tell. 
another, 
must be swung 
the field of 
stronger charge of electricity, 
effort in 
vous work, but it is quite as interesting, | 
think, as a 
and the materials with which one works 
far the 
when there are of an importance 


current 
pol T 


atte? 


re sponse 


sets strongly, and your 
You feel the relapse when, on 
they begin to drift 


like 


an electro-magnet, by son 


away, 


and 
back, particles 

some more 
vigorous yourself, It is ner 


business deal or a lawsuit; 


agreeable; results 
results 
infinitely more great. 


are more 


In short, teaching is a publie servic 


in which enthusiasm is easy, but a ser 
vice of infinite delicacy upon which r 

or apparent failure always waits. How 
essential is it that the publie should be 
indifferent neither to the shortcomings 
nor to the success of the teacher! How 
important that the work into which h 
himself should be _ held 
than perfunctory, more than ornamental! 
How foolish to cool 


his task, when that task is, 


throws mor 
the eager artist at 
or should be, 
the shaping of the next generation! 

Indeed, the thrust 
professor. It is the community that suf 
fers. The teacher will teach, if he is 
worth anything, until he is muzzled 
And if he is a scholar he will devote him- 
self to the most difficult research. But 
the breed is human. They would cer- 
tainly teach better, their research might 
be better directed, if the public, their 
actual employers, were less indifferent to 
their work. Ask and it shall 
America asks too little 
college professor. 

Ner is he sufficiently rewarded. I do 
not wish to harp upon the ancient theme 


beyond the 


be given 


unto you. of the 





THE 
underpaid professor. That plaint 
wn tiresome to academic as well 


udemic ears, the more so since 


never have been a complaint, 
ing. The professor is not the 
His life is 
mind. He 
ources not so readily opened to the 
affairs. If he cannot 


automobiles and the opera, never 


sufferer. 


of the 


primarily 


is in possession 
| man of 


oks, nature, and the greatest of 


right of 
and opportunity. If he 


s, thinking, are his by 
must 


bill days, 


life-insuranes 


petty irritants of 


dates, and pay- 
vith the proper atmosph« re of his 
nevertheless that 


more 


ents 
work is more 
congenial, rewarding in it- 
than 
perhaps painting, music, or 
ire It is not the 
ers most from the limitations which 
lack of a true ivi 


self, more stimulating other. 


lit- 


W ho 


any 
xcept 
professor 
+7 
living wage imposes 
his wife. He 
, most unfortunately cramped 
condition. Many and many a 
1as never taken the sabbatical year 
vhich his college allows him for stimulus 
d inv could not 
ford I remember a talk of pictures, 

cathedrals, of and 

ropean cities with an aging professor 
Never 


sensitive to 


pon him: it is not even 
it is true 
his 


} 


stigation because he 


men thoughts in 


rhetoric in a small college. 


AVE | known a man more 


e impressions of other cultures: not 


any men, to judg from his work, have 
been so capable of turning all experience, 
nd especially such experience, to profit- 
le ends; but his talk London 
nd Paris in the seventies: of conditions 
yw merely historical, of men Jong dead. 
He had gone abroad when graduated 
rrom college. In 
he had never been able to go again. 
course, if he had not married! 
they will marry, these professors ! 
here, too, there are limitations. A 


lege statistician 


was of 


forty years of service 
Of 
But then 
And 
col 
recently asserted 
that on the present salary basis the pro- 
essor can hope to afford, on the average, 
two-fifths of a child! Again, if the pro- 
fessor lives a life apart in order that he 
may he thrown neither with his economic 
equals, culturally and eduea- 
tionally his inferiors, nor with his educa- 
tional equals, who set a financial pace he 
cannot follow 


has 


who are 


if he lives a life apart, he 


PROFESSOR 


must forteit the 


place in the 
hich every self-respecting 


community 


citize hn ce Sires ; 
] } 


ie must forfeit influence. and 


condemn 
But he is 
all its minor 
his life is on the 


himself to a narrow society 
ot the chief sufferer. With 
hardships, 
nost attractive that 

The 


community. The 


whole the 
America offers. 
suff rer, ol 


chief course, is the 


factory of knowledg: 
is ope rated for it. In the long run 
controls the finances, and it 


sutput. 


controls the 
If it is pleased to run the plant 
short allowance of lubricant and 


should be 


The ( nein Ss 


on a 
Ti) ] 
ruel, 


re sults. 


there no quarrel with 


whir along; some 
of them as fast as they can, some of them 
too slowly. And the stockholders, having 
the installation, shut up their 
and are ‘riticize (with 


paid for 


pockets, content to 
than diserimination) the 
imperfectly finished product which their 


Ask and it shall be 


uu wish better edu 


more severity 
education turns out 

given unto you. If vi 
for it as strenuously and as 
intelligently as you 


cation, ask 
ask for dividends: 
pay reasonably for it 
If vou desire that 
should be with in 
competents or open o1 ly to men of in 
dependent fortunes, continue to 
the the professor while 
the cost of living rises and you will get 
just that result with all its 

dangers. And, finally, if 
your colleges should be 
schools. be eareful lest 
of the professor dulls, 
wish. The profession of 
the profession of 


agreeable 


; and you will get it. 
this 
either crowded 


inspiring profes 


sion 


keep 
down wage of 
attendant 
wish that 


finishing- 


you 
mere 
the enthusiasm 
and you get your 
and 
highly 
highly stimulating. But, 
like the other prot ssions, the V have their 
full the human 
nature. They are eqvally liable to slug 


teaching 
re search are 
and 
share of weaknesses of 
gishness, equally dependent upon the at 
titude of the Deny or 
hamper their usefulness, and they 
become less 


community. 
will 
useful; ask much of them, 
and you will get some part at least of 
that which you ask. 

I have written in a previous paper of 
the lovable, energetic, misguided 
graduate, and of the tact, the skill, and 
the guiding force which are 
if he is to be really educated. It 
that the defects of 
quickly show themselves. 
that the 


under- 


necessary 
is here 
the professor most 
And it is her 
attitude of 


already discussed 
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average America toward the professor and 
attitude 
indifferent, and perhaps just a 
the 
For this attitude makes teaching 
difficult, and it difficult to 
good men to teach. 


things intellectual, an which is 
ee rtainly 
little works 


contemptuous, greatest 
harm. 
makes it get 
A really good professor should be a 
three gentlemen at once. He 
should be able to teach; and though the 
desire to 


Cerberus 


teach is strong and common, 
the power to teach, as we who trv know, 
is slow of growth and rare in its achieve- 
ment. He should be a good scholar; for, 
from the 
search, good teaching, as is well known, 
proceeds except mind 
fruitful investigation, deep- 


knowledge, 


aside value of successful re- 


seldom from a 
trained in 
stored with and creative in 
science, in criticism, or in the realm of 
the The conflict 
teaching and research, of which we hear 
like the 

It exists only through a 
misunderstanding. 


imagination. between 


so much, is eonflict of science 


and religion. 
It exists only because 
of the proneness of the academic author- 
ities to the rather 
the educational manifestations of 
a power which all good teachers should 
Finally, the professor should be 
an admirably sane, admirably broad, ad- 
mirably human individual. And really 
such a man is not to be had by advertis- 


recognize scholarly 


than 


nNossess, 


ing in the evening paper or by correspond- 


ing with an employment agency. 
Actually the American attitude tow- 
ard the academic profession makes the 
task doubly difficult. 
American 


Time and again 


who have amassed 
money enough for their children’s chil- 
dren, or a whole college faculty, are led 
hy a eurious distrust of the intellectual 
life or is it for the 


-to drag away the promising 


parents 


contempt mere 
teacher? - 
desires, and in 
ability, has shown himself qualified for 
the academic 
thrust 


zon who, in tastes, in 
order to 


into business, where 


profession, in 
against 
We, in 
our cloistered simplicity, are at a loss to 
understand their point of But 
we understand too clearly the limitations 
thus thrust upon us in our search for 
recruits from among those to whom the 
road to culture has been open. As for 
the youth with all the qualifications but 
no money, he must be willing to risk 


him 
his will he makes more money. 


view. 
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financial instability, and he must mak: 


his choice at a time when new tastes 


burn within him for gratification, and 


when the desire for marriage and a hom 


is like a rosy beacon urging him on th 
All this 
does not help the college to find materia 
the 


again we see 


path to speedy independence. 


which at best is rare. Time and 
the men we want reluctant 
ly turn to less congenial or less hazardo 
pursuits. 

But I would not insist upon this point 
Perhaps by some ob 
secure choice of the fittest, we draw if not 
the best at least the most worthy into th: 
academic fold. Much more 
the inherited attitude of 
eraduate. I inherited, 
not his own, as is proved by the fact that 
his college 


It is a belief impressed 


the ope ration of 


serious S 
the under 
say because it is 
he loses much of it as expe 
rience progresses. 
upon his subconsciousness by his earlier 
environment, that the things of the mind 
are unsympathetic, are ornaments mer 
ly. are non-essentials. When his pa 
ents feel that the professor and the lif 
of the professor and the thoughts of the 
professor are alien, or that a college d 
gree is like a well-cut coat, useful not 
itself but only 


the circumstance is 


in its effect upon others. 
hid from him 
And this prejudice against knowledge is 
a barrier the must try, 
and often try vainly, to overcome befor 
he can begin to teach. 

The bell 


assembles. 


not 


which teacher 


the hour. The class 
Here is a group of fresh 
minds in fresh bodies, minds half-trained 
or ill-trained, ill-stored. It 
is the professor’s business to train them, 


strikes 


unstored or 


to store them: and he, if he has acquired 
any wisdom in his search for knowledge, 
is aware of how little he himself really 
knows, is still more aware of the exces 
sive difficulty of that 
little what can be taught, what is worth 
teaching to these this time, in 
And he is still more keenls 
alive to the difficulties of transmission 
He knows that he 
tune constantly the energy 
which pass from his mind to the class, 
for otherwise those sensitive but slowly 
adjusting receivers will catch no message. 
Outside the there 
present wars rumors of 
educational policies, 


choosing from 
men, at 
their mood. 
and re- 


must tune 


waves of 


class-room are 


wars 


ever- 
and over 


systems, changing 











THE 


itegories ot knowledge to fit changing 
iditions, opinions as to what to teach, 
s different as if one doctor should say, 


Give the patient digitalis,” and another, 


Fill him with bromides.” He must 
llow the course of these battles, take 
side, urge his own opinions, and suf- 


But at the same 
he knows that these are but diplo- 


r or gain by them. 


tie skirmishings, after all; that the 
contest is in the class-room: that 


w much is taught is even more impor- 
t than what is taught. He must de- 
upon what is worth teaching? he 
st also do that equally difficult and 
important thing, teach. Every 
rrier in the road, every brake upon his 
hindrance to American 
and, next to his own short- 
ng the greatest of obstacles is the 
difference to the means of education 
careless commercial America. Our 
ty governments are illuminating ex- 
ples of the results of such an attitude. 
colleges are instances of how much 
n be accomplished by devotion 
thusiasm in the face of it. 
I am only too well aware that the cur- 
rent American belief that the professor 
unsympathetic and often merely or- 
imental is sometimes justified by the 
cts. Some of us are pedantic and prag- 
atieal. Some of us are indifferent to 
he course of events outside the gates, 


r more 
rogress is a 


cation 


nas 


and 


d too sure that since the heart of the 
vorld is unchanging, its brain is a con- 
nt also. Many of us are selfish in our 


rsuit of narrow research or flattering 
pularity; many are petty-minded and 
ve upon intrigue as politicians upon 
raft; many of us merely talk when we 
hould be teaching. Most of us, indeed, 
have made our choice from among the 
teacher’s seven deadly sins: contempt, ar- 
rogance, vanity, subservience, meanness, 
elf-absorption, laziness —of which the 
reatest is contempt of the world, and 
least popular, laziness. But almost 

to a man we are loyal to our profession, 
nd we wish not fewer hours or more 
listinetion or more money (except as 
orking capital), but a more active in- 
terest in our efforts, and a demand, 
vhich is at the same time more rigorous 
nd more intelligent, for results. Ask 
nd it shall be given unto you; not com- 
pletely, for education as a science is still 
Vot. CXXVI.—No. 755.—98 
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uncertain, and as an art will always re- 
main difficult; but more abundantly than 
now. We are trying to intellectualize 
the business and scientific energy of 
America just as a century ago the earlier 
college intellectualized the theological and 


professional energi¢ s of the country. We 
are trying to teach a man how to live 
while being successful in business. We 


are trying to train men to find out what 
is really useful in life. Criticize, blame, 
oppose the process, and make your de- 
mands as exacting as will, but do 
not Indifference i 


you 
be indifferent to it. 
education’s primal curse. 

I know a college professor who is busy 
completing a long life of work. In his 
youth he fought through the Civil War, 
and then turned his energies into the 
no less strenuous battle for American 
scholarship. To be near him was to be 
charged with electricity, so that the stu- 
dents who came under influence 
gained a new consciousness of the value 
of wide and accurate knowledge. And 
even the hopeless Philistines, whose ideals 
were those of the market-place, learned 
to speak with respect at least of the 
shining ones of the intellectual life, as 
the awed barbarians learned to reverence 
the beautiful gods of Greece. When 
he found that his teaching ceased to vary 
with the varying needs of his class, he 
left the class-room, and untiringly began 
to pour out from the storehouse of his 
mind the accumulations of his long 
career, vigorous, interested, effective as 
when he began. If the academic profes- 
sion ean attract and hold and give oppor- 
tunity to such men, it need not ask for 
condolence; rather the professor may say 
like Hotspur in “ Henry IV.”: 

“Nay, task me to my word; approve 
me, lord.” 

But the professor is human. If Amer- 
ica regards him as ornamental, he may 
turn lazy on her hands and snuggle down 
into a life which, with all its limitations, 
is for men of taste and culture the most 
delightful in the world. If America 
dampens his enthusiasm, if he is asked 
to be merely a cultivated and _ inef- 
fective gentleman, it is the community 
and not the professor who will suffer 
most from such a policy; it is the com- 
munity who will pay most heavily for 
the mistake. 


his 




















































































































Olive’s First Story 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HE boy who delivered The Evening 

Banner to those citizens of Den- 

byville sufficiently enlightened to 
subseribe for it was supposed, in the 
course of his duty, to reach David Stew- 
art’s house about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Very often he was behind 
time, as Olive Stewart realized to-night 
in bitterness of spirit. After a slight, 
unavoidable delay, she had rushed home 
from school, arriving breathless at five 
minutes past four, only to languish for 
an impotent hour at the front gate, await- 
ing his tardy appearance. If, when he 
finally came, he would look conscious of 
his delay, or express fitting remorse, she 
could forgive him more easily. But she 
knew he would merely toss the news- 
paper to her without stopping, as he had 
done several times before, and go on his 
way with an air of brisk efficiency, mad- 
dening in the circumstances. 

For Olive knew, too, that it was not 
because his route or his list of patrons 
was lengthened that Johnny Carroll was 
late. It was because he had stopped to 
listen to a hand-organ, or watch the 
work on a new building, or chat with 
some friend, or even take part in an 
exciting game several of his chums hap- 
pened to be playing on the sidewalk as 
he approached their homes. She had 
often seen him indulge in these diver- 
sions during the months before her per- 
sonal interest in The Banner had waxed 
so strong; and from the broad tolerance 
of her fifteen years she had judged him 
leniently, reminding herself that he was 
young and a boy. To-night his tardi- 
ness seemed almost a criminal offense. 
She had serious thoughts of writing 
about it to the editor of The Banner— 
thoughts checked just in time by an 
illuminating memory. No, she could 
never write that letter. She had no wish 
to wreck Johnny’s future, she merely 
wanted him to see the error of his ways; 
and there was a reason now why the 
slightest word from her might influence 


the editor to the boy’s utter undoing 
even to the loss of his job. 

She took the reason out of her pock 
and read it again, for the sixth ti 
that day. It was a note dated thr 
weeks back, on paper so frequently rm 
and re-read, so lovingly handled, so « 
stantly carried in pockets, school - ba; 
and the leaves of books, that it was 
most worn out Her eyes, howev 
gloated over each ‘iliar word with 
zest of one seeing it .or the first time. 

Office of The Evening Banne 

Dear Mapam,—We accept with pl. 
ure your story entitled “Caleb Gree: 
Awakening,” and we thank you for se: 
ing it to us. A check in payment 
reach you in due time. 

Sincerely yours, 


H. E. Buair, Editor 
H. FE. Blair, Editor! Olive repeat: 


the words softly to herself, rolling th 
as precious titbits under her tongu 
She did not know Mr. Blair, but s 
knew of him—a great man, editor of 
great newspaper, yet, among all the « 
acting duties of his crowded life, findi: 
time to sweep the literary sky with pier 
ing eyes, and recognize a new star wh 
he saw one. She pictured to herself | 
thought of her—for of course he w 
thinking much about this new writer | 
had discovered, speculating as to her « 
vironment and what she looked like. H 
had no idea that she was so young—! 
“Dear Madam” showed that. The n 
turity of her style had deceived him, a: 
he probably saw her as a gray - hair 
woman, with the strong, sad face of o1 
who has Lived and Conquered Life, g: 
ing at this moment into the gloamin: 
with her brow resting on her hand. Oli 
reflected comfortably that this was e% 
actly the way she intended to look in 
few years more. In the mean tim 
though she did not realize it, there w: 
both strain and sadness in the gaze s 
fixed on the gloaming now; for it w 


Seah aie Bs 











Half -tone 


REACHED THE GATI SHE WAS LOST IN 








OLIVE’S 
o'clock, 


newly lit street lamp half-way down 
block was winking at her through 
dusk, a penetrating autumn 


the friendly yellow eye of 


early 
nd was making her teeth chatter, and 
Johnny Carroll did not come. 
later to-night than he had 
er been before, but she dared not leave 
post until he came. She had to re- 
there, really watching the corner 
sight, but 
zing at the distant gray sky- 


He was 


ist turn to come into 
sibly ga 
as if lost in its somber charm. If 


went away, even for a moment, she 


vy what Johnny Car- 
would rush through the gate, throw 
Ranner against the front door, ring 
bell, and rush off again; a maid would 
in the newspaper and hand it to 
member of the family, and the 
‘eatest Secret in the World would be 
maturely revealed, while the Most 
sutiful Plan in the World perished 
re it was born. 
No, decidedly, 
nees; but there no reason why 
he should not walk toward the corner, 
eeting Johnny and getting The Banner 
m him in a casual, offhand way. This 
enable her also to mention to 
in the measured terms of which 
had read in fiction, what she thought 
a boy who neglected the obligations 
a high office, as he was neglecting his. 


would happen. 


she would take no 


was 


had not been easy to hang over that 
and walk that sidewalk every eve- 

ng for three weeks without arousing 
suspicion of even a singularly con- 
ling family hers. She had 
iven, it was true, the explanation that 

r the past year, since she began to 
vrite,” had covered satisfactorily every 
ood and act of hers—she was “ think- 
g about a story,” and she wanted to be 

ne, 3ut she had never before wanted 

be suspended over the gate in front of 
er home every evening for three weeks; 

d while no one had yet connected this 
enomenon with the appearance of 
hhnny Carroll and The Evening Ban- 
it was becoming increasingly prob- 
that some one would. 

Suddenly a shrill whistle rent the at- 
nosphere, a brisk step rang on the side- 
valk, and the welcome figure of Johnny 
ime into view, moving at a speed which 
iggested that to reach this identical 


such as 


ble 
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spot at this particular moment had been 
to him the supreme object of a strenuous 
day. Sheltered by the gate-post and the 
twilight, Olive watched him approach, 
shaken by alternate hope and fear. She 
could hardly breathe in the uprush of 
emotion she experienced as he came near, 
but her secret was teaching her self- 
control, and when he reached the gate 
she was gazing pensively away from him, 
lost in a reverie he hardly dared disturb 
[It was not, indeed, until he 
stepped before her that she recognized 
and absently acknowledged his presence. 

“Oh, is that The Banner?” she asked, 
distantly. And then, “T’ll take it in,” 
she said; and, grasping the sheet in a 
hand that trembled, she strolled care- 
lessly along the gravel walk toward the 
swinging the newspaper at her 
side, with an air of supreme indifference. 
On previous evenings she had borne it 
up-stairs to her own 


actually 


house, 


room, and there 


alone, with none to mark her disappoint- 


ment if her story was not in it, nor her 
incredulous delight if it was, she had 
opened the sheets and turned to the 
fiction page which The Banner had made 
a popular daily feature. But to-night 
instinct, perhaps some electric 
thrill communicated to her by the paper 
which held the child of her brain, made 
her veer off to the right and stop sud- 
denly behind the wing of the 
where, sheltered from observation, she 
turned the pages rapidly and with in- 
creasing nervousness, until she came to 
the she sought. Every night for 
three weeks she had looked for her story 
in vain. But to-night— 

It was wonderful, it was impossible, 
it could not really have happened at all, 
but it was there—the first literary babe 
of hers that had ever been dressed in 
print, smiling at its palpitating mother 
from the first column, with her name 
under its name, that all the world might 
see whose child it was. With suspended 
breati: she read the title: 


CALEB GREEN’S AWAKENING 


3y Olive Stewart 


some 


house, 


one 


The type was strangely beautiful, she 
thought, and the story was longer than 
any other on the It filled 
columns. It was wonderful to her to 


page. two 
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realize all that had happened to it since 
she had sent it forth. It had been read 
and accepted. It had been put into type 
by printers’ hands. It 
had been proved up and read by proof- 
readers—who knows with what keen in- 
tellectual delight. And now, now, even 
at this moment, it was undoubtedly be- 
ing read by half the town. Yes, in the 
houses all around her, back of those dim 
windows and non-committal walls, ab- 
sorbed men and women were reading 
“Caleb Green’s Affinity,” by Olive Stew- 
art, and telling one another what they 
thought of it! 

Instinectively her eyes read down the 
columns, catching a familiar phrase here 
and there, but she checked herself in this 
selfish indulgence. The hour had come 
to reveal the Wonderful Secret, accord- 
ing to the Beautiful Plan, and she would 
not 


—actually set 


forego now, on a sudden impulse, 
the delight of which she had dreamed so 
long. But she did not go into the house 
at once. As her hand dropped to her 
side, still holding open the precious page, 
she stood still for a moment, staring 
dreamily before her. In her line of 
vision were trees and buildings and dis- 
tant moving figures, but she saw none 
of them. Instead, a bewildering castle 
shaped itself before her happy eyes—a 
eastle of indescribable beauty, made of 
the stuff of which dreams are made, yet 
resting on the secure foundation of labor 
and achievement. 

The voice of her little sister, eight 
years old, who had been sent in search 
of her, rose to her ears twice before she 
heard it, though Josie’s diction was sin- 
gularly clear for one of her tender age, 
and she had an incurable habit of em- 
phasizing her important words. 

“Mamma said she thinks you should 
come in,” she said now, briskly. “ She’s 
afraid you'll eatch cold in this damp 
lake air.” 

She caught Olive’s hand 
swinging it back and forth, unmindful 
of her silence, used to the abstracted 
moods of this superior being who was the 
central figure in her little world. Olive 
bent and kissed the upturned face tender- 
ly, almost solemnly, thinking as she did 
so, and thrilling with the thought, “ Josie 
doesn’t know it, but she’s kissing an 
Author.” 


and stood 
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In blithe unconsciousness of this hig 
privilege, Josie prattled on, relieving her 
self promptly, according to her custor 
of everything with which her memor 
was charged at that moment. 

“ An’ mamma says she doesn’t kn 
what’s come over you lately, ’cause you’: 
so unlike yourself. She’s ’fraid you’ 
going to be sick. Please come in, Olli: 
she wheedled. 

Olive yielded to the pull of the litt 
hand. 

“Ts father home?” she asked, as t! 
entered the hall, and she knelt to h 
Josie with the stiff buttons of her coat 

“Yes, an’ they’re all in the livir 
room—father and mother and Aunt Vi 
ginia an’ grandma.” 

Olive’s heart leaped as she hung Josi 
coat on the rack and put her own 
and hat beside it, but in the next insta 
a mild panie seized her. This was | 
hour, and there was no excuse for del 
Her stage was set, her audience waiti: 
Everything, so far, was working out 
most miraculously in accordance wi 
the Beautiful Plan— yet suddenly 
was afraid. What if the family did 


like the story? What if they disappro\ 
of her printing it without having t 


them about it? What if it was bad, aft 
all, and reflected discredit on them, | 
own people, and in a way responsible { 
her actions? Then, in one of her qui 
revulsions of feeling, she pressed Jos 
to her side and laughed. Whate 
criticism life held for her, she knew s 
had little to fear from the adoring cir 
beyond that closed door. And if her fir 
literary production was something s! 
had to “live down,” though she didn’t 
put it to herself in just that way, s! 
knew subconsciously that her famil 
would never believe it other than a wor 
of genius misunderstood by the publi: 
as works of genius are apt to be. Wit 
her arms around her sister, and clutc! 
ing her copy of The Banner so tight! 
that her hand afterward bore the imprint 
of its fresh ink, she opened the door a1 
entered the living-room, propelling Josi 
gently before her. 

They were all there, as the little gir! 
had said—three of them around thi 
table, on which the great reading-lam) 
had already been lit—her father, dee; 
in a magazine; her mother, intent on 4 
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bit of embroidery; her grandmother, at 
work on another pair of the brilliant red 
stockings with which Josie’s plump legs 
even then brightening the dying 
day. Those innumerable pairs of red 
stockings, knitted in close succession by 
the devoted old lady, were the cross of 
life. They were “beautiful 
she had been assured, very 
long. made of merino wool, and “not to 
be bought in the shops for less than two 
dollars a pair.” Josie was perfectly cer- 
tain that, left to herself, she would never 
buy them in any shop at any price, 
and said so with characteristic decision. 

Those stockings might be beautiful, as 
her family claimed, but many and heart- 
less were the jests of her friends at their 
expense; and Mr. Morgan, her next-door 
neighbor, had confided to Josie only last 
that it was solely by their aid, 
through seeing her standing at the gate, 
that he was able to find his way home 
one foggy night. With a despairing look 
at the unfinished stocking in her 
grandmother’s hands, Josie faltered on 
the threshold, preferring outer darkness 
to a nearer association with it, but Olive 
drew her along, finding a curious com- 
fort in the reflection that here at least 
was one auditor who would not be crit- 
ical. Everybody looked up as they en- 


were 


Josie’s 


stockings,” 


wer k 


now 


tered, and a certain expectant expression, 
characteristic of Mrs. Stewart when her 
older daughter was not with her, dropped 
now from her features like a discarded 


She regarded her ewe lamb with 
an expression in her eyes which Olive 
would never see in any other eyes in the 
world, however many she looked into. 

“Aren’t you cold, dear?” she asked. 
“Come to the fire.” 

Olive dropped a kiss on her head as 
she passed, touched her father’s shoulder 
with a tender hand, and sank into her 
favorite place on the hearth-rug before 
the huge open fireplace, in which several 
logs were blazing. She was still holding 
The Evening Banner with a desperate 
grip. Josie sat down beside her, turning 
her fat back coldly upon the red stock- 
ing, and feeling in her little pocket for 
the jackstones with which at this period 
she was whiling away her leisure hours. 

No one else spoke, though Aunt Vir- 
ginia, who was at the piano trying some 
new music, nodded to her niece over her 


ve il. 
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shoulder without stopping. 
familiar scene, in a 
yet to Olive it seemed different. There 
was a tenseness in the atmosphere, or 
perhaps it was merely the tenseness of 
her own nerves. Would they like her 
story? Would they? 

Holding the newspaper before her ex- 
cited face, she gazed at the page and 
wondered if those around her h ard the 
beating of her heart. She had to seem 
absorbed in The Banner for five or ten 
minutes — that part of the Plan. 
Then she must speak, but very casually, 
for the slightest evidence of self - con- 
sciousness would spoil the effect she had 
hoped to produce. 

After what her the right 
interval, she dropped the paper and spoke, 
and no one but Josie, playing with her 
jackstones on the hearth-rug beside her, 
noticed the strained pitch of her voice. 

“T’ve just been reading a story in The 
Banner,” said, rather breathlessly. 
“May I read it aloud, mother? I want 
to know if you think the author has made 
it end right.” 

™ Why, yes, of course, dear,” her moth- 
er said, promptly. “That will be very 
nice.” 

She glanced at the old clock, ticking 
solemnly in its dim recess. 

“ Supper will not be ready for half an 
hour,” she added, reassuringly. 

For Olive to read a story aloud to the 
family was not an unusual circumstance. 
She was watching the work of “real au- 
thors” with what she called an “eagle 
eye,” and hardly a week passed without 

demand from her for family judg- 
ment on this situation or that in maga- 
zine fiction. The 
ested her only as amateurs in her own 
town, real flesh-and-blood women, whom 
she knew or at least had seen remotely 
on the streets. One of them had gone 
to New York to win wealth and fame, 
and those left behind pronounced her 
name with bated breath, and told one 
another anecdotes of her youth. It was 
understood in the Stewart home that 
some day, years hence, the name of Olive 
Stewart might adorn a Banner page, but 
it had not occurred to any one but Olive 
that she would make her début there at 
the ingenuous age of fifteen. 

To-night, at her suggestion, every one 


It was all a 


familiar setting, 


was 


seemed to 


she 


some 


Banner writers inter- 
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but her mother looked resigned but un- 
enthusiastic. Her grandmother raised 
her eyes from her knitting to smile at 
her with gentle acquiescence. She would 
have smiled as gently and receptively if 
Olive had suggested a ghost-dance by 
the entire family, for the elder Mrs. 
Stewart took life calmly. Aunt Virginia 
turned from her piano with an audible 
sigh. Mr. Stewart, held fast by an 
article on the mysteries of high finance, 
had hardly heard his daughter’s words. 
Olive fixed him with a compelling eye. 
If—rare but possible oceurrence—he hap- 
pened to be more interested for the mo- 
ment in his reading than in her, some 
of the colors of her iridescent dream 
would fade to neutral tints. 

“ Please listen, too, father,” she plead- 
ed; adding, with delicate tact: “You 
know, mother says you’re the best critic 
in the family.” 

Her father raised his eyebrows and 
smiled at her with quizzical understand- 
ing. Then, laying his magazine on the 


table, face downward to mark his place, 
he leaned back in his big chair, and 
crossed his hands behind his head in his 
favorite attitude. 

“Go ahead,” he said, elegantly, and 
nodded to Josie, who had dropped her 


jackstones and was standing expectantly 
at his knee. She promptly climbed on 
his lap and euddled up to him, laying 
her cheek against his breast with a sigh 
of entire happiness. Not even the sight 
of the red stocking filling her immediate 
foreground could dim Josie’s perfect con- 
tent when she was with her father. Olive 
began her story in a voice suddenly clear 
and steady. Fear had left her as in- 
explicably as it had come, and she felt 
calm and self-possessed. 

““Qaleb Green’s Awakening,” she 
read, and stopped. Would they comment 
on the title? They would, and did. 

“Sounds rather slushy,” remarked her 
father, easily. “ Are you sure the story’s 
worth reading?” 

Olive dropped the paper and stared at 
him in consternation. She had thought 
it a beautiful and strangely arresting 
title. She was sure that if she had seen 
it anywhere she would have read the 
story under it. Startled words pressed 
against her lips, but she held them in. 

“The editor of The Banner printed 
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it,” she observed, coldly, after an instant 
of pregnant silence. “So he thought it 
was worth reading.” 

Her father looked snubbed. 

“Oh, all right; go on,” he said, and 
in the silence that followed Olive seemed 
to hear his unspoken words, “Get it 
over.” 

She read her story well—so well that 
the unconscious warmth and tenderness 
of her voice should have caught and held 
the attention of her hearers more than 
the tale itself. But each person in the 
little group was subconsciously following 
a different train of thought. Mr. Stew- 
art’s mind had returned to the mysteries 
of high finance, and had then moved on 
to some detail of his own business. The 
name “Caleb” had reminded grandms 
of some one she knew years ago. Aunt 
Virginia, still on the piano-stool and 
facing her beloved keyboard, was quiet- 
ly sorting some sheet music, and Mrs 
Stewart had begun to wonder whether 
the new cook would be equal to making 
the waffles ordered for the evening meal. 
Nevertheless, they listened—but not as 
those hanging breathless on a narrative. 

Olive’s hero was a guileless young 
countryman who, having met a lady on 
a railroad train, imagined for one bliss- 
ful day that he had found ia her the 
realization of his dream, only to wake 
from that dream when the day was done. 
The little tale was not as bad as it might 
have been. Reading it herself, long after- 
ward, it seemed to Olive rather surpris- 
ingly good for a first effort. But her 
family were not judging it from that 
standpoint. What they heard of it they 
assumed to be the work of what Olive 
called “a real author,” and they de- 
manded high literary entertainment in 
return for even their divided attention. 

Glancing up from the page at the end 
of paragraphs that seemed to her im- 
pressive, Olive studied their faces and 
waited for their tributes; but they lis- 
tened, when they listened at all, in un- 
responsive silence. The face of her father 
and that of Aunt Virginia never changed. 
Once her mother smiled, but absently, 
Olive realized, rather as if at some re- 
flection of her own, suggested by the 
story. There was an equal doubt in her 
mind as to whether her grandmother’s 
frequent nods meant acquiescence in the 
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points of the tale or merely increasing 
drowsiness. The heart that had leaped 
so lightly in Olive’s bosom a short hour 
ago seemed to be dropping down, down, 
down. Her voice flattened as she read, 
but she kept on steadily to the bitter 
end of her self-appointed task. When sh 
had finished there was a moment of si- 
lence, broken only by the sudden fall of 
a blazing log on the fender and the creak 
of her father’s great chair as he changed 
his position. Each member of the fam- 
ily was trying to recall enough of the 
make an intelligent comment, 
but for Olive that pause was filled with 
black despair. 

It was her grandmother who spoke first, 
and Olive realized, with a rush of affec- 
tionate feeling, that she had misjudged 
the dear, nodding head. 

‘I suppose something of 
could have happened,” the 
guardedly. 

“Humph!” 

This David Stewart’s character- 
istie note of impatience, and the aspiring 
author turned cold as she heard it. It 
was plain that whether the thing could 
happen or not was a matter of entire in- 
difference to her father. 

“T knew a man Caleb 
when I was a girl,” continued grandma, 
peacefully. “The first night I met him 
we were at a church sociable, and I wore 


story to 


that kind 
old lady said, 


was 


young named 


a new gray poplin dress. Before I had 
been there an hour the young man 
upset a plate of strawberry ice-cream 
down the whole front breadth, and it 
looked so bad I had to go home. It 
ruined the dress, for I was never able 


to get those spots out.” 

She sighed, turning the heel of the 
red stocking. Olive waited in anguish. 
Would they ignore the story altogether, 
after this diversion, or would they return 
to it if gently conducted ? 

“What did you think of the plot?” she 
asked, timidly. 

“T don’t see why people write such 
silly things nowadays,” said her aunt. 
“There’s enough going on around us all 
the time to make really interesting read- 
ing, if authors only knew it.” 

“T think it’s a story,” observed 
Josie, suddenly opening the eyes that had 
been closed in peaceful slumber for ten 
minutes, “’specially that about the dog.” 


nice 
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As the dog was solely a figment of 


Josie’s dream, everybody laughed, even 
the outraged author taking a wan share 
in the little ripple, though her 
seemed bursting with its woe. 
“What is it in the story that interests 
you, Olive?” her mother asked, gently. 
‘You spoke about the end. It 
to me that was logical enough.” 
Olive brightened. This was something 
but, oh, how differently the Wonderful 
Plan was working out 
had imagined! 
‘IT think it 


faintly, 


heart 


seemed 


from what she 
has a new plot,” she said, 
‘and —and an 
you know.” 


“ New 


i loquence. 


interesting one, 
Aunt Virginia’s voice dripped 
“Why, Ollie, what are you 
of? Noah whiled away the 
evenings in the Ark with stories founded 
on that plot, and we’ve been having them 


thinking 


ever since.” 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s so bad.” 

Mrs. Stewart’s voice, 
comfortable, checked the 
Olive’s lips. 

‘But what’s the use of it? Why was 
it written?” Mr. Stewart yawned and 
stretched out his hand for his magazine. 
“Old or new,” he added, “the thing’s a 
trifle, hardly worth attention I 
imagine what you saw in it, Ollie.” 

But Olive had borne all that she could 
bear. The Wonderful Plan, as originally 
conceived in her mind, had shown the 
members of her family grouped around 
her, wide-eyed, intent, even thrilled, while 
she read to them, and clamorous at the 
end for the author’s name. Instead, she 
had met not even the friendly criticism 
she could have endured more easily, but 
that harrowing attitude of all 
airy, utter indifference. As the contrast 
between what was to be and what really 
her, her wonder- 
and fell, while her 
“a real author,” so 


and 
words on 


soothing 


hot 


can’t 


most 


was suddenly overcame 
ful tottered 
vision of herself as 
clear, so near to her happy eyes an hour 


castle 


ago, became again merely a dim, remote 
figure at the far end of a long avenue 
of years. 
trying 
to swallow a great lump in her throat 
at the same time that she gulped down 
the biggest disappointment of her fifteen 
years of life. 

“T thought,” she began, and stopped a 


Now she was only a little girl, 
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moment, then ended her sentence with a 
rush—“ I thought perhaps you’d like it— 
I—wrote—it !” 

At the words every one in the room 
except Josie started, then straightened as 
if under the sudden foree of an electric 
shock. Her father’s hand, containing the 
magazine which he had just picked up, 
remained for an instant motionless over 
the table; then the magazine dropped 
from his relaxed fingers. 

“Eh? What?” he cried, 
at her with incredulous eyes. 
that?” 

But Olive did not hear him. Her 
mother’s arms had opened and into their 
safe shelter she fled, burying her burning 
face in the breast that had always been 
her refuge. 

“Tt’s my very f-first s-story,” 
sobbed. “ The very first I ever 
p-printed, and you didn’t 1-l-like it!” 

The last words came out with a child- 
ish gulp that carried a great stab of 
sympathetic pain to the maternal heart 
beating under Olive’s curly head. “ You 


because—because 


and stared 
“ What's 


she 


had 


said it was s-s-s-illy,” added the author, 
turning the knife in her wound with re- 
lentless hands. 

“Oh, my precious baby!” 


Her moth- 
er’s eyes were wet, too; her arms tight- 
ened their grasp. “ My own little girl! 
You know that if we had realized it was 
your story we would have loved every 
beautiful word in it.” 

“ Y-yes—but that’s j-just the p-p-point.” 
The stricken author raised her head and 
gazed at her cowering audience with 
streaming, reproachful eyes. 

‘I wanted you to like it for it-itself 
alone as a s-story, and not just bhe-cause 
it was m-mine.” 

“Ollie dear!” Aunt Virginia’s voice 
was shaken by remorse. “I’m so sorry I 
spoke as I did. I said the plot wasn’t 
new, but every one admits that there’s 
no such thing as a new plot nowadays, 
anyway. And—to tell the truth—I only 
got a vague idea of the story. I was 
thinking of something else.” 

“So was I.” 

Mr. Stewart’s voice was briskly matter- 
of-fact. At the bottom of his big, devoted 
father’s heart he felt worse than any of 
the others over Olive’s grief and chagrin, 
for, better than any one else there, he 
understood how real her suffering was. 
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Olive’s temperament was like his own 
He knew the height of the mountain-peak 
on which she had dreamed her dream of 
this hour, and the depths of the abyss i: 
which she was now plunged. This wa 
a crisis in her life, and the worst of 
all was, he realized, that whatever the 
future brought she would never quit 
lose the memory of it, nor the scar « 
the experience. In that moment he woul 
have given half his comfortable fortur 
if by doing so he could wipe forever 
from her mind and his own the memor 
of the past half-hour. He got up, went 
over to his wife’s chair, and laid a ver 
tender hand on his daughter’s 
which remained unresponsive 
that loved touch. 

“You see, my dear,” he said, “you put 
a pretty stiff proposition up to us, and 
well, we weren’t equal to it, that’s all 
You expected us to drop everything w 
were thinking of, and concentrate on 
stranger’s story as carefully as if w 
knew it was yours. Wedidn’t. I thoug! 
of what I’d been reading, and after that 
IT composed an important letter I’ve g 
to write to-morrow. I shaped the actua 
phrases I intend to use. And Virgini 
here, who doesn’t know anything about 
literature, anyway ”—this with brother 
ly ecandor—“ was thinking of the gentl 
man who’s going to be your uncle, and 
I can prove it.” 

“T was, but I’d like to know how y 
knew it,” remarked his sister, welcomin 
the little diversion. 

“Tt’s always a safe bet, at any time,” 
her brother told her. “But to-night | 
know he’s coming. While Olive was 
reading,you arranged the music you'r 
going to play for him in a nice littl 
pile. Isn’t that it—the heap on th 
left ?” 

Miss Stewart laughed and admitted 
that it was. Olive wiped her eyes. “ And 
now,” said her father, briskly, “we want 
to hear that story all over again”; and 
he put his hand under her arm to help 
her to her feet. 

But Olive, still kneeling beside her 
mother and dimly comforted by his 
words, shrank back into the shelter her 
arms afforded: and in that unconscious 
movement, the first she had ever mad: 
away from him, David Stewart received 
a blow that made him set his teeth. 


hea l 
even 
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‘Oh. I couldn’t read it again— 
ecouldn’t,” she stammered. 
“Then I will,” declared her father. 
He crossed to the hearth-rug, picked up 
he discarded Banner, and, still standing 
here, read the story aloud, a little un- 
adily at first and with a momentary 
ndeney to clear his throat, then as 
enderly and as understandingly as the 
ithor herself had read it. And as he 
lid so realization of Olive’s 
lream came to her at last. For here 
h, here now that they knew 
ere the wide-eyed interest, the strained 
ttention, the delight, and the apprecia- 


I real- 


some dim 


indeed, 


tion which she had seen in her vision 
f this hour. 
“Tt’s beautiful, dearest,” said her 


mother, when the story was finished, her 
sweet voice trembling. “It’s just beau- 
tiful. David, let me see how it looks.” 

They all wanted to see how it looked. 
Mr. Stewart returned to the table and 
spread the page out on its generous sur- 
face, while the family gathered round it, 
every member talking at once, about the 
type and the heading, the style of the 
the plot and its development. 
wanted to know when Olive had 
written it, and how long the editor had 
had it, and what he had said. Their ques- 
tions came faster than she could answer 
them. Their were shining, their 
voices eager and excited. Olive’s tears 
had ceased, but she took only a languid 
part in the talk that flowed around her, 
replying to their questions as briefly as 
could. Her wounds still rankled, 
though loving hands had drawn out the 
barbs so ‘unconsciously planted. 

“How did you feel when you opened 
the paper and really saw yourself in 
print for the first time?” asked her aunt. 
curiously, while the others were still 
staring at the printed page with fasci- 
nated eyes. For a moment Olive did 
not reply. In a flash of memory she was 
seeing again the dream castle she had 
looked upon as she stood alone an hour 
zo. Had it been only an hour ago? 
She felt as if she had lived a long, long 
time since then. At last, realizing that 
they were all waiting for her reply— 
“Funny,” she observed, tersely, and 


story, 


They 


eyes 


she 
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said no more, but crossed the room list- 
lessly and stood with her back to them, 
staring out at the night. Her father 
and mother exchanged a quick glance. 
Then, with an air of quick decision, her 
father followed her, caught her by the 
shoulders, and turned her round till she 
faced him. 

“ Now, see here, Olive, this won’t do,” 
he said, 
her with 
without 


with quiet emphasis, looking at 
eyes that were strangely soft 
their customary twinkle. “If 
it was true that we didn’t like your story, 
and you needed the knock-down blow o 
this experience, I'd let you take it—for 
in the end it would do you good. But 
it isn’t true, and you don’t deserve it.” 
He stopped for a moment, his heart con 
tracting under the expression in 
brown “You find me a pretty 
truthful parent on the whole, don’t you?” 
he added, when he could speak naturally 

Olive looked up at him as a patient 
ready for an operation might look at the 
surgeon she trusts. 

‘I don’t believe you would tell a lie 
for anything in the world,” she told him, 
with conviction. 

“We-ell, that’s saying a good deal.” 
For an instant Mr. Stewart looked mild- 
ly embarrassed. “TI don’t know that Id 
go that far,” he added. 3ut take this 
from me as a fact. You’re just a little 
beginner; you know that. But I think 
your story is a remarkable story for a 
girl of fifteen to write. I don’t believe 
anyone of fifteen, anywhere, could write 
a better one. And I’m just as proud of 
you as I can be.” 

The last with a 
gasp, for before he had finished speaking 
she had hurled herself into his arms. 


her 
eyes. 


sentence came out 


“Oh, father, that’s what I wanted,” 
she cried, “to have you say that—and I 
wanted it so dreadfully! I know you 


wouldn’t say it if you didn’t mean it 
but you do—I know you do—and I never 
was so happy in my life!” 
He kissed her, holding her close. 
“You'll print a lot of stories in your 
time, my girl,” he said, “but I guess 


we'll never get quite the thrill out of 
any of them that we’ve got from this 
one.” 


























































































































HE ist Citizen, so called as if he 
were one of those characters that 
Shakespeare numbered when he 

got tired of giving his people names, 
came in with Mr. Arnold Bennett’s book 
in his hand, and found himself prompt- 
ly confronted with the 2d Citizen. They 
had every air of being prepared for con- 
troversy across the helpless form of the 
Easy Chair, and the 1st Citizen began 
immediately : 
“What I 
ing abused or 
who 


that instead of be- 
berated by the travelers 
written there 
never a nation so well appreciated by 
well understood as a 


say is 


have about us, was 


its visitors, so 


whole, and when misunderstood so mis- 
understood to its good report if not ad- 
Here, for instance, is Mr. Ben- 
nett, who takes a fortnight and more of his 
time from writing the novels and plays 
which the public cannot get enough of, 


vantage. 


apparently, and gives it to a run across 
our country, and then makes a_ book 
about us: a book that I think cannot be 
equaled in the literature of travel for 
quick-witted observation and genial rec- 
ord of an astonishing range and variety 
of facts, for subtle perception of national 
character, and intelligent sense of na- 
tional temperament, and 

“Well,” the 2d Citizen challenged, 
“who finds fault with him for it? Who 
says anything different of his book ?”’ 

The ist Citizen, halted in his head- 
long career so abruptly, gasped in silence 
for a moment. Then he paused a little 
longer for reflection. Then he said: 
“Upon my word, I don’t know that I 
have seen any adverse criticism in print, 
or that I have heard anything of the 
sort except from a lady who said at 
sight of the book that she would like 
to put it in the fire, but really gave no 
reason for wishing to burn it. Still there 
must have been something in her mind, 
a tacit censure which she expressed in 
that violent form.” 

‘Perhaps she didn’t like realizing that 


he saw us so clearly because he found 

a sort of continentalization of the Fiy 
Towns, and himself a sort of prenatiy 
citizen of our commonwealth by virtu 
of having been born and brought up i 
the potentiality of our bourgeois apothe: 
sis. I remember our friend of the Eas 
Chair, here, once noting that the peo 
ple of those English Five Towns wer 
very like the people of about Five Hw 
dred Thousand American Towns—” 

“Not quite so many,” we ventured t 
interrupt, “but quite enough to make us 
feel the fellow-townsmanship of some of 
those bright, agile - minded, easy - man 
nered, gay, practical people of his.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter about the number 
of the towns in either hemisphere,” the 
1st Citizen returned. “ The thing is tha 
he was peculiarly well qualified to judg 
us. But here is the book of one of th 
earliest travelers among us,” and we wer 
interested to observe how the pretty, red 
eover of Mr. Bennett’s handsome duo 
decimo had mysteriously changed to 
the sober brown calf of an early nin« 
teenth - century volume, with thin, yel 
lowed leaves and print of 
the same complexion. It made _ itselt 
known to us as the Travels in Ame: 
ica of the Marquis de Chastellux, wh: 
visited these shores (when they reall: 
were shores) as a French officer i: 
the force coming to our aid, perhaps 
our salvation, under Lafayette. Th 
travels, interspersed with some battles 
covered the years 1780-1-2, and pretty 
well the whole of the thirteen States, 
lately colonies. The traveler was not 
shuttled back and forth in the railroad 
fliers between our prodigious cities north 
and south, and east and west, like Mr 
Bennett, but pacing or stumbling soberly 
on horseback, with now and then a lift. 
where there were carriageable roads, i! 
the coach of some hospitable friend, lh 
visited the different provincial capitals 
and sojourned in the seats of the mighty, 
the rich, the elegant, as people of that 


somewhat 
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rt went in those days. Yet with the 
disadvantages of his much longer stay 
and much more deliberate progress, he 
1w our things as clearly as Mr. Bennett 
I imself. 

“Te the Ist Citizen took the 
vords which we were going to say out 

our mouth, “there has been hardly 
ny observer, of the many and many 
etween these two, who surpasses them in 
perspicacity and fair- mindedness. Of 
these two, I should say that the later was 
the kinder, that the signally up-to-date 
Englishman saw us less censoriously than 


fact,” 


ie ancien-régime Frenchman who came 
help us throw off the yoke of the 
Englishman’s ancestors, or ancestors’ 
ing, or the king’s mistaken ministers: 
ne can’t be too precise in such matters. 
[he curious thing is that we were the 
poetry, the romance of both these friend- 
ly visitors, and that they succeeded in 
mvicting us of much more poetry, much 
more romance that we felt or feel our- 
selves guilty of. M. de Chastellux, when 
he finds us most to his mind, finds us of 
much the same pastoral quality as Sir 
George Trevelyan does in his history of 
our Revolution. What is very striking 
is that they both, M. le Marquis and 
Sir truth in our 
past conditions which has escaped our 
ywwn observers. The Englishman 
the charm, only too evanescent, of our 
pioneering or early agricultural period, 
democratic grace, caught from the 
abundance, the grateful return of 
land to the hands first to re- 
deem it from a desert, and to discover 
its fertility. The Frenchman, with aca- 
demie ideals of liberty and equality, is 
constantly coming upon the evidences of 
n aristocratic life in our colonial past: 
stately mansions and noble public edifices ; 
\ fashionably dressed society with elegant 
manners, with assemblies and all stated 
forms of a generous hospitality. But he 
is too honest and too wise a man to let 
you suppose there is nothing else. He 
distinguishes; he lets you into the secret 
that the ladies of Boston are more culti- 
vated, and the ladies of Philadelphia 
have more style, more world; that the 
Virginians and the Pennsylvanians are 
not of the same high aim or effect as the 
New-Englanders. and equally he abhors 
the brutality of the Southern poor whites 


George, divine a 


sees 


easy 


t new 


EASY 


CHAIR ey 


and the sordidness of the Middle States 
Quakers. He does not hesitate to say 
that he thinks our colonial ladies often 
rather plain, while he praises their sense 
and virtue, and he rates the morality of 
all classes in the North very high; when 
he can’t do that he praises their human- 
ity and the true affection and goodness of 
their family life. The upper classes ar 
socially like the English gentry, but they 
are differenced by the universal habit of 
business which sobers and steadies. It’s 
in the people who work for their living 
with their hands at their trades or on 
their farms that he mostly finds the New 
World which he has come to help free 
from the Old.” 

“That’s all well, and true 
enough,” the 2d Citizen said, not to 
abandon altogether his réle of differer. 

3ut I don’t see why he says our soil 
is poorer than the Furopean.” 

“Perhaps it was,” we suggested. “It 
had been severely used, and, as he says, 
nothing had been done to restore its 
primeval fertility. Besides, he knew only 
the soil of the Eastern colonies, not 
of the Middle West, of Iowa, for in- 
stance, where a wayside gulley in a field 
shows it five or six feet deep.” 

“Perhaps,” the 2d Citizen admitted, 
“but I don’t like it.” 

“There you are!” the 1st Citizen ex- 
claimed. “ Our greed of praise is enough 
to discourage any foreigner from visit- 
ing us.” 

“T wish it might,” the 2d Citizen de 
clared. “ We should lose very little by 
the loss of their praise.” 

“But literature,” 
serve, 


very 


we hastened to ob- 
“would lose a good deal if it 
lacked a book so brilliantly interesting 
as Mr. Bennett’s. Merely as an achieve- 
ment in letters, it is so striking that any 
people might be proud to be the occasion 
of it, though it were as unfriendly as it 
is friendly. The effect is as if what his 
quick eye saw his hand as quickly re- 
corded, and both unerringly co-operated. 
If he had done nothing but discover the 
American house, the American dwelling, 
with its absolute comfort and conven- 
ience, his book would be a real contribu- 
tion to contemporary history. What a 
shock of surprise his recognition of our 
supremacy in that matter must give the 
average English reader!” 
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“Yes, and he is like the 
Chastellux in finding the 
romance, that he came for,” the Ist Cit- 
izen rejoiced. “ He couldn’t have found 
the pastoral, the idyl which greeted the 
friendly eye of the Frenchman in our 
colonial conditions; but he didn’t come 
for that. He came for the Kiplingesque 
heroic ballad, the dingdong, the hammer- 
and-tongs the mighty and lusty 
music of our tremendous civilization, 
and he found that. He beheld the colos- 
sal people results’ whom he 
expected to see, and he found the phrase 
ready to greet his apt and instant sense 
which seized upon it so joyfully. Till 
I saw it in his book I did not know how 
much we talked about ‘ getting results.’ 
The wonder of his discovery is that it is 
spiritually commensurate with the vast 
American spaces which his travel 
ered. No other observer of our life 
seems to have seen with equal keenness 
New York and Cambridge and Chicago. 
The winning valor of the flat-dwelling 
young wife of Manhattan, and the genius 
of the housekeeping matron which has 
compelled the house of the academic 
suburb, are alike apparent to him. How 
did the man ever catch the gleam of so 
many facets of our swift-streaming life? 
That is the wonder of his book,” the 1st 


Marquis de 
Marq 1 
poetry, the 


epic, 


‘ vetting 


cov- 


Citizen declared; and we now perceived 
that the sober volume of De Chastellux 
had brightened again to the vivid red 
covers of Mr. Bennett’s book. 
pi ~<a . 
The 2d Citizen was not to be so easily 


put down in his contention. “T’ll allow 
all that, but it doesn’t prove that we are 
the spoiled favorites of the foreign ob- 
server. What Frenchman was that who 
said just now that we put our feet on 
the dining-table ?” 

“But he didn’t believe 
Citizen protested. 

The 2d Citizen did not mind him. 
“And what about Mrs. Trollope’s book 
on American manners, and Dickens’s 
American Notes?” 

The 1st Citizen looked more grieved 
than troubled. “I thought,” he said, 
“that we had condoned the offense of 
Dickens in accepting the apology which 
he offered in an after-dinner speech at 
the end of his last visit— perhaps the 
most patronizing and offensive apology 
ever offered to wounded amour propre. 


it!” the Ist 
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But suppose the offense still rife: wasn’t 
it the truth in it that hurt? It was not 
handsome of Dickens to tell the whol 
truth of us, perhaps; but we could say 
no worse of it upon reflection than, ‘ Al] 
which, though I most powerfully and 
potently believe, yet I hold it not hon 
esty to have it so set down,’ and we did 
say this in various terms. We thought 
that a man whom we had so cumbere: 
with compliment ought to have don 
nothing but flatter us back, and he d 

something more. Still, if we recur + 

his book, I believe we shall find it kind 

to our virtues than we fancied at first 
in our rage with its unkindness to . 

faults. We were then im the middle eco: 

dition, when it must have been ver 
difficult for any foreigner to find hi 
poetry, his romance in us, and Dicker 

had only come to find his interest. \W 

had emerged from the colonial simplicit 

and gentility which charmed De Chaste! 
lux, and had not yet reached the world 
shaking period of material achievement 
of universal comfort, which seems + 
have taken the fancy of Mr. Bennett 
We were raw, unformed, bumptious 
braggart, uncouth, hobbledehoy, at our 
worst, and Dickens could not help seeing 
us at our worst as well as our best 
With Mrs. Trollope I'll allow it’s a mor 
difficult proposition. But even with Mrs 
Trollope, if it were not that she seems 
never to have heard us aright, and reports 
our parlance with really heart-breaking 
mistakenness, one must be very brav 
to declare that she never saw us aright 
Probably she saw us rightly enough; 
nothing she reports of us, except our 
speech, strikes one as amiss, and if sh: 
is not to our faults a little blind, sh 
was to our virtues, as far as she sai 
them, very kind. But we were then try 
ing to enforce a liberty consistent with 
a state corrupted both North and South 
by slavery, and an equality of manner 
savagely denied and derided (as it is 
still) by glaring inequality of condition 
Tt must have been a hateful country to 
live in even successfully; to live in un- 
successfully it must have been loath 
some, worse even than now, when open 
graft has replaced self-satisfied sham 
Mrs. Trollope, through her commercial 
failure, had much to bear, and woman- 
like she allowed us to share her burden.” 
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the 2d Citizen took up 
the word, “but what you renounce your 
eontention that we are the curled darling 
of foreign observers.” 


‘I don’t see,” 


“Why, no, I haven’t nearly emptied 
If you will remember that 
these observers, especially when they were 


the bag yet. 


English, had to reconcile our theory of 
liberty with our practice of slavery, you 
will see what difficulties they had to over- 
They came 
Englishmen abhorred 


ome in praising us at all. 

the days when 
slavery and before the generous hope of 
ir national disruption by the Civil War 
led some of them to see good in the sec- 
tion where it was a peculiar institution. 
Afterward, when it appeared that th 
South might triumph, to the confusion 
of democracy everywhere and the espe 
cial advantage of England through our 
ruin, they came to look leniently on the 
lash, the chain, and the auction-block; 
but as yet they had to see, with what 
fortitude they could, women whipped, 
families sold asunder, and even manacled 
together in the tragical southward pro- 
cession of the slave coffles; they had to 
penetrate beyond the dreadful vision to 
the humanity of the individual 
holder often modified the in- 
humanity of slavery. This was 
cially the achievement of Captain Basil 
Hall, whose book was long anathema with 
all who loved this fair land of ours. 
When you come to read it, as you very 
well may with entertainment 
struction, it must be with amaze that 
any ever anything but the 
politest good-will in it, the most cour- 
teous praise and hesitating censure. No 
sufficient motive for his coming among 
us in the late eighteen twenties and early 
thirties appears; but he did come with his 
wife and little daughter, and traveled 
from the northern cities southwestward 
through the most offensive regions of our 
vain, raw republic of that purblind day, 
when we were furthest from finding our 
better self out in manners and morals. 
We had left the colonial period behind, 
and were yet remote from such nation- 
ality as we have since achieved; but 
there were few times and places when 
Captain Hall did not see promise or 
excuse for us. He traveled sometimes 
by steamboat, sometimes by stage-coach, 
sometimes by private carriage, on ugly 


slave- 
which so 


espe- 


and in- 


one saw 
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rivers and atrocious roads, but he was 
more apt than not to experience the al- 
leviation of tolerable inns, and the freest- 
handed hospitality in the dwellings of 
hosts who, whether present or absent, 
cordially welcomed him. He repaid them 
with an appreciation as manly as it is 
eager, and had to censure the 
hateful the poor, apologetic 
man is scrupulously careful to account 
for unpleasant 


when he 
conditions, 
his instances as excep- 
tional, or as nearly exceptional as he 
can make them. His book is a study of 
our civilization then and there of quite 
unique value; and yet who has not heard 
of it as a malicious diatribe, the satire 
of an insolent alien prompt to misrepre- 
sent and mock that this 
is your own impression of it!” the Ist 
Citizen demanded of the 2d Citizen. 

‘T must own that this is my impres- 
the 2d Citizen candidly admitted. 

“Well, you ought to read his book; 
everybody ought to read it, and read it 
together with Mr. Bennett’s book. In- 
stead of being held up to general obloquy, 
and as it were hung in effigy, Captain 
Hall ought to have had his statue erected 
in the national capital by public sub- 
scription.” 


us? Confess 


° ” 
sion, 


“Then your idea,” we suggested, “is 
that, however other observers have been 
wanting in kindness to us, Captain Hall 
more than made up to us once for all?” 

“ My idea is that our critics have every 
one been too good to us; that they have 
spared the rod and spoiled a child which 
has been the better for every stroke of it.” 

“And your objection to Mr. Bennett, 
then, is that he, the kindest of our 
critics, has done us the most mischief, 
or is likely to do it before his friendli- 
ness is forgotten?” 

“T have no objection to Mr. Bennett! 
I find his book so true that sometimes I 
think deserve his amiability; that 
his mirror, held up to American nature, 
reflects so few faults because we have 
so few left to reflect. I would like to 
see it in every public school of advanced 
grade, and made a text-book in all our 
schools of journalism for its lessons in 
the highest form of the art.” 

The 2d Citizen looked at us breath- 
lessly for some response, such as he could 
not make, and we said: “Oh, come! 
Aren’t you pushing it a little beyond?” 


we 
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OMANCE is of the actual rather 
R than of an ideal, or imagined, 

world. Strangeness is essential to 
romance, and nothing which the imag- 
ination creates can be strange or alien. 
Travel into an unknown region and 
among peoples with unusual customs 
brings the surprise and excitement of 
romance. Fancy is a roamer rather than 
a creator and may produce the same 
effect, simulatively, fashioning and ap- 
pareling at will its bewildering scene. 
Sut Fency does not need, for such ef- 
fects, to go into a far country; without 
changing the scene, it may work its kind 
of wonders with persons and cireum- 
near at hand, just disguising 
them, making them fit into a play. 

Indeed, it was in that way that Comedy 
began, before it got upon the stage and 
while it was only a village roistering; 
it was the enactment of a romantic im- 
pulse which indulged in all the vagaries 
of inventive fancy, such as survived 
on the stage in the old Greek comedy. 
Aristophanes, with his fantastic dis- 
guises, was a romantic relief to the Greek 
tragedy of his day, for tragedy, though 
thrown back into the remote past, dwelt 
upon what was impressively familiar, 
making it still more so to the Greek 
imagination; it was intimately affecting 
rather than romantic. 

The wonders of the creative imagina- 
tion have always this familiarity. It is not 
the real but the “ fake ” ghost that seems 
alien. The embodiments of imagination 
in human faith are convincingly real, 
more homely than anything in outward 
neighborhood. Shakespeare’s tragedies 
have a romance denied to the Greek, be- 
cause they are not religious in their 
associations, and they include fantasies 
which belong to comedy. 

Romance came into literature chiefly 
by way of prose. There was a vast deal 
of it in Herodotus’s tales and descriptive 
sketches of Egypt and Asia Minor. He 
had to an unusual degree the traveler’s 


stances 
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advantage for romantic entertainme: 
such as Marco Polo had in the Midd 
Ages in his stories of Cathay, becau 
he uncovered little-known matters, a 
he made the most of this advantage | 
ingenious selection. 

The field of romance is that of forei 
affairs. Thus we have a romantic 
terest in history, or even in geograp! 
at least in the surprise of a first readir 
The discovery of Nature’s secrets a: 
of new countries and peoples, mechanic 
inventions, and the expansion of 
dividual and social consciousness, lea 
ever to fresh surprises and extend tl! 
boundaries of romance, making them c 
extensive with those of the visible world 
in so far as that world still holds for 
a novel disclosure. 

To the child all things, appearanc 
and movements are romantic, until by 
habit, use, and memory these have bee: 
domesticated, losing their wild and for 
eign aspects; and to keep up the illusi 
entertainment, we tell him fairy an 
other strange tales, multiply his toys, i: 
creasing their variety and complexit) 
giving preference to mechanical novelti: 
introducing him to moving pictures, and 
incidentally mingling all these allur 
ments with the very romantic process of 
mind-making going on within him. I! 
he is an urban child, he visits his uncle’ 
or grandfather’s farm, or if a rustic, hi 
city relations; partly for the sake of 
a novel entertainment he is sent away 
from home to school and perhaps to col 
lege; and if he is free to choose his 
career, it shall go hard with him to escape 
the ever-thickening romance of our pro- 
gressive time. 

The surprises of the actual present are 
more than a match for any “old, unhap 
py, far-off things and battles long ago.” 
We have no occasion, if we had the time. 
to quarrel with convention—that smug 
stifler of romance—when in so many 
ways we are breaking new ground, and 
even our philosophy weighs anchor and 
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eternal flux.” Nor 
are we afraid of either resting or rusting 


commits itself to an “ 


in a peace 80 heroic that it eclipses the 
We find 


exciting novelty in celebrating a centen- 


ld types of heroism. more 
nial of unbroken peace than a hundred 
vears’ war, or the opening of an inter- 
eceanie canal than any foreign conquest. 
[here are greater surprises for Arnold 
Bennett visiting America than were af- 
forded to its original discoverer—even if 
t had the Cathay he thought it 
was. The European mind was affected 


t more al 


been 


gles of strange expectancy by 
of Thomas and Mark 
['wain than it was, in the courts of Spain 


he visits Edison 
and England, by the first appearance of 
the American Indian. 

At first thought it would that 
the barbarian and the provincial must 


seem 


have a keener sense of surprise than the 
cosmopolitan mind; but as a matter of 
fact, a Vermont mountain community 
of a century ago would have experienced 
less astonishment if convincingly 
sessed by the idea that the end of the 
world had come than a more sophisticated 
community would at the first advent of 
a steam-locomotive or even a fire-engine. 


pos- 


The superstitious easily accept the mar- 
velous, which, the more wonderful it is, 
responds to a more homely expectation. 
Cosmopolitanism develops the sensibility 
to novelty to such a degree that it must 
have satisfaction in fiction as 
in fact. 

But for all conditions of men there is 
sort 


well as 


on 


of romance, pre-eminent and 
dominant —the love between the 
known distinctively as “romantic love.” 
Thus marriage foreign affair, as 
being outside the home, generally out- 


sexes, 


is a 


side of kinship, and sometimes ex- 
tribal; and subsequently divorce is a 
further specialization of the romantic 


tendency, at least on the part of man— 
it is sought by woman more often for the 
conservation of domestic dignity. Ro- 
mance is especially masculine. Man is 
pre-eminently the traveler and inventor. 
To him are committed all foreign affairs. 
Even suffrage, when woman shall have 
attained it, will only give her, if she 
remains normal, more complete scope of 
domestic economy and administration. 
When we attribute curiosity to woman 
as a distinguishing characteristic, we do 
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not mean by it a keen interest in far- 
away and strange things, but quite the 
opposite, that kind of interest which be- 


gets gossip, and makes for familiarity. 


Thus one’s gossip is, in the old ver- 
nacular, one’s “familiar.” We have 
known modern instances in which the 


types of Odysseus and Penelope, as 


standing respectively for man and wom- 


an, have been reversed, and many lines 
of distinction between the sexes that 
once seemed sharp and unalterable have 


grown faint or have vanished altogether; 
but it is still true that man seeks out 
new inventions and chooses eccentric and 
novel paths, while woman is chiefly the 
domesticator, bringing everything home. 

It was man who first undertook fiction 

as he first undertook every kind of lit- 
erature and art—and he gave it that 
romantic stamp which brought the term 


“Novel” into use as designating the 
result of his adventure. Until woman 


entered the field, it was assumed that she 
had no creative imagination, none at 
least which could give her distinction in 
any art; and after entered it, not 
only the lateness of her advent, but the 
narrow her venture and her 
lack of bold imaginative projection, made 
her work seem a trailing afterthought of 
She 
was spared a more unfavorable compari- 
son because man himself had already in- 
stituted the novel of society, for the first 
time foregoing downright and 
making fiction in a way a home affair. 
Fortunately, too, she followed Richard- 
son, whose field she could take and easily 
make livelier and more interesting. 

Yet, while it was conceded that woman 
must be charming, whatever else were 
denied her art, the question remained, 
as in De Quincey’s classic poser, Could 
she create? It is no longer a question. 
Indeed, in literature as in life, we must 
concede that woman is natively and es- 
sentially creative—this quality in her 
imaginative work showing forth purely, 
with little romantic admixture. 

What we are concerned with here is 
an inquiry which pertains to art general- 
ly and involves no comparison between 


she 


scope of 


man’s more masterful performance. 


romance 


the sexes. Really our inquiry is as to 

the relation of romance to the creative 

activity of the soul. 
The difference 


between Imagination 
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and Fancy is that between genius and 
ingenuity — between creation and inven- 
tion. On the one side there is life, and 
on the other the framework of existence 
as it is presented formally, by indirection 
and reflection, in our intellections and 
contrivances. Creative activity, which 
shapes genetically, according to no given 
or preconceived pattern, is confronted 
within its own economy by a contradic- 
tion to itself, by a 
plan and 
definite 


process involving 


The 


romance is in 


artifice. beginning of 
the sense of 
strangeness due to the impact of the 
material world upon a reflective intel- 
ligence, and thé romance grows with the 
complexity of contacts with that world 
and with other intellects similarly de- 
veloped. The romance vanishes, along 
with consciousness itself, in habitual 
repetition and automatism. 

Romance is not confined to sensibility 
as affected by new and strange things; 
it belongs also to faculty as exercised 
beyond the range of ordinary animal 
functioning —to the conquest and ex- 
ploitation as well as to the discovery of 
new worlds, and to the masterly organ- 
ization of physical and social forces 
which constitute human progress. This 
is the heroic side of romance; and here, 
the romance vanishes in the dull 
routine of perfunctory convention, when 
the inventor of the machine is displaced 
by the servitor, and the master builder 
of a new order by the acolyte. Buoyance 
yields to depression, and the romantic to 
the serious, and there is no relief but 
through the levitation of a fresh heroic 
impulse, of the prophetic vision and shap- 
ing of a new order. 


too, 


Romance, then, as associated with real 
beginnings in the creative evolution of 
humanism—for there is no genuine be- 
ginning apart from creative activity—is 
not wholly divorced from the life of the 
soul, though it is thus divorced in its 
strict definition, which connects it with 
objective and phenomenal novelty rather 
than with newness of the spirit—with 
strangeness rather than wonder. Holding 
fast to this distinction, we must regard 
the romantic as contradictory to the 
creative—that is, in that kind of contra- 
diction which there is between intellec- 
tion and intuition, between relaxation 
and tension, between radiant phenomena, 
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ceits, to catholicity of sympathy. 








where we see the physical elements j 
their bright eccentricity and disintegr 
tion, and the attraction of gravitatio 
In Nature we can see that contradicti 
is only apparent, but in humanity ther 
seems, on a casual view, to be a veritab 
schism between the ideal and the actua 
between the real and the romantic, or, 
the “religious” would say, between t! 
soul and the world. This is because 
all human activities, owing to the arl 
trament of will, the artificial, pervers 
and even monstrous come so much in 
the foreground. Nevertheless, the so 
denying itself only to atrophy and i 
difference, has always inclined towa: 
every heroic impulse, seeing beneath 
perverted and disguised humanity t! 
real humanity to come. 


Thus romance takes the long w 
home. It began in antipathies. T! 


stranger was an enemy and a barbariai 
the man of another faith an infidel, fo 
ever to be antagonized in holy warfar 
The sense of strangeness in others w 
blended with that of self-superiority ; a1 
this was an appreciable part of its ent 
tainment, being also an excuse for co! 
tempt, if not for aggression. It is n 
long ago that the foreign visitor show: 
the keenest relish for what he deem 
barbarian in the manners of his hosts 
barbarian because unlike his own—a1 
he was correspondingly appreciated 
guest in the degree that his own peculi 
arities afforded a like satisfaction. T] 
lure of romantic curiosity became tl 
prey of romantic exploitation. For man 
ages this seemed the case in romanti 
love; but here, in due time, romance 
yielded to the reality of home. In th 
long course of history it yields to In 
manism. 

It is of this humanism, of the creativ: 
life of the soul, that sympathy and tol 
erance are born. Faith, imagination, an 
the creative reason that for so long fo! 
lowed human wanderings in the wor! 
of matter and of mind—as if the soi 
wanted room and gloried in spatial ex 
pansion —have at length brought th 
wanderer home, leading him from th 
sense of outward strangeness to that o/ 
the real and intensive wonder of life it 
self, and from his emphasis upon differ- 
ences, so allied with his individual con- 











A Descent 





the magazines she set 





Phi Beta Kappa. She said ‘ 
; "as readily as her 
usband split his infinitives or as her 


fteen-vear-old son resorted to such terms as 
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ripping,” “corking,” and “rotten” in 
order to eXpress his finest shades of mean 
ing. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
th 


her neat manuscripts were returned \ 
the same regularity and despatch with 
which they were sent out 

Mr. Jason, painstaking bank clerk, kindly 
drabbish, baldish, was immensely proud of 


his talented wife. He decried the obtuseness 
of unappreciative editors. 

‘Your work is too good for them,” he 
assured her. * There’s none of the slap 


dash vulgarity about it that’s all the rage. 
But keep at it, dear; you'll win out.” 

Mrs. Jason did keep at it. Other women 
succeed,” she said to herself why net 1?” 
But she was sadly handicapped by her New 
England reticence, her instinctive dread of 
emotional experience, as well as by a_ too 
conscientious perusal of essays on style. 
The characters she drew were scarcely more 








SO4 


than jerky automata, each with its attached 
tag of psychological exposition. At the end 
of a year’s work had not had a 
story accepted. 

Out of loyalty to 
Jason sent her stories first to 
then elsewhere to a 
She had 
pseudonym “John Hornby,” 
slie thought, dignified and 

Her husband 
pathetic; 
weary ot 


she single 


Mrs. 


best 


native city 
Boston's 
publication 


worthy 


Tew 
ones. chosen for her 
which 
strong. 
admiringly 
too sympathetic, in fact. She 
hearing reiterate that 
invariably prefer more ginger. In her 
she knew it true. She realized that 
had still much to learn. 

There came an autumn day of wind-driven 
clouds, permeated with the tang of burn 
leaves. vivid and stimulating. Mrs. 
herself with unusual reluctance 
at her desk, but none the less set resolutely 
to work upon a new story to be 
in the style of Henry James. She 
pen and held it 
Onee again she 


sounded, 
continued sym 
orew 
editors 

heart 


him 


was not 


she 


ing 
Jason seated 


somewhat 
inked her 
poised the paper. 
but glanced out at the 
carnival of whirling leaves, looked long, was 
lost. So might 


hesitating for a 


above 


one of 
fatal 
have 
soul to 
thence by a 
had 
came 
away. 


her own 
moment 
the sermon and 
conveyed willy-nilly 
mocking band of the 
scorned, \ whole company 
in cavaleade and bore Mrs. 
For an hour forgot that 
she was as a living stream of culture in a 
land far from t ource, a distin 
guished alumna of the first among women’s 
colleges, an exemplary wife 
She wandered blissful and 
that land dear to 
where all men 
handsome and 


undergoes 


ancestors 
before the 
meeting house 
lost 


trom 


missed 

his boot, 
witches he 

of dreams 

Jason 
} 


she 


varren 


and mother. 
unashamed 
sentimental ro 
the villain are 
the beautiful 
infinite peril before ae 
to the altar the handsomest and 
bravest. There was secret embassy-and open 
combat. Swords flashed, steeds 
princes and swashbuckling roisterers paid 
her homage. It was like an atavistic return 
to a lower, unsophisticated state of culture. 
Scarcely that did so, Mrs. 
Jason began to write for the first time with 
the naive, confident delight of a child in its 
own imaginings. 

At half-past twelve the children 
trooping in, and Mrs. Jason hastily 
her attention to the belated luncheon. 
knew this new story was like nothing she 
had hitherto written. She believed that it 
was good. 

In due Mrs. manuscript 
came back from Boston, but this time with 
a marginal note scribbled by the editor. It 
read, Try the Fireside Flame, Kansas 
City.” If, as seems probable, this was a 
shaft of irony despatched by the long-suffer- 
ing man of letters, it missed its mark. Mrs. 
Jason knew nothing whatever about the 
Fireside Flame. She knew only that advice 
proffered by the great editor was to be fol- 
lowed humbly and gratefully. She sent 
story to the Fireside Flame even 


through 
nance, save 
brave, and 
heroine 


‘ ompany ng 


neighed, 


conscious she 


came 
turned 
She 


course Jason’s 


her 
before 
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ordering a 
dealer. 
On one 


sample copy from her news 
und the same day Mrs. 
ceived the copy of the Fireside 
letter from its editor accepting her 
He wrote that he would like more of 
her work, being always in need of tales of 
pure love and thrilling 
cluded with the 
soon receive our 

When Mrs. Jason 
the paper itself, 
vulsion of feeling with fears for 
the sanity of the editor. It was a 
lurid, sensational sheet, printed on wretched 
malodorous paper, illustrated by cheap 
euts of villainous appearance. She deter 
mined to write at once demanding her stor 
back. And yet—Helen did 
and Roger’s boots She 
pseudonym. She 
would pay. 
to let the 

When at 
came, Mrs. 
cash it in Bunstable 
publish her cultural 
He astonished her by 
delight even after lhe 
Fireside Flame 

‘1t’s not at all bad,” he declared. 
for it till vou’ve learned the trick. 
do any harm.” 


Mrs. Jason 


Jason re 
Flame and a 
story 


to see 


adventure, 
words, 


and 
‘You will 


con 
may ie 
check.” 
turned her 
suffered a 


attention t 
she dreadful 1 
combined 


Boston 


need a new sash 
had used her 
how much the 
After consideration, she decided 
matter rest. 
last the check 
Jason told 


wondered 


for eight dollars 
her husband, for t 
would have meant t 
predicament abroad. 
expressing unalloyed 
had examined th 


‘Writ 
It can't 
continued to write stories for 
the Fireside Flame. Her husband read and 
praised one, and in addition, as she 
soon noticed with a shudder of apprehension 
conscientiously devoured the entire contents 
of the containing them. He neve 
had eared for her literary Meredit 
and none the felt the guilt 
ef an accomplice in his downfall. She ther 
thought to raise the standard of the F 
Flame by sending in some of het 
finely wrought, psychological 
result was not encouraging. The editor 
ended his note of curt refusal with the em 
phatic statement that his subscribers would 
never stand for that sort of high-brow stuff 
After all, the money she earned was so «de 
lightfully usable. It paid for Helen’s sas 


each 


numbers 
vods, 
James; 


less, she 


side earlier 


studies lhe 


Roger’s baseball outfit, Margery’s characte: 


doll, and, as well, for a new volume of 
Maeterlinck, but best of all for a splendid 
willow plume. The latter graced her spring 
hat, which she wore at the May meeting o! 
the Hypsophryrian Club when she read lhe 
paper on “ The Function of the Home in th 
Education of the Child.” The president 
Mrs. Henry Billings, wore a plume of lesser 
magnitude and a gown of a shade of gra) 
which made her sallow skin look like yellow 
leather. 

Mrs. Billings. large of feature, emphatic in 
manner, possessed unusual talent for making 
people thoroughly uncomfortable, always 
ostensibly for their own good. On this occa 
sion, when the usual vote of thanks had been 
tendered Mrs. Jason, she announced that 
she desired to speak on a matter of grav 
importance. Her remarks follow, in part: 
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“While we are, 
conserving 


like loyal 
vestals, the pure 
lames on our domestic hearths ” 
I should think so, with coal 
it its present price,” murmured 
ul irreverent listener), “* the 
serpent of evil has crept in 
into the fair garden 
ere our innocent children dis 
ort themselves. A pernicious 
riodical is being circulated in 
our high school and perused by 
the offspring of our cultured 
omes It behooves us 
the 
stream 
young 
serting the 
iscover and 


liously 


source of 
for which 
people are de 
Pierian fount: to 
obliterate it.” Mrs. 
out of breath, 
from her 
of the Fire side 


scover 
pollutec 
eloved 


our 


Billings paused, 
extracted 


copy 


and 
ping-bag a 


shop 


Flame 
Mrs. 


faint and 


felt 
no one 


Jason suddenly 
ill, but noticed 
her Mrs. Billings continued: 
Now while it 
ing actually 
rd : 


MACK 


contains noth 
improper ” 
was a perceptible settling 
either from disappoint 
ment or virtuous satisfaction 
on the part of her audience) 

t is the vulgar, 
kitchen-maids’ sheet, totally un 
pabulum for the 
carefully nurtured children of 
our class 


Mrs 


(here 


none less a 


suitable as 


Billings said a 
leal more which Mrs. Jason 
did not heed. When finally 
tl meeting came to an end, she 

d in vain to escape. Mrs. 
called her back. 

‘I forbore to state publicly,” 

began, though pres isely the 
same number of 


great 


women 

listening as before, while an 

iwful fear clutched at Mrs 

guilty heart, “ that 

your son Roger is suspected of 

being the instigator of this 

wave ot poisonous reading, the seeds of 

have fallen on fallow ground. lI fear 

with your literary tendencies, you have 
neglectful of your 

Let me read at 

realize the danger 

ieart of our homes. Here, for 

the words of an unlettered 

monger, one John Hornby: 
“*Tsabelle drew herself up to 

height. “Unloose him!” 

with noble mien. “ He is my brother and 

the rightful heir to the vast Dukedom of 

Northumberly.” The rude lineaments of the 


was 


Jason’s 


which 
lest, 
been duty as 
random, that you 
which assails the 


nobler 
mother. 
may 
ex imple ’ 
trom sensation 
full 


commanded 


he r 
she 


sheriff showed sympathy, for she was very 


fair, but Ugh! is it not disgusting 

‘I cannot see that that is so very 
Mrs. Jason answered, pluckily; “ it 
reminds one of Scott.” 


“Why, Mrs. Jason!” chorused the shocked 


bad,” 
rather 


DRAWER 


“UGH! IS IT NOT DISGUSTING?” 


members of the Hypsophryrian Club, and, in 
amazed crescendo, “* W hy, Mrs. , 

But it 
Mrs. 
to her 


Jason! 

bravado on the part of 
On reaching home, she hurried 
find that the papers in her 
shirt-waist box had apparently not been 
tampered with She gathered them in her 
arms and, taking them to the cellar, burned 
them in the empty furnace. But how then 
had Roger found out about the Fireside 
Flame? She nothing about the catas 
trophe to her husband, dreading his uncom 
prehending sympathy. 
in bed, she went 


was sheer 
Jason. 
room to 
| 


said 


As soon as Roger was 
in and sat down beside him, 
as was her She went straight to the 
point. 

~ “ Roger,” began, 
a paper called the 
read in the high school, and she thinks you 
introduced it.” 


wont. 


“* Mrs. 


Fire side 


she Billings 


Flame is 


says 
being 





“ WHERE DID YOU SEE IT FIRST?’ SHE 


* Yellow-faced 
cordial'y. 

“ Where did you see it first?” his mother 
persisted, ignoring his opinion of the presi- 
dent of the Hypsophryrian. 

‘Why, I found a copy right here in this 
house,” he answered, frankly, “tucked in 
among the cushions of father’s chair. “ It’s 
. corking good paper, too; something doing 
all the time.” 

“It’s not so 


poses, 


old cat,” remarked Roger, 


bad as Mrs. Billings sup- 
his mother said, “ but, Roger, I wish 
you would not read it. I shall subseribe for 
you to the Boy’s Own Magazine. “It tells 
how to make things, and all the fellows will 
enjoy it, but IT want you to try to persuade 
them to give up the Fireside Flame. You 
will, son?’ 

“Sure,” the boy answered without ap- 
parent hesitation, “ if it isn’t just to smooth 
the feathers of that old Billings killjoy.” 

* Oh, dear, don’t!” expostulated 
his mother too relieved to be severe, 

*But I say, mother,” he continued, * I'd 
like to finish one story. There'll only be one 
more chapter. 
and it’s ripping. Of course I 
mush, but the rest is bully.” 

Mrs. Jason’s heart beat quickly with sur 
prised happiness. The frank, unwitting 
praise of her son touched her so deeply that 


Roger, 


It’s by a man named Hornby, 


eut the love 
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tears gathered in her eyes. Roger starte: 
up impetuously when they fell on his hand 
‘I say, mother,” he exclaimed, “1 
idea you felt that way about it. Of courss 
I'll let ‘em slide, the whole foolish old bun 

of yarns. Won’t read another word.” 

“No, no, son, it isn’t that,” his moth 
said; “ finish the story, if you want to. It’s 
just happiness. I’m 
good friends.” 

“Sure we are,” answered 
relieved. “ Not another of 
a mother that’s such a real, all-round brick 
as vou. Say, mother,” he continued, after a 
pause, while she was thinking happily that 
perhaps she might learn to write for good 
magazines devoted to the affairs of 
‘we fellows thought—that is 
be all right for us to write to 
Hornby 4 He tells about a fire dance of the 
Arizona Indians. A chap that’s the real 
Duke of Northumberly is kidnapped and 
turns up there. We fellows thought of that 
dance for our Scouts’ high jinks. What do 
vou think? Could we butt in on a write: 
chap like that?” 

“Oh, Roger. [T wouldn’t,” 
mother, fervently. “I wouldn’t. I’m 
you will find that dance described in 
Encyclopedia. Absolutely certain,” 
added, with conviction. 


had ne 


sO glad we are such 
Roger, greatly 


the fellows 


has 


yout } 
would it 


that chap 


answered his 
sure 
the 


she 





The Odious Comparison 


HE was reclining in an arm-chair when 
the physician entered. 
‘Oh, doctor,” she said, by way of greeting. 


‘IT have sent for you, certainly; still I must 


have not the slightest faith in 
modern medical science.” 

“That doesn’t matter in the least. You 
mule has no faith in the veterinary 
surgeon, and vet he cures him all the same,” 


replied the doctor, with an assuring smile. 


confess I 


see a 
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Inexpert 
R. SAYLES had a _ new 
M 


colored servant, and, as he 
sually took his servant with 
m on fishing trips, he interro 
ited the new man as to his 
juaintanece with aquaties. 
After a few preliminary ques 
1 Hie asked: 
Have you ever rowed, 
Henry?” 
Weill, sah,” replied the 
olored man, “only on the 


} 
il 


Disappeared 


\WO men stood looking up % 
i small mountain. 
» that is Black Mountain 
one of the men of a 
who Was passing. 


sir,” replied the na 


Is there any story or legend 

onnected with that mountain 

ngquired the visitor. OLD GENTLEMAN: Well, well 
Lots of ’em,” was the reply. and Billy. I didwt 

we lovers went up that JENNY: /’lease, sir, we've just ( washed 
intaim once and never came 

ick again.” 


dé miy 
knou first 


Indeed,” exclaimed the in 
terested visitor, “what became of them?’ this 
Whv.” drawled the native, * they 

m the other side.” 


remark she threw her 
mother, erying: 
‘Mother, if he takes 


arms around. | 
went 


vou, Ill go, t 


More Lenient 
Not Alone NE morning Parson Smith gave an 
A* old Indian man, selling baskets, called dress upon some benevolent subject 

‘a was after the address was concluded 
' con tions were taken. 

One rich but eccentric old) man 
nothing to help the cause, and 
service, the minister, 
said persuasively : 
made * Come, ' 


t Mrs. Allen’s one morning. He 
ry anxious to make a sale, and atte 
siderable parleying he said: 


contribu 


Make me an offer, madam, and see if | 
don’t take you up.” 
Litth 


cave 

after the 
meeting the old man 

five-vear-old Bertha was a spectator 

the interview, and when the man Benjamin, give us something.” 

*Can’t do it.” said Ben 


“Why not?” asked the par 


the 


son. “Don’t you think 
cause . 


is a good ome 
“ Yes,” said Ben, “ but I am 
not able to give anything.” 
“Oh, I know better.” 
minister, smiling; 
have to give 


said the 
‘you will 
me a stronger 
reason than that.” 

“Well, parson, I 
much money; I must 
before I am 
know.” 

* But, Benjamin,” 
minister, “ you owe God a | 
debt than- you owe 


owe too 
rT] ust 
generous 


urged 

iruse 

any 
else,’ 

That’s true parson,” said 
the old man, “ but then he ain't 
pushing me like the balance of 

Sweet Williams 


my creditors.” 











HARPER'S 


The Indignant Farmer 
— just as mad as I can be!” 
An angry farmer said; 
‘Those early strawberries of mine 
Desire a folding bed! 


(And my potatoes have declined 


lo ripen underground, pr basen 
Unless, to keep dust from their eyes, atage 


Smoked goggles I have found! 


‘The cabbage-heads, among themselves, 
Indulge in secret chats; 

But | have overheard them, and 
They vow they’ll have straw hats! 


‘Such foolishness I cannot stand; 
And now—just as I feared 

Each single stalk of wheat demands 
A barber for its beard! 


* The squashes, too, are getting proud; 
It almost makes me smile; 

They want the very finest neckwear 
Of the very latest style! 


‘But now the very limit’s reached: 
I learn, with stifled groan 
Each ear of corn insists upon 
\ private telephone!” 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


ETWEEN the Afton station, near the 
mouth of the tunnel by which the C. & O. 
R. penetrates the Blue Ridge, and the 
summer hotel known as Mountain Top, ther 
used to be a steep foot-path that gentlemen 
preferred to the rough and tedious 
ride. The path passed the cabin of 
an old negro of the genuine antebellum type. 
One day a Northern visitor, who had 
pressed a curiosity about the old man, was 
taken by some Southern 
cabin. 


R. 


by his door, and answered all the questions 
put 
* But, Uncle, how do you manage to live 

“ Well,” he said, “ Ah’ve got meh lill pat h 
0’ 
chickens an’ hawgs, an’ oncet in 
some gempman fom de Nawth come long an’ 
axes me questions, an’ dey mos’ gen’ly gives 
me a dollah.” 


“FPHERE are people, Henry, who appreci 


bitterly. 
‘Certainly, dear!—er—who 


One Question Too Many 












ex 





gentlemen to his 
The old man was sitting on a bench 


him. At last the gentleman 


said 


an’ puttaters, an’ Ah raise 


some 


a whil 





Inside Information 


my cooking!” said the young wife, 








* queried her 
husband. 
“Well, I just ran in to 























































Widow Carr’s with a cup 
ful of lemon pudding, and 
you ought to have seen her 
face light up!” 

But at this point the 
Widow Carr’s son 


rommy 
having 


entered unobserved 
a moment before, proceeds 
to wriggle himself up on to 
the best mahogany chair, 
and to throw more light on 
the subject. “ Yes, ma’am,” 
he said, “four ladies says 
they’s coming to our house 
to supper, an’ we ain’t got 
but three cups, an’ Ma she 
was a-worryin’ "bout what 
she’d say to the lady that'd 
have to drink out o’ the 
milk pitcher. An’ when she 
seen you a-bringin’ over an 
other cup, she was ’most glad 
*nough to holler!” 


A Distant Relative 


RS. WHEELER, on the 
death of her first hu 
band, married his brother. 
In the parlor was hanging a 
portrait of the first husband. 
One day a caller noticed the 
portrait, and asked: 
“Ts that a member of your 
family, Mrs. Wheeler?” 

















‘Maria. my dear. I'm afraid Till have 


to trouble you to blow my nose.” 


“Oh yes,” replied th« 
woman; “that’s my poor 
brother-in-law.” 
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THE LADY BURGLAR: 


‘*Coward, would you strike a woman?” 





A Linguist 
A NEGRO porter in a barber shop made a 
speech one night at his colored men’s 
club. It was quite an effort, creating a sen 
sation among his brothers on account of th 
number of big words it contained. 

His employer heard of it, and the next 
day began twitting him when he saw him 
absorbed in a dictionary. 

What are you doing, Sam?” he asked 
“ Looking up some more big words for an 
other speech?” 

“No, sah,” he replied. “’Tain’t that 
Ah’s jes’ translatin’ the speech Ah mad 
las’ night.” 


Cool Work 


by had been a distressingly hot day. Riley 
returned home thoroughly exhausted after 
a hard day’s work and found his better 
half peeved and also tired out after putting 
the greater part of the day in at the wash 
tub. She was, however, at the time he 
entered, seated, fanning herself vigorously. 

* Ain’t ye got no supper?” he asked, some 
what angrily. 


“Supper is it!” she asked. “Go on wid 


ve. Me all tired out from a hard day’s 
wurruk in the hate an’ you come home an’ 
ask for yer supper. jad cess to ve. Ye 
would cook no supper either if ve had to 
wurruk all day in the divil’s own furnace. 
\isy indade for you all day down in a nice 


cool sewe! "i 


A Question of Taste 


RS. BROWN, from Boston, has a colored 
cook—from Georgia The other day 
Mrs. Brown went into the kitchen, and Liza 
put in a request: 

‘Mis’ Brown,” she _ said ‘won't you 
please ma’m git me a calendar 

“Why, Liza, there’s a calendar hanging 
by the door. You don’t want 
calendar!” 

*Yas’m, I does. But I mean a calendar 
what you presses things through. Dat’s de 
kind ob calendar I wants.” 

Mrs. Brown had a glimmer. 

“Oh, Liza, vou mean a colander! 
claimed. 

“Well, it’s de same thing,” said Liza 
patiently. “ You uses de broad a, but | 
doesn’t. J just says plain calendar.” 


another 


she ex 


























‘*The Straw that Broke the Camel’s Back”’ 


The 


BY GEORGI 


gyre night when it was awful dark, 
As I was all snugged up in bed. 
| heard a funny little sound. 
| pulled the bedclothes round my head 
And tried my best to go to sleep; 
My eves were tight as tight could be, 
And then | heard that sound again, 
And something came and sat on me, 


Oh, say. but I was awful scared 
I didn’t dare to move a bit. 
i held my breath and listened hard 
And winked my eyes a tiny slit, 
But it was all so fearful dark 
I wasn’t sure what I did see, 
But | was sure what I could feel, 
And something came and sat on me. 


Way off down there below my feet 
I sleep in such a great big bed), 
[ saw a bunch of something black 


All crouched down close upon the spread. 


I’m pretty sure I saw it move; 
I couldn’t say for certainly; 

And then I heard that sound again 
And something came and sat on me. 


or a RE oe CRE hare ~ 


Bogy 
L. BUTTRICK 


It wobbled like it had a chill 
You know the way that jelly goes; 
I felt as sure as anything 
That it was goin’ to grab my toes. 
And then | hollered right out loud; 
| wanted daddy terribly; 
I knew that he would drive away 
That thing that came and sat on m 


My papa heard me yell, and came, 
Wrapped in his big red dressing-gown ; 
He walked around beside my bed 


And pushed the clothes back and sat dow: 


He put his arm around my neck; 

“ Why, what’s the matter, kid?” said 
And then | told him all about 

How something came and sat on me. 


My papa laughed a great big laugh 
And took me in his arms, and said 
That it was only mamma’s shawl 
Slipped off the footrail of the bed. 
He held me till I went to sleep; 
But I was scared, and you'd be, too 
If in the middle of the night 
Some big thing came and sat on you 


o 
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Illustration for “* The Little Wet I 


E CAUGHT?” SHE ASKED, BREATHLESSLY 





